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INTRODUCTION 





The influence of weather on the distribution and development of plant 
diseases is so great as to require some form of presentation of weather data 
in connection with any summary of disease occurrence, but it is also so con- 
plex as to preclude an adequate discussion in the small space available. The 
method of presentation employed in this summary is as formerly--by means of 
maps showing, by States, the departures from normal temperatures and the 
percentage of normal precipitation during each of the four seasons, and 
graphs showing accumulated and monthly temperatures and rainfall at six sta- 
tions selected ‘so as to be representative of the different regions of the 
country (Figs. 1 to 8, and 9 to 20, respectively). 


In dealing with any particular disease in any particular region this 
method is admittedly inadequate, since it fails to show the sometimes very 
considerable variations within Stnte boundaries, neglects factors other than 
temperature and precipitxtion such as evaporation rate, cloudiness, humidity, 
wind mvement, etc., and through presentation by seasons obscures the effect 
of shorter periods which are decisive in many cases. However, there is no 
method that could be at once brief, as it mst be, and detailed, and in any 
event, mst of the reports on which these summarics are based are not then- 
selves specific enough to require detailed discussion of weather factors 
effective in restricted srens or during limited periods of timee Other 
factors operate within the regions determined by temperature and precipita- 
tion, and the method used shows whether each of the four seasons and the year 
as a whole was warmer end wetter, »%r dricr and conler, etc., than the standard 
usually referred to in describing weather, that is, the "normal" or average. 


Although, of course, there is really no such thing as “average" 
weather, nevertheless it is true that the longtime action of temperature and 
rainfall and of other factors included in weather is evidenced in concrete 
form in mre than one way. The climnte of a region is the sum of its weather, 
and this sum is made visible in the charactcristic natural landscape result- 
ing from the year to yerr action of weather on topography, soils, and vegeta- 
tione In this sense, the “normal” or averaze becomes a reality and a thor- 
oughly useful standard of comparison. 


In this sense of visible expression of climatic effects the average 
is also the basis of most classifications of climate, including that of 
Thornthwaite, from whose map of climates of the United States Figure 21 is 
adaptede The justification for such classifications, according to Thornth- 
waite ct al.l/, is their usefulness. They say, "No classification of any 





1/ Adapted from Figure 1 in Thornthwaite, C. W., Benjamin Holzman, 
and David Ie Blumenstock. Climatic research in the Soil Conseryation cers 
U. Se Depts Agr. Weather Bureau Monthly Weather Rev. 66: 351-368. Nov. 1930. 
and from a much more detailed reproduction of Thornthwaite's map, in color, 
combined with plant growth regions of the United States, as given in "Native 
woody plants of the United States", by William Van Dersal, Ue Se Dept. Agrs 
Misc. Publ. 303. 1930. The designations for seasonal type of effective 
precipitation have been added from the latter map. 
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Shaded: Normal or above. 








Fig. l. 


Departure from the normal temperature for the winter, 
December 1936 to February 1937, inclusive. 











Shaded: Normal or above. 











Fig. 2. Departure from the normal temperature for the spring, 1937; 
inclusive. 


March to May, 
































Shaded: Normal or above. 


Fig. 3- Departure from the normal temperature for the summer, 1937, 
June to August, inclusive. 
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Shaded: Normal or above. ee 


Fig. 4. Departure from the normal temperature for the autumn, 1937; 
September to November, inclusive. 


















PRECIPITATION 
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Fige 5e Percentage of normal precipitation for the winter, 
December 1936 to February 1937, inclusive. 


Shaded: Normal or above, 

















Shaded ‘portions, 
above normal. 
Unshaded portions, 

below normal. 














Fig. 6. Percentage of normal precipitation fr the spring, March 
to May 1937, inclusive. (From Weekly Weather md Crop 


Bulletin, June 15, 1937). 
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Shaded portions, 
above normale 
Unshaded portions, 

below normal. 









Fige 7e Pcreentage of normal precipitation for the summer, Junc 
to August, inclusive, 1937. (From Weekly Weathcr end 
Crop Bulletin, Scptembcr 14, 1937). 















Shaded portions, 
above normal. 
Unshadod portions, 

below normale 








Fig. 8. Pereentage of normal precipitation for the autumn, 
Scptombcr to November, inclusive, 1937. (From Wookly 
Weethcer and Crop Bullctin, Decembcr 14, 1937). 
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HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Fig. 9. Accumulated temperature in degrees F. at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
for the year 1937 (dotted line) compared with normal (solid line), and mean 
monthly temperatures (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded bars). 
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Fig. 10. Accumulated precipitation in inches at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
for the year 19347 (dotted line) compared with normal (solid line), and 
monthly precipitation (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded bars). 
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the year 1937 (dotted line) compared with normal (selid line), and mean 
monthly temperatures (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded bars). 
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year 1937 (dotted line) compared with normal (solid line), and monthly pre- 
cipitation (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded bars). 
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BISMARCK, NCRTH DAKOTA 
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Fige 13. Accumulated temperature in degrees F. at Bismarck, North Dakota 
for the year 1937 (dotted line) compared with normal (solid line), and mean 
monthly temperatures (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded bars). 
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Fig. 14. Accumulated precipitation in inches at Bismarck, North Dakota 
for the year 1937 (dotted line) compared with normal (solid line), and 
monthly precipitation (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded bars). 
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Fig. 15. Accumulated temperature in 
for the year 1937 (dotted line) compared with normal (solid line), ani 
mean monthly temperatures (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded 


bars). 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Fig. 17. Accumulated temperature in degrees F. at Portland, Oregon for 
the year 1937 (dotted line) compared with normal (solid line), and mean monthly ! 
temperatures (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded bars). 
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Fig. 18. Accumlated precipitation in inches at Portland, Oregon for the 
year 1937 (dotted line) compared with normal (solid line), and monthly pre- 
cipitation (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded bars). 
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19. Accumulated temperature in degrees F. at Sacramento, Californis 
for the year 1937 (dotted line) compared with normal (solid line), and mean 


monthly temperatures (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded bars). 
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Fig. 20. Accumulated precipitation in inches at Sacramento, Californie 
for the year 1937 (dotted line) compared with normal (solid line), and 
monthly precipitation (plain bars) compared with normal (shaded bars). 
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pody of knowledge is inherently right or wrong; rather it is more or less use- 
ful", and ". . . such classifications are not an end in themselves, but rather 
convenient modes of synthesis..." with constant need for improvement as 
more satisfactory data become available. 


The starting point of Thornthwaite's classification is the assumption 
that the most efficient possible climate for plant growth results in the 
tropical rain forest, and that to the extent that any combination of tem- 
perature and moisture varies from these conditions it becomes progressively 
less favorable and is expressed in a correspondingly different type of vege- 
tation. Therefore, vegetation types--forest, grassland, desert, etc.--are 
taken as indicators of temperature and moisture efficiency, and the limits 
of natural remecphtt ) come of each type establish the boundaries of the various 
climatic provinces& . 


Three climatic factors are employed as criteria in Thornthwaite's 
classification: precipitation effectiveness, tempera*ure efficiency, and 
seasonal distribution of effective precipitation. The difficulty of com- 
bining more than three factors on one map prevented the use of a fourth im- 
portant factor, the summer concentration of temperature efficiency, and other 
faséors important for various special purposes were omitted for the same 
reason. Precipitation effectiveness (P-E) is expressed in an index which 
is a summation of the twelve monthly precipitation-evaporatiyn ratios at sta- 
tions with records of ten years or longer, multiplicd by ton. Temperature 
efficiency (T-E) is similarly expressed by means of an index whose hbase is 
a summation of temperature units above freezing point, which is considered 
to be the zero point of temperature efficiency for plant growth. These in- 
dexes furnish a quantitative statement by means of which the ranges of tem- 
perature and moisture resulting in one vegetation type or apyrne can be 
measured and the corresnonding climatic provinces delinitead/. 


The climatic provinces thus distinguished and their equivalent ranges 
of precipitation effectiveness and temperature efficiency are: 


Humidity province P-E index 

A (wet) 128 and above 
B (humid) 

C (moist subhumid) 4 

C (dry subhumid) 32 

D (semiarid) 16 

E (arid) below 16 





2/ See: Thornthwaite, C. W. The climates of North America according 


to a néw classification. Geogr. Rev. 21: 633-655. Oct. 1931; and The climates 


of the earth. Geogr. Rev. 23: 433-440. July 19335. 


2/ For data and methods used in obtaining these indexes, methcds of 
interpolation for obtaining evaporation data, and basis of adjustment of tem- 
perature indexes, see Thornthwaite, first reference under footnote 2. 
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Temperature province T-E index 


A’ (tropical) 128 and above 
Bt (mesothermal ) 64 
Ct (microthermal ) 32 
D' (taiga) 16 
Et (tundra) . 1 
F' (perpetual frost) 0 


The designations for seasonal precipitation are: 


-- rainfall abundant at all seasons. 

-- scanty in summer (abundant in winter). 
scanty in winter (abundant in summer). 
-~- deficient at all seasons. 


Qaqay 
( 
' 


These characterizations give a uniform, compact, and flexible method 
of describing climate in terms of the three factors, available moisture re- 
sulting from the combined effects of precipitation and evaporation, tempera- 
ture efficient for plant growth, and seasonal distribution of effective pre- 
cipitation. 


The climatic provinces as shown on the map obviously can not be con- 


sidered fixed from year to year; nor can they be thought of as areas of uni-. 


form and definite climate from one boundary to the other. On the contrary, 

for any province climate would be typical only in a comparatively restricted 
area in the center, shading outward through a more or less broad transition 

zene with constantly fluctuating climate to the extreme limits of extension 

of the province over a long period of years. A map for any individual year 
would present 4 greatly different picture4/. 


The adapted map may serve as a basis for evaluating the significance 
of the departures shown in Figures 1 to 8. It is obvious that a less than 
normal precipitation is of greater consequence in a region which because of 
low normal rainfall and high normal evaporation rate is classified as semi- 
arid than in one where rainfall is normally heavy and is therefore classi- 
fied as humid or wet. It is also clear that, in general, with an increase 
in temperature there must be an increase in precipitation to maintain 
classification within a given humidity province. 


The great variability that exists in the climate of a single station 
is illustrated by Thornthwaite et al.5/, in a discussion of ". . . climatic 
tension zones, such as the Great Plains, where the climate varies greatly 
from year to year. At Grant, Nebraska, for example, the annual precipita- 
tion during the period of record ranged between a minimum of 9.47 inches in 
1910 and a maximum of 35.84 inches in 1915. For the 17 scattered years, in 
which records are complete, the climatic types (following Thornthwaite's 
classification) were as follows: 








4/ See: Thornthwaite et al. footnote 1. Figs. 2 and 3. 
5/ Le ce, footnote l. 
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"Humid 1, Moist subhumid 4, Dry subhumid 6, Semiarid 5, Arid 1..." 


Their discussion of climate and variability has special reference to 
soil erosion, but is equally applicable in the field of plant pathology or 
any other affected by weather. A most important factor in this climatic 
variability is of course the variation in amount of rainfall. The extent 
to which precipitation varies from one year to another throughout the coun- 
try is the subject of Figure 22, which is adapted from the Report of the 
National Resources Boardd/ , and shows the average percentage of variation 
from mean annual precipitation. 


The yearly variation in the weather is of course a chief factor in 
the incidence of plant diseases as reported annually in these summaries. 
Plant diseases, however, are no more exempt than the plants that they af- 
fect from the long continued action of climate, and their distribution over 
a period of years is equally limited by the range of temperature and moisture 
conditions within which their development is possible. It is at least prob- 
able that a broader and at the same time more definite knowledge of the ge- 
ography of plant diseases would throw some light on many now obscure problems 
of occurrence and severity and help to explain what seem at times to be con- 
tradictory observations and experimental results. Such a plant disease ge- 
ography is dependent upon a more complete knowledge of distribution than we 
now possess. 





6/ National Resources Board Report on national planning and public 
works . . » Dec. 1, 1934. From map facing page 294. 
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DISEASES @F CEREAL CROPS 


AVENA SATIVA. OATS : 





Powdery mildew (Erysiphe graminis) caused slight losses in Virginia 
and Oregon. In North Carolina R. F. Poole reported it as very abundant and 
causing heavy damage to the lower leaves, with a resultant loss of 3 per- 
cent. None was observed in 80 oat fields visited in New York, according 
to M. F. Barrus and K. D. Butler. 





Scab (Gibberella saubinetii) was reported as follows: several re- 
ports in New Jersey; usual slight importance in Maryland; more prevalent 
than usual in Illinois, where it occurred in the northern half, but with 
a loss of only 0.1 percent; not seen or revorted in Wisconsin. 





Crown rust (Puccinia coroénata avenae). Estimated losses from crom 
rust ranged from nothing to 25 percent, averaging higher in States report- 
ing from the southern end Atlantic Coast regions, and less in the Middle 
West and Northwest. The highest estimetc reported, 25 percent in New York, 
was said by M. ¥. Barrus and kK. D. Butler to be based on control experi- 
ments with dusting sulfur. They reported that cromm rust was more prev- 
alent than usual, infection apparently having been favored by abundant 
moisture in the form of dew and rain, and by cool nights at the period of ’ 
inoculation. Up to the middle of July only traces were seen but leter many 
fields became badly affected. Infection occurred in every one of the 80 
fields visited but was more severe in certain areas. Besides New York, 
States in which crow rust was said to be more prevalent than usual are 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Illinois, and Minnesota. In Iowa less was reported; 

elsewhere, when a comparison was made, the usual amount. Other loss esti- 
mares of 1 percent or more are 20 percent in Georgia, 10 in Louisiena, 5 
in Connecticut and North Carnlina, 3 in Ohio, 2 in Maryland and.Wisconsin, 
and 1 in Iowa and Texas. Many reports concerning the development of crom 
rust in 1947 have been given in volume 21 of the Reporter. 





Stem rust (Puccinia graminis avenac). "Except in Pennsylvania, where 
the Barberry Fradication Division of the Bureau of Fntomology and Plant 
Quarantine estimated 8 percent loss, stem rust was again unimportant on 
oats. Late appearance with damage confined to late fields was said by some 
reporters to explain the slight loss in their States. In New Vork stem 
rust was observed in only about a third of the 30 fields visited, and only 
a relatively few plants showed infection in most of these, although there 
was considerable in a few. Loss estimates, besides that for Pennsylvania, 
are 2 percent in New York, 1 in Tennessee and Texas, 0-5 in Iowa, and 
traces or no loss in other States reporting. 





Smut (Ustilago avenae and U. levis). In Kansas and Oklahoma losses 
of 4.5 percent and 6 percent, respectively, were estimeted in 1937 as com- 
pared with 20 percent and 10 percent in 1936, indicating a considerable re- 
duction in the amount of smt in the area where it was so severe last year. 
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Elsewhere there was no significant change, judging from reports. Loss 
estimates, besides those mentioned, are 14 percent in Pennsylvania; 6 in 
Maryland, Tennessee, and Wisconsin; 6.5, Virginia; 5, Iowa, Montana; 4, 
Connecticut; 2.7, Illinois; 2, Ohio, Indiana, South Dakota; 1.5, New York, 
Georgia; 1.2, Michigan; 1, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Louisiana, North 
Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon; and a trace in Idaho. 


Anthracnose (Colletotrichum graminicola) was reported only from 
Illinois, where it was found in one field in Pulaski County. It was said 
to be rare on this host in Illinois. fFootrot, rootrot, seedling blight 
(Fusarium spp.-): A loss of 1 percent was estimated in Oregon, 0-5 peyeent 
in Iowa, and traces in Virginia, Illinois, Minnesota, and North Dakota. 
Fusarium poae occurs on panicles of spring oats in Hood River and Clatsop 
Counties in Oregon. Infected spikelets are sterile, according to Roderick 
Sprague (PDR 21: 87-83). Leaf spot (Helminthosporium avenae), as usual, 
caused negligible damage in the States reporting it. The greatest esti- 
mate of loss was 0.5 percent in Illinois, where the disease was said to be 
general and more prevalent than usual. Red leather leaf (Pseudodiscosia 
avenae) caused slight loss in Oregon. 














Halo blight (Bacterium coronafaciens) was reported from New York, 
Tllinois, Iowa, southeastern North Dakota, and Kansas. More than usual 
occurred in Iowa and North Dakota, while in Illinois there was less. Blade 
blight said to be caused by Pseudomonas avenae and Bacillus avenae was 
prevalent in experimental plots at Manhattan, Kansas, according to Ce 0. 
Johnston. 











Blast (non-parasitic). Estimates of the importance of blast varied 
widely. In Illinois the trouble was said to be of the usual importance and 
a reduction in yield of 15.5 percent was estimated. In New York, according 
to M. F. Barrus and K. D. Butler, there was more than usual. They found the 
disease in all of the 80 fields examined, and remarked that it undoubtedly 
occurred in every field in the s“*ate. Their loss estimate of 15 percent 
takes into consideration the pomsibility that half of the blasted spikelets 
coule not have produced kernels anyway. In other States reporting it blast 
was of about the usual importance or less, loss estimates including 2 per- 
cent in Montana, 1 in Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Wisconsin, 0.5 in 
Virginia and Iowa, and 0.4 in Oregon. The disease was also reported from 
Minnesota. "Blasted grains" were reported from Washington as due to frost 


injury. 


Red leaf (undetermined, probably non-parasitic) occurred in nearly 
every field inspected in New York, according to M. F. Barrus and K. D. 
Butler, who estimated a loss of 10 percent. This estimate does not in- 
clude the loss from blast, which was more abundant on red leaf plants (PDR 


21: 359-361). 


BARLEY. See HORDEUM VULGARE. 
CORN. See ZEA MAYS. 
FLAX. See LINUM USITATISSIMUM. 
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HORDEUM VULGARE. BARL&Y: 





Powdery mildew (Erysiphe graminis) was prevalent on spring barley 
in New York, being present in each of the 37 fields visited by M. F. Barrus 
and K. D. Butler, besides 41 fields reported by seed inspectors. The esti- 
mate of 10 percent loss in spring barley was based on the average loss ob- 
served in the fields surveyed. Frequent rains and cool weather probably 
favored the disease. In other States reporting it powdery mildew was not 
so’ generally important although in some cases it was said to cause severe 
damage in some fields. In Wisconsin it was reported as more prevalent than 
usual. Losses of 1 percent or more are 2 percent in Virginia and Kentucky 
and 1 percent in Iowa and North Carolina. 





Scab (Gibberella saubinetii) was of little importance in 1937, less 
than the usual amount occurring in most of the States reporting it, and 
the highest loss estim. ted being 1.5 percent. 





Stripe (Helminthosporium granineum) was widely reported, mostly as 
less prevalent than usual and with losses ranging from 1.5 percent down- 
ward, except in North Carolina where R. F. Poole estimated 3 percent and 
stated that the disease was prominent and caused considerable damage in 
the Piedmont area. In Wisconsin, according to R. =. Vaughan, the reduced 
amount of stripe is due to a combination of factors, including the in- 
creased planting of the stripe-resistant variety Wisconsin No. 38, the ex- 
tensive use of seed treatment for the varieties Velvet and Oderbrucker, 
and the dry summer of the preceding year. 





Spot biotch (Helminthosporium sativum) also caused little damage 
judging from reports. In eastern North Dakota it was said that heavy 
stands favored the development of head blight. More than the usual amount 
occurred in this State, ds well as in Iowa and Kansas; elsewhere the nor- 
mal slight amount or even less. 





Head blight (Helminthosporium sp.) was more abundant than usual in 
the Red River Valley of North Dakota, where heavy stands and late rains 
favored its development. 





Footrot and seedling blight caused by Helminthesporium spp. includ- 
ing H. sativum and Fusarium spp., were reported as causing 6 percent loss 
in Iowa, 1 percent in Minnesota and North Dakota, and a trace in South 
Dakota. Fusarium footrot caused slight losses in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Oregon, and Helminthosporium in Montane and Oregon. The cercosporelle 
footrot caused by C. herpovrichoides was reported from Idaho and Oregon. 











Leaf rusts. Puccinia anomala was, as usual, said to be of slight 
or negligible importance in States revorting it. In New York, M. F. Barrus 
and K. D. Butler reported that on spring barley "There was apparently very 
little of this rust this year. Seed inspectors reported it as considerable 
in 6 fields, and some in 5 fields out of 41. We found it in slight amounts 
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in 6 out of 2 fields." A heavy infection was observed in one field of 
winter barley in Monroe County, West Virginia, according to C. R- Orton. 
J. He Miller reported about 1 percent loss to certain varieties at Athens, 
Georgia, where, he stated, this rust occurs very rarely. In Kansas a con- 
siderable amount was observed on some varieties in experimental plots at 
Manhattan, according to C. 0. Johnston. A loss of 1 percent was reported 
from Illinois, 0.5 percent in Pennsylvania, traces in New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Iowa, and Oregon, and the disease was reported from Minnesota as 
occurring generally but causing no loss. P. rubigo-vera tritici was re- 
ported as causing 2 percent loss in Kentucky, 0.5 percent in Virginia, and 
traces in North Carolina, Michigan, and South Dakota. 





Stem rust (Puccinia graminis tritici) caused losses amounting to more 
than 10 percent of the crop in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois, as indicated 
on the map (Fig. 23) the area where damage was heaviest including northern 
Illinois, southern Wisconsin, and eastern Iowa. R. E. Vaughan reported that 





























Fig. 23. Estimated percentage loss from stem rust of 
barley in 1937. 


stem rust caused a 25 percent reduction in kernel weight in experimental 
plots at Madison. Smaller but significant losses occurred in North and 
South Dakota, especially the eastern parts, and in Minnesota and Nebraska. 
In Kansas infection was said to be esnecially severe on winter barley in 
the south central part, and on spring barley in the north central part of 
the State. 


Scald (Rhynchosporium secalis) was reported for the first time from 
Missouri, where a considerable infection was found on barley hybrids at 
the Experiment Station, Columbia, according to A. G Johnson. In Minnesota 
J. J. Christensen reported very heavy infection occurring locally on cer- 
tain varieties not grown commercially in that State. A loss of 2 percent 
was estimated in Oregon, and occurrence was reported from Wisconsin and 
California. 
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Covered smut (Ustilago hordei) seered to be of about average in- 
portance. More than Last year wes reverted from Pennsylvania, Iowa, and 
South Dakota, and less from Minnesota end Kansas. In New York there was 
more in winter barley end less in spring novker. According to M. F. Barrys 
winter barley is a recent crop for Nev York State, where it is grown in 
Wayne County and nearby. Sore covered suut, ranging up to 2% percent, was 
found in every field observed, and the average loss was estimated at 10.3 
percent. host of the fields were from the sane seed source. In spring 
barley, which is much move ge erom, the low averare percentage of logs, 
0.4, is due to seed sa da Cther loss estinetes renorted are 10 per- 
cent in Ternessee, 9.4 in Pe nsylve ania, 7 to @ in West Virginia, A in 
Kentucky, South La kota, and f Xensas, 4 in Marvland end Virginia, 2.5 in 
Iowa, 1.5 in Wyoming, 1 in North Carolina, Ohio, Illinois, and Montena, 
0.8 in Wisconsin, 0.5 in Minnesota end North Dal:ota, 0.2 in Michigan and 
Oregon, aud traces in Tniliana ard Tdano. In O”iehoma covered smut and 
loose smut tugether caused 5 percent ioss. 


T™ nuda, U. nigra, and others), 
Less than usnel was revered from Illinois, 7.48, Ftecond sin, and linnesota, 
Reports fron Wisconsin and Minnesote statcd that dry weather at flowering 
time in 19%6 was wifavyvereble to invecticn. Gn spring barley in New York 
there was a@lso iess tnaen usual. In most other Staies rsnorting on relative 
prevelence there was atcut the usual anount. Perceutiage losses retorted 
for loose s.mt, except in Illinois and Wisconsin, vere less tnan for covered 
smuc. Tey are, > percent in Yest Virginia e I cepa 465 in Fennsyl- 
vania, 2.7 in Illinois, 2.5 in Virginie, 2 in South Dekota and Maryland, 
1.60 in Wiccousia, 1 in North Camlina, 0.5 in Ohio end Towa, ane traces in 
Indiena, siinuesota, Norta Dekote, Mentue’ty, Moniena, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Oregon. In New York there was cousiderably move in winter barley than in 
the more widely grown spring barle;, estimates of redvction in yield being 
1 percent and 0.1 nercent respectively. 


Loose samt (Ustilazo spp., including 


Leaf spot (Ascochyta rraninicola) was found in Illinois for the first 

pein in Rendoloh ard licceun.n Counties, as reported by the State Natural 

story Survey. This is the first report to the Survey on barley. Freot 
(Glaviceps purpurea) was revorted us oce urring locelly in northern States, 
including New York, Michigan, “ieconsin, Minnesota, Nerth Dakota, end Wyo- 
ming. G. H. Starr remerxed that this t was the first time he had found ergot 
in berley in Wyoming. Net blotch ‘(Pyren ophosa teres) was noted in most 
fields examined in New York, with con-ideravle in-section in some, but with 
a total reduction in vield of only a trace. It wus seid to be prevalent 
on some varieties in experimental plots at Menhetten, Kansas, and was re- 
ported from iichigan ard Wisconsin. lWLeaf snot (Seytovia passerinii): 
This infreocucntly reported disense wac found in one field in Pulaski County 
and one in White County, according to the [Illinois State Natural History 


Survey. 





Basal glume rot (Bacterium atrofaciens). Barley has been recorded 
as a host for this organism, but had not been reported as such to the 
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Survey prior to 1947, when traces of infection were found in one field in 
Scott County, Illinois, as reported by the State Natural History Survey. 
Bacterial blight (Bacterium translucens) is an important disease in Iowa. 
C. S. Reddy estimated 5 percent loss in 1937. 





Albinism (genetic) was observed to be unusually abundant in barley 
that germinated during January, in California. 


LINUM USITATISSIMUM. FLAX: 





Wilt (Fusarium lini) was of the usual prevalence in Minnesota and 
North Dakota, and caused losses estimated at 1 percent in both States. [In 
Wisconsin more than usual was reported. Rust (Melampsora lini): The usual 
infection but moderate importance was reported from Minnesota, the loss 
there being estimated at 0.5 percent. In Wisconsin and North Dakota there 
was said to be less than usual. Damping-off (Pythium debaryanum) was less 
important than usual in Iowa, but caused a loss of 10 percent according to 
C. S» Reddy. Root rot (Rhizoctonia sp. and other fungi) occurred gener- 
ally and caused a loss of 0.5 percent in Minnesota. Pasmo (Sphaerella 
linorum Yollenweber [Septoria linicola (Speg.) Garassini [Phlyctaena lini- 
cola Speg.]]): Scattered infection was reported from ‘Jisconsin and Minne- 
sota, with less than usual in “isconsin and the usual amount in Minnesota. 
Heat canker (non-parasitic) was reported from Minnesota and North Dakota, 
with the usual prevalence in toth States, and with a loss of 0.5 percent 
in North Dakota. 




















OATS. See AVENA SATIVA. 


ORYZA SATIVA.’ __ RICE: 





Leaf spot (Cercospora oryzae) was seid to be about as abundant as 
usual in both Arkansas and Louisiana. It is an important disease in the 
latter State, according to T. C. Ryker, who estimeted a reduction in yield 
of 2 to 5 percent. Black kernel: Chaetomium spe, Curvularia lunata, 
Fusarium sp., Nigrosvora oryzae, and Phoma sp. were rerorted associated 
with this condition in Texas. Black leaf smut (Entyloma sp.) was less 
prevalent than last year in Louisiana, according to T. C. Ryker. Stem rot 
(Leptosphaeria salvinii [Sclerotium oryzae]) was reported by FE. C. Tullis 
as more severe in Arkansas than it had been for the past two or three 
years. In Louisiana there was less than usual. Leaf and glume spot 

















(Ophiobolus miyabeanus [Helminthosporium oryzae]) was reported from Arkansas 





as about average and from Louisiana as less prevalent than usual. Blast 
(Piricularia oryzae) was reported from Arkansas. Sheath spot (Rhizoctonia 








sp.) was of the usual slight importance in Louisiana. ‘Smut (Tilletia 
horrida): TT. C. Ryker reported this as occurring in the usual slight 
amounts in Louisiana, and stated that Rexore is the only variety upon 
which it has been found to be prevalent in that Stute. 
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Straighthead (non-parasitic) was reported as occurring locally in 
Arkansas. White tip (non-parasitic) was roported from Louisiana as of 
moderate importance although general in rice sections. 


RICE. See ORYZi SATIVA. 
RYE. See SECALE CEREALE. 


SECALE CEREALE. RYE ; 





Ergot (Claviceps purpurea). Judging from the number of States in 
which its presence was reported, and from the comments of some of the re- 
porters, ergot was somewhat more prevalent than for the past several years, 
It was reported from Connecticut, New Vork, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virgin- 
ia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. In New York, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and North Dakota there was seid to be more than usual; in Mary- 
land, Michigan, Wisconsin, and South Dakota the usual amount was reported; 
for other States no comparison was made. M. F. Barrus and K. D. Butler 
reported that they found ergot in 8 rye fields out of the 12 visited in 
New York, and, "In the plots of rye used in the potato rotation experi- 
ment at North Cohocton, Steuben County, every head was badly affected." 
Severe infection observed in one field in Washington was reported by A. G. 
Johnson as follows: “In a twelve-acre field of rye near Colville, Wash- 
ington, there was 40 to 50 percent ergot. The threshed grain contained 
29-5 percent ergot sclerotia by weight, 32 percent by volume.” [In Illinois, 
according to the State Natural History Survey, volunteer rye in wheat was 
heavily infected, while rye fields were very lightly infected. %. E. 
Brentzel reported that carly rains and cool weather favored infection in 
North Dakota. Loss estimates are 4 percent in South Dakota, 1 in Wiscon- 


sin, 0.7 in Iowa, 0.5 in Minnesote, North Dakota, and Maryland, traces 
elsewhere. ; 





Anthracnose (Colletotrichum graminicola) was also more widely re- 
ported than for some years past. Losses were estimated at 5 percent in 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina, 0.5 percent in “isconsin and Illinois, 
traces in Indiana, Michigan, and Iowa. In Wisconsin the disease was said 


to be widespread in May, causing losses up to 10 to 15 percent in affected 
fields. 





Stem rust (Puccinia graminis) was unimportant on rye in 1937, losses 
reported being a trace or none. 





Leaf rust (Puccinia rubigo-vera secalis). Estimates of loss from 
leaf rust ranged from 5 percent in Pennsylvania, 2 percent in Ohio and 
Illinois, to 0.5 percent in Virginia and Wisconsin, a trace in North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Indiana, Iowa, and Oregon, and no loss in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and Montana. In Georgia, according to J. H. Miller, infec- 
tion was heavier than usual, and the loss observed in certain varietics at 
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athens was about 1C pereent. In Yisconsin R. EB. Vaughan reported that al- 
though infection was severe on spring-sown rye to be used for pasture, the 
grain crop escaped damage through its earlier maturity. 


Leaf spot (Ascochyta graminicola) was found in Illinois, in Rond 
County. According to the State Natural History Survey, this disease has 
been found twice previously, in 1940 in Clinton County, and in 1931 in 
Edwards County. This is the first report of its occurrence on rye in the 
Survey files. Powdery mildew (Erysiphe graminis) was reported from Michi- 
gan and New Jersey. Scab (Gibbereila saubinetii) was found in one field 
in Illinois, occurred locaily in “isconsin, and was reported from Ohio. [In 
each case a trace of loss was estimated. YFootrot and seedling blight 
(Helminthosporium spp. and Fusarium spp.) were reported from nine States, 
mostly in the north central region, the only loss of more than 1 percent 
estimated being 2 percent in Iowa. Mushroom death (Marasmius tritici) was 
reported by the Illinois State Natural History Survey from an additional 
county, Bond. Scald (Rhynchosporium secalis) was reported only from Illi- 
nois where a loss of 1 percent was estimated. Stem smut (Urocystis occulta) 
was widely reported as of negligible importance, the only loss higher than 
a trace being 0.5 percent in Illinois. 




















SORGHUM VULGARE. SORGHUM: 





Leaf blight caused by a fungus tentatively referred to Ascochyta 
sorghina Sacc. was reported for the first time in 1947, from Alabama and 
Georgia (PDR 21: 309; 378). In Georgia it was first brought to the atten- 
tion of pathologists in 1930, but its general distribution and severe at- 
tack on grain sorghums, sorgo, Sudan grass, and Johnson grass, indicated 
occurrence for a considerable period, as did also reports of growers that 
they had observed what seemed to be the same disease for about forty years. 
If the fungus is the same as the European species, the severe infection re- 
ported here suggests that conditions in these southern States are particu- 
larly favorable for its development, or that the hosts are especially sus- 
ceptible, or both. 


Rust (Puccinia purpurea) was said to be more prevalent than usual 
in Kansas, where C. 0. Johnston revorted "A sprinkling was noted on for- 
age sorghums (Atlas and Kansas Orange), near Manhattan. It was also noted 
in the Botany Department experimental plots, and was seen on Atlas-Johnson 
grass natural hybrids." -Rust. was reported from Texas also, on sweet and 
grain sorghums. 





Head smut (Sorosporium reilianum) was reported from isconsin, where 
it was said to be of the usual slight importance and scattered occurrence. 
Covered kernel smut (Sphacelotheca sorghi) was reported as occurring in the 
usual amounts in Yisconsin, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Wyoming. Accord- 
ing to G H. Starr the disease is very important in southeastern Vyoming. 
In 1937 it caused a 15 percent reduction in yield of seed, although loss 
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to forage was slight. In a number of fields inspected from 25 to 45 percent 
of the heads were infected. Other losses reported are 1 percent in Okla- 
homa and 2 percent in Kansas. 


Anthracnose: Colletotrichum falcatum was found on all plants ina 
twenty-acre field of broom corn in Cumberland County, Illinois, as reported 
by the State Natural History Survey. A specimen of C. graminicola, on 
sorghum, was received from Virginia. Red spot (Fusarium sp., Rhizoctonia 
sp.) was reported from Reeves County, Texas. Root rot, with which Helmin- 
‘thosporium sp., Phoma sp., Aspergillus nigricans, and nematodes are associ- 
ated, is generally distributed and an important problem in Oklahoma. In 
1937 it caused a reduction in yield estimated at 10 percent. Root and 
crown rot of milo with the cause listed as Pythium sp., was reported to 
the Survey only from Texas in 1937. 

















A root rot with which a Bacterium sp. was associated was reported 
from Reeves County, Texas. Bacterial stripe (Bacterium andropogoni) was 
reported from Kansas by C. @. Johnston, as follows "A little was observed 
on sorghuns in creek valleys in the vicinity of Manhattan during September. 
There was a considerable infection on feterita and some feterita hybrids in 
the Botany Department exverimental plots late in the season." Bacterial 
spot (Bacteriun holeci): A considerable amount was observed on Sudan grass, 
and traces on a few other sorghums in experimental plots at Manhattan, 
Kansas, according to C. 0. Johnston. It was also reported as occurring 
locally in Arizona. Bacterial streak (Bacterium holcicola): C. 0. Johnston 
reported from Kansas that "Traces were observed on a few varieties and hy- 
brids in experimental plots late in the season. It was especially prev- 
alent on Sudan grass." 











Chlorosis due to iron deficiency was reported as causing 5 percent 
loss in Oklahoma. Weak neck (cause unknowm): According to C. 0. Johnston, 
"A. F. Swanson reported considerable injury caused by this trouble in ex- 
perimental plots at Hays, Kansas." 


TRITICUM AESTIVUM, T. DURUM, etc. WHEAT: 








Eveot (T.aviceps purpurea), as usual, was of slight importance in 
the five Sites roperting it, although there was said to be more than usual 
in New York, ‘uuucsota (on durum), and North Dakota (more common on durum). 
In New York, where ergot seldom occurs on wheat, it was found in three 
fields. 





Anthracnose (Colletotrichum graminicola) was found in two fields in 
New York, the only State from which it was reported. 





Fowdery mildew (Erysiphe graminis) was reported as causing slight to 
moderate damage in many fields in New York, with the total loss for the 
State doubtfully estimated at 2 to 3 percent. It was found to some extent 
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in practically every field visited, according to M. F. Barrus and kK. D. 
Butler. In Illinois the disease was observed only in thick spots along a 
ravine in one field. In Kansas, Cs 0. Johnston reported infection as prev- 
alent in the Manhattan rust nursery, moderate in some fields in the Kaw 
Valley and more or less heavy in some lowland fields in the extreme north- 
eastern part. Powdery mildew was also said to be generally distributed in 
New Jersey and Virginia, more prevalent than usual in West Virginia, much 
less sO in Indiana, about as usual in Michigan, and was reported from 
Texas. (See PDR 21: 201-211 for resort on varietal reactions in Kansas). 


Footrots and rootrots, and scediing blight caused by various organ- 
isms; Cercosporella footrot (C. herpotrichoides) caused traces of loss in 
Idaho, “ashington, and Oregon. Fusarium spp. and Helminthosporium spp., 
including H. sativum, were reported from a wide range, mostly together. 
Comments indicated that this type of footrot was more to much more preva- 
lent than usual in most of the States reporting from the central part of 
the country, where losses were estimated at 5 percent in Iowa and Kansas, 
and 2 percent in Minnesota and the Dakotas. In Kansas, according to Hurley 
Fellows, the increased prevalence was associated with the dry hot season. 
Damage in other States, when reported, was negligible. In Pennsylvania, 
according to R. S. Kirby, H. sativum was found in only 4 of the 109 wheat 
fields surveyed. Seedling blight (Fusarium spp. and Helminthosporium sp. ) 
was of the usual moderate importance in Minnesota. Take-all (Ophiobolus 

raminis) was seen in onlv 5 fields of the 169 visited in New York, ac- 
cording to M. F. Barrus and K. D. Butler, and none was reported in the 50 
fields inspected by seed inspectors. In Kansas, Hurley Fellows re@orted 
that this disease was prevented from developing by the dry hot season and 
there was less than usual. Take-all was revorted also from Tennessee and 
Oregon. Rootrot (Pythium sp. ) was revorted from Texas where it caused a 
loss of 0.5 percent. 














Scab (cause reported as Fusarium culmorum) occurred in Adams County, 
Washington. 





Scab (Gibberella saubinetii) was reported generally, with slight 
or negligible losses, from New York to North Carolina east to the Missis- 
sippi, from Iowa, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, and from Georgia and Texas. 
The only loss estimates of 1 percent or more were 1.5 percent in Maryland 
and Virginia, and 1 percent in Pennsylvania and North Carolina. However, 
rather severe local infections were reported in some cases. 





Blotch (Helminthosporium sativum) was reported from Michigan. 





Mushroom death (Marasmius tritici) was found in one small area in 
one field in Effingham County, Illinois, according to the State Natural 
History Survey. 





Stom rust (Puccinia graminis tritici) distinguished itself by the 
second major outbreak within three years, with a total loss exceeded only 
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in 1935 during the twenty years that loss estimates have been compiled by 
the Survey. The 1937 epidemic extended further to the east than did that 
of 1945, was much less severe in the spring wheat region and the Great 
Plains States, and did not involve regions to thé west or south. This dif- 
ference in area covered and losses caused during the two years is shewn in 
Figures 24 and 25, while in Figure 26 is given an approximate representa- 
tion of the regions most severely affected in 1937, based on all available 
information. 


Much concerning the development of the epidemic has been given in 
Volume 21 of the Reporter, and a detailed account for Kansas is the sub- 
ject of Supplement 107. Apparently there was very little overwintering in 
Texas in 1936-1937. The rust was first noticed in southern Texas April 6 
and in northern Texas at the end of April. Most of the wheat in Texas and 
Oklahoma, except in scattered areas and late fields, matured early enough 
to escape damage, but rust development was sufficient to furnish abundant 
inoculum for regions to the north. By the end of the first week in June 
infection was general as far north as central Iowa, although only in traces 
northward,.and in some restricted areas, notably in southwestern Missouri, 
northeastern Oklahoma, and southeastern Kansas, in northeastern Kansas and 
in east central Illinois, it was already very heavy. An unusually heavy 
infection was observed on the leaves in Kansas at this time, in some fields 
leaf infection being as high as 25 percent, with only a trace to 5 percent 
on the stems (Suppl. 107). Subsequently the development of the rust was 
favored by heavy stands of wheat, much of which was late, by weather, and 
by the preponderance again of race 56 to which most of the spring wheat 
varieties grown in North and South Dakota were susceptible. The smaller 
loss in Minnesota as compared with the Dakotas is probably attributable to 
the fact that a large part of the spring wheat planted there was Thatcher, 
which is resistant to race 56. In the winter wheat region heaviest losses 
were concentrated in the area from northeastern Oklahoma, eastern Kansas, 
and southeastern Nebraska, through Iowa, Missouri, central Illinois, and 
Indiana, to southwestern Ohio (Figure 26). Losses in Iowa, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, and Indiana were the heaviest reported for at least twenty years. 


Westward the amount of infection decreased rapidly, owing to drought 
and heat, which in themselves caused great deterioration in the condition 
of the crop. Johnston, Melchers, and Miller (Suppl. 107) reported that 
the loss from stem rust in the eastern quarter of Kansas was 27 percent, 
whereas in the section immediately adjoining on the west it was only 3.5 
percent and farther west it was even less, amounting to only a trace in 
the western half of the State. 


Attention is called to the correction in the Crop Loss Estimates 
(PpR 23: 17-18). : 


Leaf rust (Puccinia rubigo-vera tritici). Opinion as to the im- 
portance of leaf rust varies widely, as shown by reports and estimates 
from neighboring States (Fig. 27); in fact, this disease is probably one 
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Fig. 27. Estimated percentage losses from leaf rust of wheat in 1937. 
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of the least uniformly estimated as far as comnarative records are con- 
cerncd. Pathologists who have worked with it indicate ceveral possible 
reasons for this lack of uniformity: in areas where leaf rust is most im- 
portant it occurs practically every year to a greater or less extent with 
the result that its effect on vield is apt to be overlooked except in epi- 
demic outbreaks, and ever then, for lack of e disease-free standard, the 
loss may largely be underestimated: because it occurs to some extent every 
year, it does not focus the attention by a spectacular outbreak as does 
stem rust: in contrast to the apparent suddenness with which stem rust 
often attacks, leaf rust is apt to anpear early and to develop steadily 
throughout the season; since it does not cause shriveling of the grain 

as stem rust does, its effects are much less conspicuous. Possibly this 
contrast with stem rust is a chief factor responsible for minimizing leaf 
rust as a cause of loss. Even in enidemic years, damage is likely to be 
overshadowed by or confused with that due to stem rust, since, in general, 
conditions favorable for one rust are also favorable for the other. 





























It is probable that if the loss from stem rust were spread over a 
period of years instead of being concentrated in destructive outbreaks, 
that disease would attract much less attention thm it does. Suppose, for 
example, that loss in. Minnesota instead of varying from a trace to 57 per- 
cent had been 11 percent annually, which is the present average and the 
highest for any State, would it not be considered a routine loss subject 
to the "familiarity that breeds contempt", rather than a calamity to be 
feared? 


It is of interest to note that the twenty-year period from 1918 to 
1947 includes four years, 1919, 1920, 1945, and 1947, in which the total 
loss to the country from stem rust was more than percent, and only one, 
1935, in which leaf rust caused as much as 5 percent loss, according to the 
estimates. Nevertheless, the average estimated loss from leaf rust for the 
period was 1.6 percent, practically half as much as the 4.4 percent average 
for stem rust; and this in snite of the fact that, in the opinion of those 
who heave worked with it, damage.from leaf rust has been rather consistently 
underestimated. 


This is not to say that leef rust dees not vary in importance from 
year to year and from region to region. On the contrar:, it probably does 
vary much more widely than our reports would indicate. 


In 1937, reports and estimates indicated less leaf rust than usual 
in the winter wheat region of the central part of the country, because of 
non-overwintering and consequent late appearance. According to I. Me 
Atkins, leaf rust was not observed at Denton, Texas, until March 31, which 
is much later than usual, the disease ordinavily reaching epidemic propor- 
tions by thet time, and on April 15 infection although general was still 
very light. C. 0. Johnston reported that in Kansas “Leaf rust developed 
unusually late in the season and was heavy only in the eastern half of the 
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State. The most damage was noted on late wheat in the northeastern quarter, 
Leaf rust undoubtedly was more serious than in 1936 but was overshadowed 
by the stem rust epidemic." R. M. Caldwell reported that leaf rust in 
Indiana did not develop until late in the season. In Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin there was less leaf rust than usual, its effects being obscured by 
those of stem rust in Wisconsin, according to R. E. Vaughan. On the other 
hand, in Illinois, Minnesota, and South Dakota, there was said to be more 


or much more than usual, while in North Dakota the normal amount was re- 
ported. 


In the Southeast a mild winter permitted extensive overwintering 
and unusually early and severe development resulting in heavy loss judg- 
ing from a report from Georgia by J. H. Miller. Leaf rust began to appear 
during February, and about 10 percent of the leaves were infected in north- 
ern Georgia by the middle of March, a month earlier than usuale No comments 
were made in reports from other States in this section. Farther north, 
there was said to be less than usual in Maryland, and the usual amount in 
Pennsylvania. "Leaf rust was found in every one of the 169 fields of win- 
ter wheat visited in New York", according to Barrus and Butler, and "The 
loss estimate of 21.7 percent in winter wheat was based on the increases 
in yield obtained by dusting 10 fields where leaf rust was the only im- 
portant disease present affected by the dust." Estimates of loss are shom 
in Figure 27. 


Glume blotch (Septoria nodorum) was reported as occurring in the 
usual amounts or somewhat more, and as causing losses estimated at 2 per- 
cent in Pennsylvania, 1.5 in New York, 1 in Nerth Carolina, and smaller 
amounts in other States. Head blight and glume blotch reported as due to 
Septoria and Alterneria caused a loss of 0.5 percent in Michigan, and a 
head blight associated with Alternaria, Diplodia, Fusarium, and in some 
cases with S. nocurum was reported from New Jersey. 








Speckled leaf blotch (Sentoria tritici). In Illinois, according to 
the State Natural llistory Survev, this is a rather important disease. 
Prevalence in 19347 was about as usual and the loss was estimated at 6 
percent. In fields exemined the averuge percentage of plants affected was 
95-7, with 16.5 percent of the leaf area destroyed. In one field all plants 
were attacked and more than 40 percent of the leaf area was involved. In 
other States reporting it, speckled leaf blotch is not considered important. 


The loss in New York and Virginia was said to be 1 percent; elsewhere it 
was less. 





Bunt (Tilletia levis and T. tritici). Unusually large amounts oc- 
curred in some parts of Texas and Oklahoma, according to reports. Ke 
Starr Chester reported that "Five hundred carloads of 1937 Oklahoma wheat 
were docked for smut. Much of the wheat was smutty but just under dockage 
concentration. This is our most serious wheat problem." More than usual 


was reported from New York, Pennsvlvania, and Illinois. In New York the 
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loss to winter wheut from Ts levis was estimated at 1.5 percent. Reserd- 
ing their estimate, Barrus and Putler commented, "1.5 psrcent is the aver- 
age Of all fields visited but we think that thc actua 31 percentage was 
somewhat higher. Thirty-four cerlots of whcat received at Buffalo during 
tho first 50 deys of the 1937 crop movement were graded smitty." In Nev 
York the disease is present mainly in the western parte In Pennsylvania, 
secording to Re S. Kirby, "Bunt was found in 71, or 72.6 percent, out of 
122 untreuted fields surveyed. A tracs was found in 2 of the 19 ficlds 
treated with copper exrbonite and in 6 of the 25 treated with cercson." 


Elsewhere, when indicted, there wes the usu2l amount or iess. In 
Wyoming, “ r survey made lnte in th: summer, reported by G H. Starr, 80 
percent of the fields ex«mined weve free from bunt although a few showed 
high perecntugees, and no buat wes found in the northern portion or the 
western vellcys. Evidence from termina ‘lL inspection of cnr reccipts in the 
Pacifie Northwest indicctes a deercrise in loss from amut ty wheat in thet 
region during the neriod from 1930 to 1947, eccording to Bert W. Whitlock 
(PDR 21: 407-409). 


Losse 


s of 1 percent or more 3sti vty dain 1937 include 5 peresnt in 
Id.uho, 4 in Pen 


nsylvaninz and + ate 2.5 in Marylend and Virginia, 2 


in Michigen, 1.5 in New York and Wyoming, and 1 in Kentucky, North Crrolinn, 


Wisconsin, South Dnkote, Kensas, and orseon. 


Loose smut (Ustil.eo tritici-) was generally reported as “~ccurring 
in the usual amounts or less, with losses runging from 4 peresnt dvmwrd. 
Unusually hesvy infection in winter whert in Konsas, Okishoma, and north 

central Texas wes reported by Ce. 0. Johnston (PDR 21: 199-200), it being 
sabaked iy serious in northern Texas and in Oklehoma. fc stated that 
"This situction has bcen developing for the past four or five yerrs, and 
I think there is no doubt thet thet we may expericnce heavier infections 
in the hard red winter wheat arco of Veanseas within the next fow ycrrs. As 
a matter of fact, there is mre loose smut in Kensas this year then I heave 
evsr observed before." A trace of loose smut was found in esveral veric- 
ties in plots at the Moro branch scxperiment strtion in Oregon, in hezds 
of whect grown from local:sced raiced in the plots the v-ar previous. 
According to Roderick Sprngue, "Thile it is not uncormon to find a trace 
“f lonse smut ct Moro in the first gsnerction prgeny 927 sced grown ofcst 
of tho Rockies, it is rather rare to find it in the progeny °%f sced that 





has been grown on the station." (‘PDR 21: 225). 


Basal glume rot (Bneterium rtrofaciens) was reported from [llincis. 
Black chaff (Bre ctorium trenslucens unculcsun): Leeal or seattcred infec- 


tions were report:d from Virginie, Ohio, Illincis, Yiseensin, Minnesota, 
Iowa,_and the Dekotese 





Wheat nematode (Anguina tritici) wes reparted from West Virginia, 





in Monroe County. In Goorgie it wes found in 21d loestions in Hart, 
Franklin, and Pickens Countics, smc in a new incatinn in Stephens County. 
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Mosaic (virus). R. M. Caldwell reported much more than last year 
in winter wheat in Indiana. The varieties Trumbull, Gladden, Fulhio, and 
Michigan Amber are very resistant, while Purkoff and Purdue Non. 1 are 
very susceptible, according to his report. In Illinois mosaic occurs in 
the Illinois River Valley where in 30 fields observed in 1947, 6.6 per- 
cent of the plants were diseased, according to the State Natural History 
Survey. Hurley Fellows reported less than the average and much less than 
last year in Kansas. The loss in all three States was said to be a trace. 


Albinism (genetic). Unusual amounts were observed in California 
in wheat and barley that emerged during January, according to Ce A. 
Sunesone 


WHEAT. See TRITICUM AESTIVUM. 


ZEA MAYS. FIELD CORN: 





Black bundle (Cephalosporium acremonium), although less prevalent 
than usual in Illinois, caused a considerable loss, estimated at 6.8 per- 
cent. The State Natural History Survey reported that among 12,500 stalks 
examined from the middle of October to the middle of November, 15.5 per- 
cent were infected by this organism, of which 6.8 percent were barren and 
8.6 percent bore ears. One percent loss was estimated in Pennsylvania and 
a trace in Iowa. In New Jersey only a few infected stalks were observed. 
The disease was reported from Texas also. 





Ear and stalk rot (Diplodia spp.). D. zeae as a cause of both dis- 
eases was said to be less to much less prevalent as compared with both the 
preceding and the average year in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. John 
F. Trost reported that in Indiana "General reports verify counts of one or 
two ears per wagon load at husking. Less than 0.1 percent of Diplodia in- 
fection was found in seed germinations of thé 1937 crop." In Illinois, 
according to the State Natural History Survey, "The average percentage of 
ears infected in positive fields was 0.75. Occurrence was too rare for 
the standard 200-ear count. Koehler reports 0.18 percent on the University 
South Farm." In all of these States, where the fungus is ordinarily 4 very 
important factor, as well as in Michigan where it is usually of little con- 
sequence, it was practically negligible in 1937, according to reparts and 
estimates. This agrees with Hoppe's findings (PDR 22: 234-241) from the 
1937 survey on relative prevalence and geographic distribution of corn ear 
rot fungi as shown by samples from carload lots of known origin, "The 1937 
crop throughout the Corn Belt proper was characterized by the lowest inci- 
dence of Diplodia zeae for the five years this survey has been in progress." 
He reported further that D. zeae was the principal fungus, as in previous 
surveys, in samples from the Atlantic Seaboard States including Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Delaware, and that high percentages occurred in sam- 
ples from the southern States (Fig. 29). Collaborators’ reports from 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Wisconsin, and Minnesota indicated the usual slight 
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Percentage losses due to ear und stalk rots caused by 
Diplodia zeae, as estimated by collaborators, 1947. 
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Average percentages, by States, of Diplodia zeae recovered 
in plating damaged kernels from samples obtained from carload 
lots of corn (1937 erop) arriving at terminal markets. (Hoppe, 


PDR 22: 236). 
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or moderate amounts of ear and stalk rot. In Wisconsin, according to R. 
Ee Vaughan, "There was very little except a small amount in the southern 
tier 2f townships and on river bottom lends." Occurrence in Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, South Ceroline, and Tennessee during 1937 is reported 
by Larsh from the examination of diseased cornstalks collected by N. E. 
Stevens carly in 1938 (PPR 22: 159-162). In Figures 28 and 29 are indi- 
cated, respectively, the losses estimatzd by collaborators as due to ear 
and stalk rot caouscd by De zeac, and the average percentage °f De zene 
recovered in plating demnged kernels from samples obtaimd from errlocd 
lots arriving at terminal markets, as reported by Hoppe. 


Diplodia macrospora is much less sbundmt than De. zece in regions 
where both species occur, according to both Larsh and Hoppe, the ratio 
being about 1 te 25 or 30. This fungus vas recovered by Hoppe frem 
samples of damaged corn from Mississippi, Alnbsma, snd Tennessece Larsh 
reported its occurrence on diseaseé cornstalks collected in Alabama, 
Florida, and Tenncessce. These reports from Mississippi nd Tennessee are 


apparently the first for those St-tes. 





Physalospora rhodina (Diplodia frumenti) was also reported by Larsh, 
in diseased cornstalks from Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. This species is also much less ebundant than De zeae. 





Ear rots caused by various organisms. The low estimate of total 
loss to the country from ear rots in 1937, amounting to 2.6 percent, or 
not more than 3 percent when loss from diplodia ear mt is included (PDR 
Suppl. 108), is supported by the data reported by Stevens (PDR 22: 375- 
377; 129-133) on the incidence of corn ear rots in the 1937 crop and on 
the fluctuation of ear rots in the Corn Belt from 1935 to 1937, and by 
Hoppe (PDR 22: 234-241) on the relative prevalence of the various fungi 
concernede Hoppe wrote that "Market inspectors, corn breeders and ~thers 
interested in corn production are generally agreec that the 1947 crop was 
one of the cleanest on record, with respect to esr and kernel rot dis- 
easese" As explenation for this situation he suggested, "Although the 
exceptionally fevorable weather that prevailed during -nd following the 
maturation perind probably accounted in ea lerge messure for the low 
incidence %f ear rots in 1937, the prssible influence of hybrid eorn is 
not to be overlooked." As an aid in visuclizing the distribution and 
relative prevalence of the three fungi chiefly eoncermd, i.é-, Diplodia 
zeae, Fusarium moniliforme, and Gibberella saubinetii, m-ps compiled from 
Hoppe's data ere included (Figs. 29, 40, 31). 








Ear rot caused by Aspergillus spp. A. niger was reported by col- 
leborators from Illinois, Kansas, and Oklehoma, and Ae %chraceus from 
Tllinois. According to the Stete Natural History Survey, there was less 
than usuel in Illinois, so little being present that the standard count 
%f 200 ecrs per field was not sufficient te indicate prevalence. The 
average percentcges of infected esrs found in field counts were 0-46 for 
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Fig. 470. Average percentages, by States, of Fusarium moniliforme. re- 

covered in plating damaged kernels from samples obtained from car- 
rsh, load lots of corn (1937 crop) arriving at terminal markets. (Hoppe, 
ae PDR 22: 236). ' , 
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Fig. 31. Average percentages, by States, of Gibberella saubinetii re- 
covered in plating damaged kernels from saaples obtained from car- 
load lots of corn (1937 ervp) arriving at terminal markets. (Hoppe, 
PDR 22: 236). 
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A- niger, and 1 for A. ochraceus. While Aspergillus occurred throughout 
the State it was rare in northern parts. Hoppe found Aspergilius to be 
much more prevalent west of the Mississippi. He obtained it from samples 
from all States west of the River, the highest percentages being 9 in 
Kansas, and 4.5 in Nebraska. Eastward, less than 1 percent appeared in 
cultures from samples from Tennessee, Indiana, and Illinois, and none 
from other sources. 








Ear rots caused by Fusarium spp. were reported with percentage losses 
as follows: Louisiana, 5; Illinois, 3.7; North Carolina and Wisconsin, 1; 
North Dakota, 0.5; Indiana, Michigan, and Minnesota, traces; Kansas. 
Hoppe's data showed “other fusaria", i.e., fusaria other than F. monili- 
forme and the Fusarium stage of Gibberelle seubinetii, to be widespread but 
occurring in small amounts. 





Ear rot caused by Fusarium moniliforme. This species was probably 
included under Fusarium spp. in most reports, Michigan and Oklahoma being 
the only States “fron which it was reported separately. It was said to be 
of average prevaicice in Michigan and to cause a trace of loss. According 
to Hoppe, F- mo1il.forme was the most important fungus in samples from all 
States west of the Mississippi as well as in Iilinois, Indiana, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. Percentages reported by him are shown in Figure 
40. 








Ear rot caused by Gibberella saubinetii. Losses estimated for this 
ear rot, when reported separately, were small, the highest being 2 percent 
in Iowa. The map (Fig. 31) gives the percentages obtained in lioppe's cul- 
tures from samples from the various States. 





Ear rot caused by Nisrospora sphaerica (formerly reported as 
Basisporium gellarum). Prevalence was reported as greater than average 
in Wisconsin and lilinois, average in Minnesota, and less then average in 
Indiana and Iowa. Losses reported were small, 1 percent reduction in yield 
being estimated in Iowa, a total loss of 1 percent, of which 0.9 percent 
was reduction in yield, in Illinois, 0.5 percent in Wisconsin, and traces 
in Indiana and Minnesota. Late planting and killing by frost favored in- 
fection in northeastern Indiana, but not elsewhere in the State, according 
to John F. Trost. Hoppe (PDR 22: 234-241) attributed the low incidence 
found by him in the 1937 crop to the very favorable weather during the matu- 
ration period. esides the States already mentioned, he reported the fungus 
in cultures from Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, Ohio, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska. WN. sphaerica was isolated from popcorn from Erie County, New 
York, according to Charles Chupp. This seems to be the first report from 
that State. 








Nigrospora oryzae was obtained from a damaged kernel from Iowa 
(Hoppe, PDR 22: 239). 
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Ear rot caused by Penicillium spp. was more important than usual as 





a storage rot in Indiana, according to John F. Trost, factors explaining 

its increase being abundant moisture favoring development of larger ears 
‘and slow drying, and heavy freezing followed by warm humid winter weathcr. 
The consequent loss in. stored corn was estimated at 1 percent. In Illinois, 
the State Natural History Survey reported less than usual on corn in the 
field, the average percentage of infected ears being 3.4, amd tho reduction 
in yield 1.5. Hoppe obtained highest percentages of Penicillium in cul- 
tures from the cast central and west central States and in those from 
Nebraska and Kansas, although it appeared in cultures from all States 

except Tonnessec, Alabrma, and Mississippi. 





Miscellaneous fungi associated with car rots. Rhizopus Spe was — 
said to be less prevalent then usual in Illinois. Hoppe roportcd species 
of Alternaria, Chactomium, Epicocecum, and vnrious Mucors, and an unidenti- 
fied fungus which is prevalent enough each year in samples from the 
Atlantic Seaboard Stctes to be considered of major local importance. 





Stalk rots (various fungi other then Diplodia). In Illinois, 
according to the State Natural History Survey, stalk rot caused by various 
organisms, mostly not identificd, wes of about average prevalence and much 
more prevalent than in 1936. Field counts of 200 stalks pr field, made 
between October 14 and November 13 in 35 Illinois counties, weighted by 
field acreage, gave avcrage percentages ranging from 24 in Champaign 
County to 80.1 in Madison County, and a State avornge of 59-5. Losses 
from stalk rots in genernl have been reported in Supploment 108. strlk 
rot caused by Fusarium spe was said to be mre prevalent than usual in 
Wisconsin, where the loss was estimated at 6 percent. In North Dakota 
there was the usual amount with a loss of 0-5 percent. Small amounts of 
stalk rot caused by Gibberella saubinctii were reported from Illinois. 
Stalk rot (Phaeocytosporella zene) was reported from Illinois, where small 
percentages were found in four counties. Stalk rot, reported by the 
Illinois State Natural History Survey as due to Sclerotium spe (rmlfsii ?), 
was found for the first time in Perry and Madison Countics, where percent- 
ages of infection were said to be 15 and 28.5, {press ree (Se rolfsii 
has been reported on corn, but not frequently. )= 











Footrot and rotrot caused by various fungi. A rootmt of undeter- 
mined causo was reported from Colorado (PDR 21: 425). Losses estimated as 
due to foot and root rots caused by various »rganisms have been reported 
in Supplament 108. The Illinois State Natural History Survey reported 
that counts made in 63 fields throughout the State, from October 14 tn 
November 13, showed an average -f 7-1 percent of the stalks affected by 
rootrot, the greatest infection noted being 30 percent ond the total loss 
being cstimated at 4.5 percent. Footrots caused by Gibberclla, Fusarium, 
and Penicillium were responsible for a trace »f loss in the high water 
area of southern Michigan. In Minnesota Fusarium and Penicillium were 
associated in causing foot and root rot and seedling blight. Ge saubinetii and 




















1/ tL. R. Tehon writes that the fungus is now identified as 
Sclerotium (Rhizoctonia) bataticola.- 
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Fusarium were reported separately as the cause of footrot, with losses of 
1 and 2 percent, respectively, in North Carolina. Footrot due to Fusarim 
was also reported from Tennessee as the cause of 5 percent loss, and from 
Oregon where the loss was 0.2 percent. Rootrot due to Pythium sp. caused 
a trace of loss in Wisconsin. 


Seedling blight caused by various fungi. Gibberella saubinetii was 
less prevalent than usual in Wisconsin, there being more in early planted 
than in late planted corn. The usual moderate amount of seedling blight 
due to Penicillium spp. occurred in Indiana, a loss of 0.5 percent being 
reported. In Minnesota Fusarium and Penicillium together caused a loss of 
0.5 percent from foot and root rot and seedling blight. 











Brown spot (Physoderma zeae-maydis). A loss of 1 percent was esti- 
mated in North Carolina, and traces were reported from Louisiana and Iowa. 





Rust (Puccinia sorghi) was widely reported as causing negligible 
loss or none, except in North Carolina and Virginia where the loss was 
said to be 1 percent and 0.5 percent respectively. On the plant-breeding 
grounds at Mount Carmel, Connecticut, the rust was found on teosinte grow- 
ing near infected corn, according to A. A. Dunlap (PDR 21: 426). 





Smut (Sorosporium reilianum) caused slight losses in Idaho and 
Oregon. 





Smut (Ustilago zeae). Prevalence of corn smut was apparently about 
average and somewhat greater than in 1936. In Maryland, Louisiana, Illi- 
nois, #owa, and Montana there was said to be more as compared with both 
standards; in Vermont, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Kansas prevalence was 
average but greater than in 1936; in Michigan, Minnesota, and Wyoming the 
usual amounts occurred both in 1936 and 1937; in South Dakota prevalence 
was average, which meant a considerable decrease from 1936; and in Indiana 
less was reported as compared with both 1936 and the average. Although 
. the disease was said to be more prevalent in Illinois than in 1936, the 
estimate of loss was considerably less, which is explained by the State 
Natural History Survey as follows: “Although the general prevalence was 
greater, the damage to ears was less than in 1936. In 63 fields, counts 
showed 3.9 percent Of the stalks and only 1.6 percent of the ears with 
infection." H. E. Morris reported that smut was much more prevalent in 
Montana than for the past several years; hovever, the damage was only a 
trace. Loss estimates of 1 percent or more are: 8 percent in Iowa, 7 in 
Minnesota, 5 in South Dakota, 4.5 in Michigan, 4 in Pennsylvania, 3 in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Oklahoma, 2 in Wisconsin, North Dakota, and 
Wyoming, 1.5 in Kansas, and 1 in Connecticut, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee. ‘ 





oo Bacterial wilt (Aplanobacter stewarti) was not important on field 
corn in 1937. 





Mosaic (virus) was rerorted from Louisiana. 
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TBA MAYS. — SWEET CORN: 





Ear and stalk rot (Diplodia zeae): Less than usual was reported 
from Iowa and much less from Indiana, while in Pennsylvania there was the 
usual amount. Losses estimated were’ 3 percent in Maryland, 2 in Pennsyl- 
vania and Iowa, 0.1 in Ohio, and a trace in Indiana. Stalk and ear rots 
caused by Diplodia, Fusarium, and Penicillium together caused 1 percent 
loss in Minnesota. Ear rot (Fusarium spp.): <A trace was reported by G M. 
smith from Indiana, where the disease was less prevalent than usual. (See 
also under Diplodia zeae). Ear rot caused by various undesignated organ- 
isms was less prevalent than usual in Maryland. 











Kernel rot (Penicillium sp.). According to R. E. Vaughan, in Wis- 
consin,. there was more on corn tested for germination than for many years. 
It was especially prevalent on late planted sweet corn. (See also under 
Diplodia zeae). 








Footrot caused by Fusarium spp. and Penicillium spp. was responsible 
for a loss of 1 percent in Minnesota. Rootrots due to various undesignated 
organisms were less prevalent then usual in Maryland, according to E A. 
Walker, who estimated a loss of 2 percent. 


Smt (Ustilago zeae) was of the ugual moderate to considerable im- 
portance in most States in 1937. In Iowa and Marylend it was said to be 
more prevalent than usual while in Indiana there was less, and in New York, 
according to Charles Chupp, "There was less smut than in some years, al- 
though it was present as always. There was less on Long Island this year 
than last.” In Massachusetts 0. C. Boyd reported that "In no previous year 
was there such early and extensive ear infection observed as this season", 
but the percentage and severity of infection varied greatly on different 
farms. Losses estimated were rather high in some cases, 10 percent being 
reported in Iowa and South Dakota, 6 in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota, 5 in Michigan, 4 in Wyoming, where the disease affected sweet corn 
grown under irrigation in the northern part of the State, 43 in North Dakota, 
2 in Maryland, 1 in Connecticut and Tennessee, 0.8 in Ohio, 0-5 in Texas, 
and 0.1 in Indiana. 





Leaf blight (Helminthosporium turcicum): A loss of 2 percent was 
reported from Tennessee by L. S. Mayer. Rust (Puccinia sorghi) was widely 
reported but unimportant, as usual. 


Bacterial wilt (Aplanobacter stewarti). Incidence of wilt in 1937 
was rather fully reported in the Reporter (PDR 21: 298-305). ‘There was 
some increase in the area from Virginia to southern Connecticut, elsewhere 
there was no more than the usual amount or less. Mone was observed in 
Michigan; and only traces in Wisconsin. Losses reported were 5 percent 
in Connecticut, 1.5 in Pennsylvania, 0.7 in Maryland, traces in Ohio, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Texas. 
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DISEASES OF FORAGE AND COVER CROPS 


a 


LEGUMES’ °° 





MEDICAGO ARABICA. - BUR. CLOVER: 


 Gercospora medicaginis, leaf spot: Unusually common at Experiment, 
Georgia, at certain times.of the. year (PDR ‘21: 169). _Stagonospora meliloti 











leaf spot: This disease was abundant on bur clover at the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station grounds. So far as observed, the damage was never severe 
enough to cause the death of the plant. The disease disappeared later in 
the season as the weather became drier. J. L. Weimer, who reported this 
disease to the Survey says that he has found no published record of its 
occurrence on this host in the United States (PDR 21: 169). 





MEDICAGO SATIVA. ALFALFA: 


Colletotrichum destructivum, anthracnosé, was found in Georgia on 
alfalfa growing on the experimental farm. This disease did not cause much 
damage and seemed to disappear with the advent of drier weather (PDR 21: 
170). This is the first report of the disease on this host to the Survey 
from Georgia. -Colletotrichum trifolii, anthracnose: JIllinois, “One in- 
fected plant found in the field", first report to Survey on this host from 
‘State. . welt 








Pseudopeziza medicaginis, leaf spot, was present in Massachusetts; 

more prevalent than usual in Pennsylvania; also present in New Jersey. In 
Illinois data was taken from one field only. This field showed 80 percent 
of plants diseased, on these 18.8 percent of leaves were infected, each 
with an average of 14.6 spots; less prevalent than usual in Michigan "Crop 
“was cut before defoliation to any appreciable extent"; less than usual in 
Wisconsin; more prevalent than last year in Iowa and North Dakota; heaviest 
infection in Wyoming observed at Torrington Experiment Farm in Goshen 
County. General in fields under irrigation; reported from King and Clarke 
Counties, Washington, general on the coast. 








Pi monepesi ze medicaginiss leaf spot. Illinois, in St. Clair County, 
43 percent of plants showed 14.0 percehit of leaves diseased; in Bureau 
County, 87 percent of plants showed 32.2 percent of leaves diseased; Kansas 
"Observed only on agronomy farm and at rifle range plot". 


Sclerotinia trifoliorum, crown rot; was’ noted in several plantings 





of alfalfa in New Jersey, in one case it caused heavy losses. S. A. 
Wingard reports the disease as generally prevalent this spring in Virginia 
(PDR 21: 174); reported from Monongalia and. Preston Counties, West Vir- 
ginia; Valleau reporting from Kentucky says, "Alfalfa sowed last fall is 
reported to be completely destroyed by Sclerotinia trifoliorum in several 
parts of the State". (PDR 21: 187) 
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Uromyces striatus, rusts Widely distributed in Illinois, "Attack, 
as observed through September, very light; 2 to 4 percent of plants dis- 
eased, with 4 to 5 percent of leaves with small numbers of sori." In 
Kans.s the disense wis observed only on sgronomy farm and at rifle range 
experimental plot.. 





Corcospora mcdicaginis, leaf spot, was present in Iowa. Erysiphe 
polygoni, powdery mildew. Reported by 0. C. Boyd from Massachusetts. 
First report of disease from this State on alfalfa; Wyoming, the disease 
was general in irrigsted ficlds of Grimm and common elfalfa. Fusarium 
spe, crown rot: Arizona, "This trouble often follows pasturage of fields 
still very soft after irrigation; in north central Arizona, it may follow 
winter freezing." Peronospora trifoliorum, downy mildew, was reported 
from Massachusetts, New Jersey, Tennessee, and Wisconsin; much less in 
Wisconsin owing to the dry and hot weather. Phoma medicaginis, black 
stem, has caused extensive injury this year in Kentucky (PDR 2l: 187). 
Phyllosticta mcdicaginis, leaf spot and black stem, was reported for the 
first time to the Survey on alfalfa from Oklahoma. Phymatotrichum omni- 
vorum, root rot, is always present in alfalfa and other crops in southern 
Arizona, according to J. G. Browne Physarum cincreum, slime mold, reported 
from Lancaster, California. 




















Aplanobacter insidiosum, bacterial wilt. According to 0. Ce Boyd, 
this discase was no mre destructive in Massachusetts than in the average 
season (PDR 21: 383); Pennsylvania, more prevalent than last year; 
Oklahoma, "A contributing factor to a major pmblem in the carly dying 
out of alfalfc stands"; Wisconsin; I-wa, less than usual; Kanses, found 
in the cxperimentscl plots at Kansas Expcriment Station. Turkestan selec- 
tions showed 0 to 5 percent loss, Grimm 62 percent loss; Wyoming, tho 
disease was gencral in irrigated fields of common and Grimm alfalfa; 
Nevade and Weshington, first report to Survey from these States; Oregon, 
"Apparently well established and gradually incressing." 





Cuscute spe, dodder, was present in Oklahoma and Washington. 

Heert rot, verious fungi assxciated. General in Oklahoma. 

Mosaic (virus). Oklahoma in Washita County. — 

Winter killing caused by ice sheets in Januery and February in Wis- 
emsin, "Very bad in southeastern section. Many fields entirely killed." 
Wintcr injury alsn present in North Dakota and Washington. 


SOJA MAXe _SOYBZAN: 





Alternerie spe: Tllinois. Cercospora cruenta, frog-eye, was ob- 
served in Cumberland County, Illinois. "Found in one field, 26 percent of 
Plants with 13 percent of leaves infected." First report from State on 
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soybean. Colletotrichum glycines, anthracnose; [llinois, found in a "4. 
acre field of Illini beans, neer Sentonville, Bureau County, 3 stems amng 
400 counted were infected. Fomerly found in Illincis in 1935 in Chaompcig 
Countye" This is the first report to the Survey on soybean from Illinnis, 
Peronospora manshurica, downy mildew: Scnttered reports from New Jerscy; 
reported as generol in Illinois, "By the end of the season nearly 100 per- 
cent of plants were diseased, an average %f 34 percent  %f leaves were in- 
fected in all fields examined." Phomopsis sojae, blight: In Illincis an 
"unusually large amunt, attacking stems, branches, and pods." General 
and more prevalent than last yoer. Phvllosticta phaserlinn, loaf spot, ms 
general in Illinois, "2.5 percent of plats with infected lenves." Ph 
totrichum omnivorum, root rot, was present in Texas. Sclerotium rolfsii, 
root and stem rot, was reported as genernl in Illinois. The Habcrlandt 
variety was more susceptible than thers observed. 




















Bacterium glycineum, becterieal leaf spot. New York, “Always present 
on lower leaves and sometimes may couse defolintion part way up tho stem"; 
general in Illinois, "By the end »f the sénson 100 percent of the plants 
were infected, an average of 49 spots per leaf in all fields examined, most 
severe infection observed was 146 spots per leaf." 





. Mosaic (virus) was reported as scattered in Illinois, "Haberlandt 
variety showed only a few diseased plants slong edge of field." 


TRIFOLIUM spp. CLOVER: 





Sclerotinia trifoliorum, stem and root rot. New Jersey. According 
to S, A. Wingard, this discase was especially prevalent on young plantings 
of clover in Virginia (PDR 21: 174). West Virginia in Harrison County; 
Kentucky, according to W. D. Valleau, about the usual amount of red clover 
was killed by this disease during the winter; in North Carolina,"This 
disease was reported causing heavy loss on many varieties of clover and 
in fields where oats were planted with clover there seemed to be a toxic 
effect on the clover"; observed in King and Clarke Counties, Washington. 





Erysiphe polygoni, powdery mildew, was observed in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Virginia, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Washingtone Gloeo- 
sporium caulivorum, anthracnose, was reported from Massachusetts; more 
prevalent than last year in Wisconsin, "Considerable outbreak reported 
from Coon Valley, Vernon County" (PDR 21: 234, correction 253)» Phyllach- 
ora trifolii, sooty spot, was observed in Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
Pseudopeziza trifolii, leaf spot, was observed in Massachusetts. Uromyces 
minor, rust, Texas, in Brazos County. U. trifolii fallens, rust, New 
Jersey; also reported from Indiana on T. pratense. "No rust could be 
found on T, repens or T. hybri dum which were growing intermixed with T. 
pratense on which it occurred.® 











tasoute spe, dodder, was observed from King County, Washington. This 
is the first report from Washington to the Survey. Mosaic (undet.). Nev 
Jersey "Scattered reports"; Illinois, "Recorded only in Livingston County.” 
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VICIA SATIVA. VETCH: 





Cladosporium sp., leaf spot. Washington. 





VIGNA SINENSIS. _ COWPEA: 





Alt:rnaria atrans, leaf spot, was observed once in Jefferson County, 
Illinois, "ll percent of plants in a 5-acre field of a purple-flowered 
variety had 24 percent of leaves attacked". Amerosporium oeconomicum, 
leaf spot, was observed once in Yhite County, Illinois, "an O-acre field 
had 44 percent of plants with 20 percent of leaves diseased". Cercospora 
cruenta, leaf spot, was reported from Cherokee County, Texas; in White 
County, Illinois, "ll percent of plants in a 9J-acre field had 20 percent 
of leaves infected". C. dolichi, leaf spot, was reported as severe on one 
farm in Cabell County, West Virginia. Colletotrichum lindemuthianum, an- 
thracnose, was seen once in White County, Illinois. This is the first re- 
port to the Survey from Illinois. Erysiphe polygoni, powdery mildew, was 
found on all of the plants in one-fourth acre of cowpeas in Atascosa 
County, Texas (PDR 22: 11), also reported from Bell County. Fusarium 
bulbigenum tracheiphilum, wilt, was reported as general from Fayette and 























Wa;r.e Counties, Illinois. Mac homa subconica, stem canker, was more 
prevalent than last year in Illinois. Macrophomina phaseoli, ashy-stem 
blight, was reported as a serious disease in Cherokee County, Texas (PDR 
21: 279). Pythium sp., root rot: Arizona. Rhizoctonia sp., soreshin, 
Was reported as trace to 100 percent in Hidalgo County, Texas, and trace 
in State. Sclerotium rolfsii, blight, root and stem mt: Blight was ob- 
served in Texas; root and stem rot was reported from Texas in White County. 
Uromyces vignae, rust, damaged 60 percent of the leaves in one-fourth acre 
of cowpeas in Atascosa County, Texas (PDR 22: 11). Bacterium phaseoli, 
leaf spot, was observed in Fayette County, Illinois, "45 percent of plants 
had 15 percent of leaves infected". Heterndera marioni, root knot: Trace 
in Texas; reported from Oklahoma in Oklahoma County. Mosaic (virus) was 
observed in Payne County, Oklahoma. Chlorosis (physiological) was 
recorded as trace in Texas. 

















GRASSES 


Additions to the check list of the parasitic fungi on grasses in 
Oregon (1935-37) are listed in the Reporter 21: 412-422. 


AGROPYRON SMITHII. WESTERN WHEATGRASS 
Claviceps purpurea, ergot, was reported from Kansas as causing damage 
to cattle. 





AGROSTIS PALUSTRIS. RED TOP 
Fusarium spe, root rot, Oklahoma in Comanche County. 
Helminthosporium leaf spots were observed in Massachusetts. 
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BUCHLOE DACTYLOIDES. BUFFALO GRASS 
Cercospora leaf spot. Oklahoma. 
Anguina spe (nematode). Oklahoma. 





CYNODON DACTYLON- BERMUDA GRASS 
Physarum sp-, crown rot. Texas. 
Ustilago cynodontis, smut. Texas and Oklahoma. 





DACTYLIS GLOMERATA. ORCHARD GRASS 
Helminthosporium leaf spots. Massachusetts (PDR 21: 383). 
Puccinia greminis, stem rust, was observed on orchard grass in Wythe 
County, Virginia (PDR 21: 199). 





DANTHONIA SPICATAe POVERTY OATGRASS 
Puccinia graminis, stem rust, was reported from West Virginia. The 
oatgrass was growing beside rusted barberry Berberis canadensis. 








DIGITARIA SANGUINiLISe CRABGRASS 
Piricularia grisea. New Jersey, "Very prevalent on crabgrass." 
P. oryzac, blast.. Indiana. 
Ustilago rabenhorstiana, smut,» Indiana and Illinois. 








EUCHLAENA MEXICANA. TEOSINTE 
Puccinia sorghi, corn rust, was found on teosinte growing near Zea mays 
upon which the rust. was also found. The disease was reported from 
the plant-breeding grounds at Mount Carmel, Connecticut (PDR 21: 4%), 





ELYMUS CANADENSIS-~ WILD RYE ; 
Claviceps purpurea, ergot. Wyoming, “Native grass infected heavily this 


year, the heaviest observed in Wyoming." 





HOLCUS HALEPENSISe JOHNSON GRASS 
Ascochyta sorghina. Georgia (PDR 21: 378). 
Sphacelotheca sorghi, smute Texas, 








LOLIUM MULTI FLORUM. ITALIAN RYEGRASS 
Puccinia coronata, rust, was reported as widespread in Texase 





MUHLENBERGI/. SCHREBERI« NIMBL=WILL 
Puccinia schedonnardi, rust. District of Columbia. 





PANICUM DICHOTOMIFLORUM. FALL PANICUM 
Sorosporium syntherismae, smut. Illinois. 





PHLEUM -PRATENSE. TIMOTHY 
Heterosporium phlei, leaf spot. Massachusetts (PDR 2l: 383). 
Puccinia graminis, stem rust. Massachusetts (PDR 21: 383); West Vir- 
ginia; Illinois, in Madison County, less prevalent than last year+ 

















y this 
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Scolecotrichum graminis, lcaf spot. Illinois, "All culms carrying 
discased leaves; 67 percent of leaves infcctod." 
Ustilago strisacformis, stripe rust, was observed in Massachusctts 


(PDR 21: 303)s 








SORGHUM VULGARE SUDANENSE. SUDAN GRASS 
Ascochyta sorghina. Gcorgia (PDR 21: 378). 
Bactcrium andropogoni, bacterial stripe. First. report to Survey from 
Arizonae , 


TRIPSACUM DACTYLOIDES. EASTERN GAMAGRASS 
Puccinia polysora, rust. Texas. 











UNDET=RMINED. GRAMINEAE 
' Collctotrichum greminicoia, anthracnose, wes observed in Monroe County, 

“New York. a , 

Fuscrium sp., New Jersey. 

Holminthosporium sp., New Jersey. 

Physarum cincrcum, slime mold. Now Jersey, disease of no ceonomic 
importance; Wnshingtone 

Sorosporium synthcrismee, smut. New Jersey. 

Ustilago spe, smut. Texas, in Angol County. 














DISEASES OF SPECIAL CROPS 











ALEURITES FORDI. TUNG OIL TREE: 


Dothiorella (Botryosphaeria) sp., nut rot. Louisiana, "No nuts 
this year, consequently no nut rot." 





Grown girdle (undect.) was prescnt in Louisiann in St. Helena, 
Washington, and St. Tammany Prrishes. "“Dothiorella (Botryosphaeria) 
Spe and Clitocybe spe wore found associnted with the disenso." 





Bactcrium aleuritides, becterinl spot. Practically all tung-oil 
growers in Louisiana are lncnted in two parishese The discase had its 
earlicst apperrance in Saint James Pnorish. According to Ae Ge Plakidas, 
practically overy plant in one large nursery was found affected, but 
the damage was very slight. 





Interveinal browning (undet.). Louisiana, not found this year. 
"Observational cvidence suggests that there may be a connection between 
fruitfulness and this trouble. This year the blossoms were killed by 
an carly spring freeze, so there was practically no crop of nuts, at the 
seme time no interveinal browning." 
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Translucent spot (undet.) was present in Louisiana in Washington, 
St. Tammany, and East Baton Rouge Parishes. 


White tree (undet.) was found only in one locality in Washington 
Parish, Louisiana. “Limited experimental evidence at hand indicates that 
this trouble is a genetic abnormality." 


ARACHIS HYPOGAEA. PEANUT: 





Cercospora sp., leaf spot, caused trace to 5 percent injury in Texas; 
C. personata was reported as severe in North Carolina over areas where pea- 
nuts are grown. Defoliation apparently caused heavy reductions in yield. 





Root rots. North Carolina, "Several organisms including Corticium 
vagum, Sclerotium bataticola, Pythium ultimum, and several species of 
Fusaria have been found associated with root rots of peanuts." 





CANNABIS SATIVA. HEMP ; 





Phymatotrichum omnivorum, root rot: Texas, 5 percent injury in Bell 
County. Heterodera marioni, root knot, was reported as common in Hidalgo 
County, Texas. 








GOSSYPIUM HIRSUTUM. COTTON: 





Alternaria sp., leaf spot and blue stain. In North Carolina the 
weather was warm and wet during the early part of the picking season. Blue 
stain was much more prevalent than usual and seemed to be due to many fungi 
but primarily to Alternaria sp.; "no loss" was reported from Texas from 
leaf spot. P. A. Young reports target board spot from an experimental plot 
of cotton in Cherokee County, Texas, "The ring-marked spots caused by Alter- 
naria were cormon only in the rows of cotton planted without potash ferti- 
lizer; such injured leaves first showed symptoms of interveinal chlorosis 
due to potassium deficiency"; Arizona, “Alternaria leaf spot always present 
in our fields; less this year probably due to lighter summer precipitation"; 
Ae tenuis, leaf blight, was reported to the Survey for the first time on 
cotton in Illinois. "Two fields averaged 51 percent of plants diseased and 
9-5 percent of leaves infected." 








Aspergillus niger, boll rot. Oklahoma, reported from Pittsburg, 
Haskell, LeFlore, and Jefferson Counties, "worst in black, waxy soils 
along Red River"; Texas. 





Brachysporium sp., seedling disease, was present in Brazos County, 
Texas. Cercospora sp., leaf spot: Louisiana, "Prevalent in many areas 
about the middle of the season". Corticium vagum, damping off: In Louisi- 
ana Ceresan seed treatment resulted in improved stands, 1 percent reduction 
in yield was reported; Texas, 1 percent loss for the State. Diplodia 
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ossypina, boll rot: Louisiana reported traces of loss from this disease in 
Concordia and East Baton Rouge Parishess Diplodia hdatalensis, seedling dis- 
ease, Was present in Texas in Brazos County. 





Fusarium sp., boll rot: North Carolina (PDR 22: 4-6); reported as 
general in Oklahoma, but of moderate importance. F. bullatum, F. monili- 











forme, F. oxysporum, and F. semitectum, seedling diseases, were reported 
from Brazos County, Texas. . F. vasinfectum, wilt: Virginia reported 1.5 
percent reduction in yield; in Tennessee the estimated reduction in yield 
was 4 percent; the disease was prevalent in North Carolina in sandy areas 
of the piedmont and especially in the coastal areas, and caused severe 
losses which were estimated at 6 percent. In Louisiana the reduction in 
yield was estimated at 2 percent. Improved strains of Dixie Triumph are 
recommended for the wilt infested districts of the State. The loss in 
Texas was from a trace to nearly 5 percent. Oklahoma reports infection 
in four counties, with a loss of 3 percent in yield. 








Glomerella gossypii, anthracnose. In Virginia the estimated loss 
was 2.5 percent; in Tennessee 1 percent loss; North Carmlina reported 1 
percent loss in yield (PDR 22: 4-6); Louisiana, less prevalent than last 
year, estimated reduction in yield was set at 1 percent for the State; 
Texas, trace; Oklahoma (PDR 21: 385-386, Report of cotton anthracnose sur- 
vey in Oklahoma by Thomas B. Gordon). 


Phymatotrichum omnivorum, root rot. Texas reported 5 percent loss 
(PDR 21: aos in Oklahoma there was an estimated reduction in yield of 3 


percent. 





Puccinia schedonnardi, rust. Texas (PDR 21: 279); Arizona, “Rad in 
some fields in southern Santa Cruz Valley. More or less rust every year in 
this Valley" (PDR 21: 369). ° 





Bacterium malvacearum, angular leaf spot and boll rot. Virginia, 
4.5 percent was estimated as loss in yield; Tennessee, 0.5 percent loss; 
the disease was prevalent throughout North Carolina and caused moderate dam- 
age to the lower leaves, estimated reduction in yield was 4 percent; Louisi- 
ana, "Disease prevalent in almost every field about the middle of the sea- 
son", estimated loss was a trace; Texas reported 3 to 5 percent loss from 
this disease; Oklahoma, 3 percent reduction in yield, "Little difference 
scen in all cultivated upland varieties, a major research project here"; 
Illinois, "In 3 fields 190 percent of plants were diseased, 41 percent of 
leaves infected, and 0-5 percent of pods with lesions"; Arizona, "Infection 
varied from a trace to approximately 90 percent.in-one -fietd in Pinal County. 
This badly infected field showed the bollrot phase of the disease on almost 
every boll. Disease found in both Pinal and Pima Counties, but none in 
fields from sulphuric-acid delinted seed. (See also PDR 2l: 369). Be tume- 





faciens, crown gall, was present in Texas in Tarrant County, 
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Gloeosporium sp., seedling disease, was present in Brazos County, 





Texas. Helminthosporium sp., seedling disease, was reported from Brazos 
County, Texas. Macrosporium sp., boll spot: Texas reported traces of loss 
from this disease. Melanospora sp., seedling disease, Texas, in Brazos 
County. Mycosphaerella gossypina, leaf spot: Texas, trace; Illinois, gen- 
eral in southern part of State, "Two fields average 70 percent of plants 
diseased and 14.6 percent of leaves infected". Nigrospora sp. (Basi sporiun 
gallarum) and Brachysporium sp., seedling diseases, were present in Brazos 
County, Texas. Phoma spe, seedling disease: Texas in Brazos County. Rhi- 
zopus sp-, boll rot, was present in Jefferson County, Oklahoma. Verticil- 
lium albo-atrum, wilt, was present in all cotton districts in Arizona (PpR 
21: 400). 


























Heterodera marioni, root knot. In North Carolina 2 percent loss in 
yield was estimated; it was observed in Cherokee County, Texas. In Okla- 
homa it appeared scatteringly causing a trace of loss. 





Miscellaneous troubles. Crinkle leaf is a disease associated with a 
low pH and is corrected by liming. It’ is found in Lintonia, Olivier, and 
Denham silt loam soils in East Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana. It was also 
reported from Washington Parish. Estimated loss wes set at a trace. Cotton 
stands were poor in parts of eastern Arkansas (PDR 21: 188). In North Caro- 
lina, "There was less potash hunger than in 1936, but the magnesium hunger 
was more severe. These two diseases cause serious damage especially in the 
light sands." In Louisiana "rust" caused by potash deficiency was "very 
prevalent in areas where good fertilizer and cultural practices had not 
been followed"; in Oklahoma it caused a 10 percent reduction in yield. Seed- 
ling losses, caused by damping-off, were prominent throughout North Carolina, 
Seed treatment with Ceresan was used on 200,900 acres with good results. 
Strangulation, a non-parasitic disorder, was obeerved in Wood, Floyd, and 
Jackson Counties, Texas, estimated reduction for these counties was 1 to 5 
percent. 


HUMULUS _LUPULUS. HOPS : 





A report on hop diseases in New York in 1937 is given in the Plant 
Disease Reporter Vol. 22, pp. 100-101, April 1, 1938. 


Fumago vagans, sooty mold: Washington, in Pierce and Yakima Counties; 
Oregon in Josephine, Lane, Linn, Marion, Polk, and Yamhill Counties. 





Pseudoperonospora humuli, downy mildew, was much’ more prevalent than 
last year in New York. It was observed in Ontario, Lewis, Oneida, Otsego, 
Franklin, and Schoharie Counties; Washington, in Lewis, Pierce, and Yakima 
Counties; Oregon, in Benton, Clackamas, Douglas, Josephine, Lane, Linn, 
Marion, Polk, Washington, and Yamhill .counties; California, Mendocino, Sac- 
ramento, and Sonoma Counties; British Columbia. 
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Sphaerotheca humuli, powdery mildew. According to Re 0. Magie, 1937 
was an average powdery mildew year. Where sulfur was dusted consistently, 





_losses were not serious (PDR 22: 101), in New York. 


Bacterium tumefaciens, crown gall. Linn County, Oregon. 





Chlorosis (virus) was reported from New York on English Clusters. 
Mosaic (virus) was observed in Pierce and Yakima Counties, Washington; one 
report from Marion County, Oregon. 


Other virus diseases in New York: Ring spot was reported as being 
more prevalent this year. Slip down, about the same amount as usual. Ac- 
cording to G R.’ Hoerner, 4 reports were received on split-leaf, 1 on 
English Clusters, l.on Fuggles, and 1 variety unknown. Yellow-flecking 
was reported on English Clusters. 


MENTHA spp. MINT: 





Sphaceloma menthae, anthracnose, on peppermint in Michigan, "Grad- 
ually spreading and becoming established in commercial producing sections. 
Seems likely to become a factor in production in seasons of normal or ex- 
cessive rainfall. No control methods known." The disease was more prev- 
alent than last year, causing a trace of reduction in yield. 





Verticillium sp., wilt: According to Ray Nelson wilt caused less 
damage to the peppermint crop in Michigan than usual owing to abundant rain- 
fall. The disease causes greatest damage in dry and hot seasons. Wilt is 
increasing in commercial areas. Stem canker (probably Alternaria) was ob- 
served on spearmint in Van Buren County, Michigan, cankers on stem extending 
from soil level to 10 to 12 inches upward. Gummosis was an accompanying 
symptom. Puccinia menthae, rust: Michigan, "Was important on spearmint 
in Van Buren County plantings for first time in many years. Last observed 
about 1924." 











NICOTIANA TABACUM. TOBACCO: 





Summaries of tobacco diseases in The Reporter are given as follows: 
Kentucky (PDR 21: 246, 423-424); Tennessee (PDR 21: 245-246); Florida (PDR 
21; 345); Virginia (PDR 21: 245, 22: 45-49); Wisconsin (PDR 21: 335-336); 
Iniiana (PDR 21: 246); Canada (PDR 22: 246-249). 


Alternaria longipes, brown spot. Virginia, excessive precipitation 
during the latter portion of the growing season resulted in an outbreak of 





i leaf spots and brown spot (PDR 22: 48). In North Carolina the disease caused 


severe injury in a few fields in the Old Belt in late August and in Septem- 
ber. In Florida the disease was very severe in one shade, in which root 
knot was also severe (PDR 21: 345). 
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Cercospora nicotianae, frogeye in Maryland caused 4 percent loss; 





Virginia; Kentucky (PDR 21: 424); Florida (PDR 21: 345). 


Fusarium oxysporum nicotianae, wilt, was reported as a trace in Mary- 
land; Kentucky, "More reports this year than in all other years combined, 
see Figure 32" (PDR 21: 424); Tennessee estimates loss 0.5 percent; Ohio, 
generally distributed through the dark tobacco area. : 
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Figure 42. Distribution of fusarium wilt of tobacco in Kentucky. 
(After map by Valleau, Johnson and Diachun. ) 


Peronospora tabacina, downy mildew. In Massachusetts downy mildew 
was the outstanding tobacco disease. This year it made its first appearance 
in the Connecticut Valley tobacco of both Connecticut and Massachusetts 
(PDR 21: 235, 206-287, 384) ; in Connecticut the disease made its appearance 
for the first time in thé seed béds (PDR 21: 218); Pennsylvania, trace; 
much more prevalent than last year in Maryland owing.to the cool period and 
the abundance of moisture in the plant beds. Estimated reduction in yield 
15 percent (PDR 21: 331-342); except in Mecklenburg County, Virginia, downy 
mildew on tobacco did not do a great deal of damage (PDR: 2r: 245; 22: 45-47): 
in Kentucky the disease was widespread throughout the State having been ob- 
served in 28 counties (PDR 21: 174, 182-184, 246); the disease was the most 
widespread Tennessee ever experienced, but the actual damage was not great, 
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as in most cases the plants were large when infected. Estimated reduction 


. in yield was 3 percent (PDR 21: 174, 245); North Caroline experienced heavy 


damage throughout the Stete, but desnite this fact there were sufficient 
plants to plant a very large acreage. Growers were inconvenienced and re- 
sorted to considerable expense in securing plants to meet planting needs. 
Estimated loss 5 percent (DR 21: 108, 134); South Carolina (PDR 21: 108, 
133); downy mildew recurred very early in Georgia this year. By March 15 
the disease had killed about 50 percent of the plants. The remainder were 
defoliated but recovered (PDR 21: 42, 107); in Florida dowmy mildew caused 
considerable reduction in field stands, averaging as hifh as 35 percent in 
same counties and perhans 10 percent for the State (PDR 21: 2260-227, 345); 
for the first time downy mildew was found in southern Indiana (Spencer and 
Warrick Countics on June 13). lost of the plants had been set in this 
vicinity at that time, consequently the damage was negligible (PDR 21: 235, 
246). (See elso PDR 21: 200-266). 


Phytophthora parasitica nicotianae, black-shark. Report of Comnit- 
tee of the Tobacco Research Council on the black-shank discase of tobacco 
is given in The Reporter (21: 245-248). According to J. A. Pinckard black- 
shank has not yet been found in Virginia (PDR 22: 49); losses in North Caro- 





‘lina not as great as in the past because a high percentage of farmers are 


controlling the disease ty crop rotation; in Flerida the disease is believed 
to. have been less serious in the cigar-wrapper area than usual (PDR 21: 345). 


Pytaium (damping-off). Wisconsin (PDR 21: 229). 


Rhizoctonia etc., soreshin. Virginia (PDR 22: 49). 





Sclerotium rolfsii, stem rot. %. B. Tisdale reports the occurrence 
of this disease in a field of cigarette tobacco near Hawthorn in Alachua 
County, Florida. Thc loss was estimated by the grower at perhaps 15 to 20 
percent (PDR 21: 345). This is the first report of this disease on tobacco 
to the Survey from Florida. 





Thiclaviopsis basicola, black rootrot, in Massachusetts caused the 
usual amount of demage on soils with too high pH readings (PDR 21: 383); 
in Maryland the disease was much more prevalent than last year, 1 percent 
loss was estimated for the State; Virginia, trace (PDR 22: 49); Kentucky, 
2 percent estimated reduction in yield (PDR 21: 424); Tennessee; North 
Carolina, trace, "More than 3,000 growers have obtained and used seed of 
resistant variety developed at the Tobacen Test Farm at Oxford. This va- 





;Tiety also shows advantages of maturity over other varieties used in the 


Piedmont"; in Wisconsin the use of black rootrot resistant varieties has 
greatly reduced the amount of this disease. A reduction of 2 percent loss 
in yield was reported (PDR 21: 335). 


Bacterium angulatum, angular leaf spot, blackfire. Massachusetts, 
blackfire started in the plant bed and was not so conspicuous in the field 
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as in certain past seasons (PDR 21: 383); the usual trace of loss was re- 
ported from Maryland; losses in Virginia were minor (PDR 22: 49); Kentucky, 
prevalent in the Burley area (PDR 21: 183); North Carolina, l percent loss, 
"In North Carolina approximately 5 percent of the acreage in the northeast- 
ern part of the State showed angular leaf spot infections. In about one per. 
cent of the acreage in this area the injury was severe"; Tennessee, 0.5 per- 
cent loss; Ohio, trace; Wisconsin, as usual blackfire was the most common 


disease noted in the general survey (PDR 21: 229, 336). 


B. solanacearum. Granville wilt was a very serious disease in Vir- 
ginia in Halifax, Lunenburg, and Mecklenburg Counties (PDR 22: 49). In 
North Carolina the loss in yield was estimated at 4 percent. 





B. tabacum, wildfire, was observed in Massachusetts during July as 
traces or very light infections in several fields of Havana seed (PDR 21; 
287, 383); Pennsylvania, much more than usual, owing to the high tempera- 
tures during rainy periods. The estimated loss in yield was 40 percent; 
Maryland, more prevalent than last year, 7 percent loss for the State. for 
distribution see PDR 21: 341-334; in Kentucky this disease has caused much 
damage (PDR 21: 183, 423-424); Tennessee, sunshine was needed for tobacco, 
rains caused wildfire and dropping of leaves, estimated reduction in yield 
was set at a trace; Ohio, 1 percent estimated loss (PDR 21: 275); Wisconsin, 
the disease did not spread to the extent of causing any damage (PDR 21: 336). 


Heterodera marioni, root knet, was observed in Virginia. £1 to 2 
percent loss in North Carolina yas slightly above normal. Although 
no estimate of the actual loss incurred by root knot can be made in Florida, 
it was perhaps greater in 1937 than usual (PDR 2l: 345). 





Drought and heat injury in Wisconsin was estimated at 20 percent. 


Brown rootrot (undetermined) was observed in Massachusetts (PDR 21: 
287, 383); the disease was reported to the Survey from Virginia this year 
for the first time (PDR 22: 49); in Kentucky the disease was unusually 
prevalent over the entire State (PDR 21: 297, 424). 


Frenching (non-parasitic) caused an estimated loss of 1 percent in 
Pennsylvania; the disease was more prevalent in Maryland than usual; Ken- 
tucky (PDR 21: 424); Tennessee, estimated reduction in yield 15 percent; 


Florida (PDR 21: 345). 


Potash deficiency. Estimated loss in yield was 6 percent in Marylesd; 
in North Carolina "High fertilization with potash indicated a potential 
means of reducing various parasitic and physiological leaf diseases, 4 per- 
cent loss; in Virginia the disease was found rather generally although not 
particularly severe (PDR 22:47); Kentucky, 2 percent loss in yield; Tennesset, 
in Wisconsin it caused an estimated reduction in yield of 1 percent. 
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Mosaic (virus).. (PDR 22: 74-84). Losses were about normal this year 
in Massachusetts (PDR 21: 287, 333); New Jersey; Pennsylvania, less than 
last year, a reduction in yield of 2 percent; Maryland, more prevalent than 
last year, loss in yield and grade, 7 percent (PDR 2]: 4331); in Virginia the 
losses from the disease were about the sane as last year (PDR 22: 1B): Ken- 
tucky, distributed about as usual, 2 percent loss in yield (PDR 21: 298); 
North Carolina, 2 percent reduction in yield; Florida; Texas; in Wisconsin 
mosaic was much less common then in normal years and was present in ebout 
the same. amount as 1936. Estimated loss 1 percent (PDR 21: 335}. 


Other virus diseases; Ringsmt in Maryland was more prevalent than 
usual, causing a loss of 1 percent; in Virginia it was observed on § of the 
90 farms visited (PDR 22: 4B). Ring spot was observed in scattered fields 
in North Carolina but injury of consequence was not noted. Streak has been 
unusually prevalent this yeer in Kentucky according to W. D. Valleau. It 
has been found in nearly every field which has been carefully examined in 
the Burley and dark areas of the State (PDR 21: 297-293); also reported from 
Wisconsin (PDR 21: 335). 


Miscellaneous troubles. See PDR 21: 296, 336, 345; 22: 47, 49; 248. 


DISELSES OF FPREIT GROPS 





AMYGDALUS PERSIC... PEACH: 





Scab (Cladosporium carpophilum) was reported as follows: In Massa- 
chusetts, according to 0. C. Boyd, the disease was somewhat more damaging 
generally than in most years (PDR 21: 380); Connecticut, more prevalent than 
last year, reduction in yield estimated at 5 percent; New York, trace, as 
usual more prevalent in southern Hudson Valley; New Jerssy, scattered re- 
ports. "Severe in some fields"; Pennsylvania, more than last year or in an 
average year, losses were estimated at 4 percent; Maryland, about the same 
amount as in 1936, with an estimated loss of 2 percent; Virginia, trace 
(PDR 21: 232); Tennessee, general, estimated loss a trace; Texas, reported 
from Cherokee County; Indiana, more prevalent thm last year, frequent rains 
during spring and early summer months, estimated loss 0.1 percent; Illinois, 
much more prevalent in southern part of State than last year. “Average in 
69 plantings examined: 58 percent of trees and 10.9 percent of fruit in- 
fected." Loss estimated, trace; Iowa, more prevalent than last year, esti- 
mated reduction in yield 5 percent. 





Blight (Coryneum beijerinckii). From Ohio, A. L. Pierstorff sent in 
a report (PDR 21: 275), very abundant in northerm portion of State, loss 
0.5 percent; Idaho, much less than last year or in an average year, "Winter 
injury killed practically all peach buds". Estimated loss 2 percemt (PDR 
el: 215); Washington, in Yakima end Whitman Counties. 
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Brown rot (Sclerotinia fructicola) was reported from the following 
States with the estimated percentage losses indicated; New York, 1.5, some- 
what more prevalent than last year, occurred mostly in the southern Hudson 
Valley and northwest section; New Jersey; Maryland, 8, more prevalent than 
last year or in an averdge year. "Early drought followed by four days of 
rain caused fruit to swell and crack." (PDR 21: 422); Pennsylvania, lo, 
more prevalent than last year or in an average year, occurred mostly in the 
southeastern section of the State; Virginia, 2, same amount as reported in 
1936, "Heavy rains at end of picking season caused some losses"; Tennessee, 
10, as prevalent as last year, but more prevalent than in an average year, 
YVery light set of fruit and growers gave special attention to production 
of clean crop"; Arkansas, in the northwest the disease did not cause any 
serious loss but in the eastern part of the State a number of growers re- 
ported that the blossom blight phase of the disease was very serious on the 
Early Wheeler variety (PDR 21: 188; 22: 37); Ohio, 5, more prevalent than in 
1935 (PDR 21: 274); Inéiana, 0.5, "In spite of severe blossom blight in one 
particular orchard, sufficient healthy blossoms remained to make a normal 
crop of fruit. During the harvest season the wenther was dry and little 
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fruit rot developed"; Illinois, 4, more than last year, “Average in orchards : 
examined: 44 percent of trees, 0.67 percent of fruit, 0.05 percent of 
twigs." Brown rot has caused considerable blossom and twig cankers on peach P 
in scattered localities of the various peach growing sections of this State - 
(PDR 21: 186); Michigan, 10, much more than usual. "Rainfall well dis- “ 
tributed. Blossom infection was general--much fruit rot reported, probably 4 
aggravated by oriental moth." Iowa, practically none; Missouri, 0.5, much 53 
more than last year, “Brown rot was present in the form of blossom blight Fa 
and was found in midsummer on peaches as late as October." According to ns 
M. &e Smith, brown rot wes generally more prevalent on peachcs this season (v 
than for the past six years (PDR 22: 13); Sclerotinia sp. wes reported from - 
Washington in Kitsap, Pierce, and Clarke Counties. 

Leaf curl (Taphrina deformans) was reported from twenty-three States, da 
In Massachusetts the disease was somewhat more damaging generally than in a 
most years (PDR 21: 229, 380 ); Connecticut, more prevalent than last year Te 
or in an average year; New York, much more prevalent than last year, esti- ss 
mated loss 1 percent (PDR 21: 214); New Jersey, "Very severe in south Jer- ou 
sey, prevalent in Bergen, Essex, Widdlesex, Morris, and Warren Counties"; : 
Pernsylvania, more than last year, 2 percent loss was estimated; Maryland, a 
more prevalent than last year or in an average year; Virginia, 1 percent 46 
loss, abundant in neglected orchards, but not unusually so (PDR 21: 174, Est 
232); Tennessee and North Carolina (PDR 21: 174); in Kentucky peach leaf 
curl was severe in the southwestern counties; Louisiana, “Ordinarily the 
disease is of no importance in Louisiana, but occasionally severe outbreaks 
occur. Such an outbreak occurred this year, causing considerable damage"; 
Texas, trace; Oklahoma; Arkansas, very general on’ peaches this year but sel- 
dom in serious amounts (PDR 21: 187); Indiana, less than last year or in a 
average year, loss a trace; Illinois, very scattered and generally light, a 
less than last year and much less than in average year, "Average in 59 oant 
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plantings: 25.4 percent of trees, 1.1 percent of leaves, 0.02 percent of 
fruit" (PDR 21: 215); Michigan,:-more prevalent than usual, estimated reduc- 
tion in yield, 2. hopin "Sprayed orchards had good control. Pall spraying 
with Bordeaux 100 was as effective as spring spraying"; Iowa, estimated 
joss 2 percent, more than usual; in Missouri the disease was prevalent in 
many of the unsprayed orchards; much more: prev valent than last year, its 
severity varied considerably, loss, a trace (PDR. 21: 1863 22: 13); Idaho, 
more prevalent-than last year, estimated loss 0.5 percent (PPR 21: 215). 
Washington, reported as general on the coast and in‘King and Spakane Coun- 
ties; Oregon, more prevalent than last year, “especially abundant in home 
orchards and smaller, plantings"; California, more than last year, "Cool 
weather seemed to aggravate the disease while a 4-4-l0 (K-P-1) fertilizer 
seemed to increase the vegetative growth and thus overcome the disease to 
some saieniaid. ‘The crop was good when harvested ‘caring July." 


Root rot (Armillaria mellea): ‘Texas. Canker (Cytospora sp.): New 
Jersoy, “Cankers on twigs, light brown areas with dark fruiting bodies". ; 
Stem canker (Phoma persicae ) was renorted from New VYork'on stems of seedling 
peaches. Powdery mildew (Padosphacra oxyacanthac): New Jersey. Powdery 
mildew, Sphaerotheca pannosa, was observed locally in New York, in Niagara 
County the fruits were snow waite with mildew; Colorado; Washington, in 
Pierce and Yakima Counties. Silver.leaf (Stereun purpureum) was observed 

in Oklahoma County, Oklahoma. Rust (Tranzschelia pruni -spinosae) was common 
and destructive in Florida, also present in Texas (PDR 22: 11). Canker 
(Valsa SP0e ) seems to be incrcasing-in southvestern Michigan according to 
Donald Cation; V. leucostoma reported from Illinois (PDR 21: 186}... Wilt 
(Verticillium albo-atrum) "appeared in New York after several wei absence". 


























Bacterial ‘spot ‘(Becteriun pruni.) in Massachusetts was installs ‘more 
damaging generally than in most years (PDR 21: 300); Connecticut, much more 
prevalent than last year (PDR, 21: 308); "@specially severe in sandy soils 
of south Jersey"; traces were observed in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Tennessee; more orevalent in Virginia. than last year, estimated loss 0.5 per~ 
cent; more important in North Carolina than last year, 4 percent loss, which 
was the highest for any State reporting; not as prevalent in Texas as last 
year; reports were received from Oklahoma and Arkansas (PDR 22: 37)%3 much 
more prevalent in Iliinois than last year, “Average in orchards examined: 
46. 7 percent of trees, Aol percent’ of fruit, 0.25 percent of leaf area”. 
setinated reduction in’ yield.1 saiainaaa pags : ae a 








Crow gall (Baéterium cuenta: Texas. 


Root knot (Hotgpoders cotati ‘Texas, 

Virus diseases: | Little peach was al from Nev. york and: Tows. 
Mosaic was reported ‘in Woods Coiunty, Oklahoma by K. Starr Chester, "First 
record for Oklshora. Viewed with mich concern"; infections in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Texas were confined to areas not so important commercially 
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(PDR 22: 269). So far as know, California and Colorado are the only 
States where the disease exists in extensive commercial peach areas 
(PDR 21: 269, 425, 427). The disease is also preseré in Mexico (PDR 21; 
427). Rosetted mosaic was found in Michigan on several young plantings 
with 90 percent of trees infected, according to D. Cation. 


Phony peach eradication, according to the Bureau of Entomology 
‘and Plant Quarantine, was confucted durig¢ the winter in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessec, and Texas, comprising the removal of about 2,000,000 peach 
trees 4 month. (See also PDR 21;427). Illinois, "No pasitive cases 
foumi. Suspected trees foum’ in two counties." 


O- Ce Boyd reparts from Massachusetts, "Peach growers are 
complaining more than usual this summer about peach yellowse It scems 
that’ on unusual amount of both first-year symptoms (mostly the premature 
ripening of fruit) and second and third year effects are prevalent, 
County Agent Fred E. Cole and I visited s farm in Sterling yesterday 
(Auge 26) where we found the corner of:a 30-year ld orchard bordering 
the woods heavily affected. Just across the wall stood healthy young 
chokecherries and discased older trees.. The symptoms were similar in 
the foliage to those on peach trees. About a quarter of a mile away, 

a four-yoar orchard showed what I considered a heavy infection of yells, 
both first and second year stagese Infected trees were most numerous 
along the stone wall, where we fount a number of badly diseased wild 
cherries." In New York yellows was reparted as prevalent as last yar. 
New Jersey: "In Essex County 100 trees had to be replaced; reported from 
several orchards in Middlesex County." Pennsylvania: Observed in 
Blair, Adams and Philadelphia Counties. Marylan®: Estimted reduction 
in yield 0.5 percent. Virginia: (PDR 21: 2432). Iowa: No losse 


Diseases of non-parasitic and undetermined origin: Chlorosis 
(non-parasitic), Texas; Gummosis (undetermincd) was reported from New 
York and New Jersey, one report from Washington due to mechanical injury. 
Spray injury of peaches in Massachusetts was common and perhaps more 
noticeable than usual (PDR 21: 380) ; in New York arsenical injury was 
‘ much more prevalent than last year (PDR 21: 249); in Arkansas, as the 
result of frequent rains, conditions were exceptionally favorable for 
the development of arsenical spray injury (PDR 22: 47). 


AMYGNALUS PERSICA NECTARINAs _NECTARINE: 





Bacterial blight (Bacterium pruni) was reported as "general" in 
Oklahoma. Powdery mildew (Sphaerotheca pannosa persicae) was observed 
in one orchard in Niagara County, Now York. 
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APPLE. See MALUS SYLVESTRIS. 
APRICOT. See PRINTS AMERICANA. 
AVOCADO. See PERSHA AMRICAM. 


CARICA PAPAYA. PAPAYA: 





Fruit rots (Colletotrichum sp., Diplodia SPe, etce) were common and 
destructive on unspruyed papayas in Florida (PDR 22: 18). 





Leaf spot (Pucciniovsis caricae) was also common on unsprayed 
papayas in Fiorida (PpR 22: 10). 


BLACKBERRYe See RUBUS cope 
CHERRYe See PRUNUS spp. +. IERRY. 


CITRUS SDD. CITRUS: 





Sten blotch (Colletotrichum gloeosporioides) on twigs and little 
specks on leaves reported from Puerto Rico. Melanose and stem end rot 
(Diaporthe citri): Texas, trace. Stem end mt (Diplodia natalensis) 
caused 1 to 2 percent loss in Hidalgo end Cameron Counties, Texase . Sooty 
blotch (Glosodes pomigera). Texas, trace. Blue and green molds | 
(Penicillium snp.) Texas, 1 percent ioss- Scab (Sphaceioma fawcettii) 
in Florida vas more abundant then in average yoars bit wes somewhat less 
severe than in 1956 (PDR 22: 17). 

















Canker (Bacterium citri) was found in Louisiana in April on one 
tree in Saint Charles Parish. Only three infected properties were found 
in this State in 1936; in Texas the disease has recently recurred on 
several properties in Galveston and Brazoria Counties and to a less extent 
in Harris County (PDR 21: 268). 





Chlorosis (excess alkalinity), Texas. Gummosis (undetermined), 
Texas, widespread. Scorching (weather conditions), Florida (PDR 22: 18). 


For diseases of lim, grapefruit, lemon, tangelo and tangerine in 
Florida see PDR 22: 17, 18, observations on diseases of fruit crops in Dade 
County, Florida, in 1947, by George D. Ruehle. 


CYDONTA OBLONGA. QUINCE: 











Leaf blight (Fabraea maculata). New York, reported from Wayne, 
Orleans and Niagara Counties, more prevalent than last year; New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania, caused a loss estimted at 4 percent. 
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Rust (Gymnosporangium clavipes) more prevalent than last yar or 





in an average year in New York, estimted loss a trace (PDR 21: 250); 
New Jersey, "Medium to severe in some orchards in Northern Jerscy." 


Blight (Bacillus anylovorus) wes reported es follows: Connecticut 
in New Haven County; New York, less prevalent than usual; New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania, general, about the same as usual, 5 percent reduction in 
yield. 





Crown gall (Bacterium tumefecieus). New Jersey. 





DEWBERRY- See RUBUS spp. 


ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA. LOQUAT: 





Ashy~gray spot (Pestalotin spe). Florida. 





FICUS CARICA. FIG: 





The following diseases were reported from Louisiana as causing the 
usual amount of damage: thread blight (Corticium stevonsii); twig blight 
(Stilbum cinnaberinum) and rust (Physopella fici). 











FIGe See FICUS CARICA. 


FRAGARIA spe STRAWBERRY : 





Gray mold rot (Botrytis cinerea) was the outstmding disesxsc in 
Messacmsetts this summer, causing decidedly more dammge than any other 
single disease (PDR 21: 360) ; New York, in Dutchess County, "Several 
growers suffered great loss from rot to green es well as ripe berries as 
a result of wet weather," more prevalent than last year (PDR 21: 392.- 394); 
New Jersey, “Common in many fields"; North Carolina (PDR 21: 267, 268 ); 
in Louisiana the disease was more prevalent then last year or in an 
average year owing to the prolonged rains during picking season, estimated 
loss 5 percent; much more prevalent in Idaho than in previous years, 
estimated loss 10 percent. 





Leaf scorch (Diplocarpon earliana) was reported as follows: 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, less prevalent than for several years, esti- 
mated reduction in yield 0.4 amd 1 percent respectively; North Carolina, 
"High temperature during winter months favored development of the 
parasite. Spraying with 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture reduced damage from this 
diseasée Horever, considerable damage occurred before spraying was 
started in early March" Reduction in yield was estimated at 10 percent, 
which is more than in an average year; Louisiana, estimated reduction 3 
percent, seme as in 1935 and 1936; Oklahoma and Wisconsin, loss a trace, 
less prevalent than in an average year in Wisconsin. 
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Leaf spot (Mycosnhaerella fragariae) was reported from Vermont as 
“sersral” and more prevelent than last year or in an average year; 
Massachusetts, unusually prevalent on most varieties other than Howard-17 
(PDR 21: 381); New York, much more prevalent than last yar, also more 
than in an average year, estimated loss, trace (PDR 21: 392 -494); New 
Jerscy, reported as abundant but causing little injury; Pennsylvania, 
reduction in yield 1.5 percent, which is more than last ycar; Maryland, 

2 percent reduction in yield, which is more then last year or in an aver+ 
age year; Virginia, 5 percent reduction in yield; North Carolina, "High 
temperature during winter favored rapid development of parasite. Spraying 
with 4-4-5C Bordcaux mixture gave practical control of the disease and 
gave an average increase in yield and value of approximately 45 percent." 
Reduction in yield wes estimated at 20 percent, which is more than last 
yesr and much more than in an average year; Louisiana, sme as last yeer, 
10 percent loss; Indiana, more prevalent than usual, frequent rains during 
the carly spring and summer months favored the disense, estimted reduc- 
tion in yield 0.1 percent; Wisconsin, less prevalent than usual; 
Minnesota, "Nursery inspectors report that the disease is worst on 
Mastodon," estimated reduction in yicld 2 percent; Iowa, seme es last 





‘yeer, 4 percent less; North Dakota, usual trace; Kmsas, as prevelmt as 


last year, and mich less prevalent then in an average year; Idaho, much 
more, loss 1 percent; Washingson, reported from Kitsap, Pierce, Thurston, 
and Clarke Counties. 


Ton rot (Pezizella lythri) in Louisiana was much more provalent 
then in previous years, estimated loss 15 percent. “Prolonged rains 
during peak of harvesting. Raimd April 14-17, md egrin April 30 - 

May 1. Heavy losses occersioned by different rot-producing organisms, but 
chiefly by Pezizolia lythri. The Federcl inspector estimted that at 
least 200 carloads (average 750 crates per carload) were lost. The loss 
was not due so much to the actual rotting of the fruit as to the reduction 
in grade and price.” 





* 


Red-stele (Phytophthora sp.) was reported from New York, New 
Jerscy, Maryland, Virginia, Illinois and Michigan (PDR 21: 392-399). 


"A strawberry disease, previously reported from Europe amd a few 
localities in the United States, was observed for the first time in New 
Jerseys This trouble, known as the brown stele or red stele disease, 
results in a dwerfing and final death of the strawberry plant It is 
reported to be severe in some plantings in Maryland. In the one planting 
where the disease was observed in New Jersey, the pl@mts made a good 
growth after planting in 1936, but the field was so poor this year that 
all plants with the exception of one row were plowed uniter. These plants 
showed the typical symptoms of the brown stele disease. Strawberry 
growers are being advised to be careful when purchasing plants, to avoid 
introducing the fungus causing this disease, in their soils." 
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Slime mold: Fuligo septica, Washington; Mucilago spongiosa, 
Kansas, reported from Rice, McPherson, Washington and Riley Counties, - 
"Numerous inquiries and specimens sent in." Leather rot (Phytophthora 
cactorum) in Louisiana was more prevalent than last year or in an 
average year. Root rot (Rhizoctonia sp.): One report from Texas shows 
4 percent loss in Dimmit County. Fruit rot (Rhizopus nigricans): 
Maryland and Kamsas. Black rot (Sphaeropsis spe): Coloradoe Powdery 
mildew (Sphaerotheca humuli) in New York was more prevalent than Ist 
year, estimated loss a trace; less prevalent than last year in Idaho. 























Dwarf or crimps (Aphelenchoides fragariae) in Massachusetts was 
less demaging on Cape Cod than in other seasons, according to O« Ce Boyd 
(PDR 21: 286, 381); Maryland, same as in 1936, with losses estimated at 
a trace (PDR 21: 392-394); Louisiana, usual amount, distribution general, 
negligible loss. Root knot (Heterndera marioni): Maryland, scettcred 
distribution, loss, 1 trace; Texas, 2 percent loss in Hidalgo County. 








Virus diseases: Crinkle was reported from New York and Washington, 
Scattered distribution of mosaic in Wisconsin, "Inspectors of nurseries 
in State Department. of Agriculture report more mosaic than previously." 
Witches' broom, Minnesota, "No reports." 


Chlorosis due to excess lime was reported as causing 5 percent 
loss in Dimmit County, Texas, and a trace for the State. 


Black root and root rots (undetermined): Maine, estimated reduc- 
tion in yield 2 percent; New York, more prevalent in Wyoming County than 
usual; New Jersey; Pennsylvania, scattered distribution, more prevalent 
than last year or in an average year, 12 percent estimated reduction in 
yield; Maryland, 6 percent; black root rot in Virginia seems to be associ- 
ated with freezing injury according to S, A. Wingard, 5 percent loss; 
Tennessee 10 percent; Texas, 1.5 percent; Indiana, trace; Illinois, 5 
percent; Michigan 20 percent; Wisconsin, less prevalent than last yoar; 
Minnesota, estimated reduction in yield 5 percent; Iowa, no loss; 
Montana, 5 percent; Idaho, 10 percent; Washington; Oregon, 4 percert. 


Weather injury: Frost injury wes reported from Washington; winter 
injury occurred in New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
Illinois, Michigan and Idaho (PDR 21: 215, 392-494). 


Leaf veriegation (cause undetermined). J. Be Demaree and George 
M. Darrow write that this has recently become serious in certain straw- 
berry vericties. Among important commercial varieties it is most serious 
in Blakemore and it is apparently increasing in Howard 17 (Premier). 
This trouble has been known for over 40 years on some varieties, but the 
yellow-foliage plants of Blakemore have been observed only since 1943. 
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The development of the condition in Blakemore has been rapid. In some 
cases 25 to 50 percent, and in extreme cascs all of the plants are 
affectcd. The condition has also been tericd Jum yellows, yellow leaf, 
gold leaf, suspected mosaic, etc. (PDR 21: 400-403). Reportcd as 
follows: In New York it was as prevalent as lest yecr, total'loss a 
trace; Delaware; Merylend, much more thon last year or in’ an average 
year, 1 percent estimated loss, "Blakemore yellows resistmt voerietices 
are being tried”; Minnesota, "Still prevelent in ficlds a Blakemore"; 
North Carolina; Illinuis; Kamsus, move than in on average year. "A 
chlorosis of Blakemore .nd certcin others. Etiology not known, whether a 
virus or a heritable churacter. The discase is dcfinitcly injuriow to 
a plants--causes slower, stunted growth." (PDR 21: 492-394). 


1, ~GOOSEBERRY. Sco RIBES GROSSULARIA. 
GRAPE. See VITIS sp. 

Ns GUAVAe Seco PSIDIUM CUATAVA. 
LOQUAT. See ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA. 
MALUS SYLVESTR™Se _APFUE: . 


| So ty blotch (Gloeodes pomigena) was more prevalent in New York 
than last year or in cn cverage years. Most prevalent in the Hudson 





c= Valley, loss, a trace; New Jersey; in Arkansas Grimes Golden apples 

an almost completely covered by the sooty blotch fungus were noted in one 

t orchard (PDR 22: 36); the discase in Indianc wes much mre prevalent than 
n last year and more prevalent then in an cverage yeare “Freouent rains 
oci- during the carly semmer months" favored the disense, loss 0.1 percent; 


mre prevelert in Illinois than last yrre "In 5 orchards in 4 counties, 
and an average of 30.8 percent of fruit infected. Jonathan, Grimes and 
Winesep infectod," estimated reduction in yield, trace. 


Root rot (Armillaria mellen), Pennsylvania. Fruit rot (Botrytis 
spe) was rare on green apples near Corvnllis, Oregon, according to Ce Ee 
ter Owens. Kadow rep-rted it on apples in storags in Delaware (PDR 22: 102, 
117). Canker (Cytospora rubescens). Lrizone, “kills occasional branches." 
Heart rot (Fomes sp.) in New Jersey hrs killed several trecs. 











se Perennial canter (Gloeosporium perennans). Much mre prevalent 
6 in Idaho than last year, "Only found in Northern Idaho. Local losses 
Lous probably over 1 percent;" Washington. 

the Bitter rot (Glomerella cingulata) was reported from eightcen 





States: New Hampshire, trace, suscentible varieties were Wenlthy, 
McIntosh and Baldwin; New York, same amount as usual; New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania, trace; Maryland, much more prevalent than last yar, loss 
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43 percent, "Evidently due to lack of proper concentration of spray;" 
Virginia, "Most bitter rot since 1931," loss 0-5 percent; West Virginia, 
on Winter Banana variety, local distribution, loss 0el percent; 
Kentucky, estimated reduction in yield 5 percent; Tennessce, gencral 
distribution, loss 6 percent, "Sanitation and spraying reasonably 
effective in control;" North Carolina, "Dis ease continues to cause heavy 
‘loss because growers of home fruit do not spray properly, if at all." 
Estimated loss, 4 percent; Oklahoma, generals Arkansas, this disease has 
not been of commercial importance in Northwest Arkansas orchards for 
many years, yet isolated cases exist (PDR 22: 35); Ohio, loss 0.5 
percent; Indiana, less prevalent than last year %r in an avorage year, 
"Summer tomperatures were below the optimum for the development of the 
disease," loss 0.1 percent; Illinois, trace, "Observed only in Massac 
County, where l. 6 percent of fruit on 500 Winesap trees were infccted;" 
Wisconsin, in Rock County; Iowa, no loss; Missouri, no comercial loss 
(PDR 22: 13). 


Rustse Gymnosporangium spp. (probably mostly G juniperi- 
virginianae) were reported fram Massacimsetts as about normal in behavior; 
Connecticut, same as usual; New York, estimated reduction in yield 0.5 
percent (PDR 21: 214, 240, 250); Virginia, less than. usual, 1-5 percent 
loss was estimted by Ae Be Groves (PDR 21: 174, 231); Arkansas, Ve He 
Young (May 21) writes th-t only scattercd spots on apple leaves have 
been seen as yet and no serious outbreak is expected; Ohio (PDR 21: 274); 
Iowa, 1 percent loss. 








Quince rust (Gymnosporangium clavipes) wes reported as being much 

_ more severe in New York than last year or in an average year, "Karly 
reports largely McIntosh and Delicious. Most of affected fruits dropped. 
Affected Cortland fruits did not drop--caused much alarm later in season-- 
followed: by black rot in many ceses" (PDR 21: 249-250); New Jorsoy, "A 
recent cxamination of several apple orchards in North Jersey revealed the 
presence of considerable quince rust. This rust causes much more serious 
damage than the. common cedar rust. It does not attack the leaf but it 
renders the fruit unsalable.....-ceeeeeeeTne presence %f quince rust in 
such large quantities in some North Jersey orchards may reqiire additional 
applications of sulfur in the bloom stage if the fruit is to be protected 
from infection;" Pennsylvenia, much mre prevalent than last year, mostly 
in the southeastern pert of State, 0.3 loss; Virginia, “less quince rust 
than usual"(PDR 21: 171, 231); arkansas, appears to be increasingly 
prevalent on the Delicious “wart etios (PDR 22: 36); Indiana, "much more 
prevalent than lest year or in an average year owirw to the frequent 
rains during the early spring. Susceptible varieties were King David, 
Golden Delicious, Rome, Delicious, Stayman, am Wimsap;" Illinois, locel 
distribution, "Newly recorded at Carbondale, Jackson County. 100 percent 
of trees, 1.4 percent of fruit;" Missouri, very prevalent (PDR 22: 13)- 
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Hawthom rust (Gymnosvoranrium globosum) in-New York was less 
prevalent then usual. "Field men cre not distinguishing hawthom fmm 
apple rust on apple foliage, present but not reported as such." 








Apple rust (Gymnospo rangimm juniperi-virginianae See also 

Gymno sporangium spp.} in Massachusetts, which oedipast ty is so conspicu- 
ous on Wealthy and Winter Banana, appeared to be even less damagine then 
in many past seasons; New York, mere prevalent than last year, susceptible 
varictics were Wealthy, Vinter Banane. and Golden Delicious; Pennsylvanirc, 
much more prevelent than last year on Rome end York varieties, estimated 
reduction in yield 1 percent; Mavyland, same as inst yerr, reduction in 
yield 0.2 percent; Virginia (PDR 21: 174); in North Carolina the "Diserse 
wis abunéent throushout the State. Spores were discharged on 6 occesions 
throughout a period of 40 days. Fruit yas exposed smd in sre orchards 
isolated trees had much infected fruit;" Arkansas, observed on various 
varictias during the sexson, but not enough to cause any serious 1*ss 

(PNR 22: 30); Ohio, cedors (Juninerus virginiuna) foumd in close proximity 
to anple orchards are the csuse of this trouble and in swme scctior of 
the Statc the apple rust is quite bad and causes great damcoge; Indiana, 
much wore prevalent then last rear or in an average yenr owing to frequent 
rains during the ererly spring. The susceptible vnrieties were Jonathan, 
Golden Delicious, VWerlthy, Ben Divis 2nd Rome; Illinois, seme amount as 
last year but Jess than in on avernge year, distribution gencral, "100 
percent of trecs, 254 percent of fruit, 0.4 vc reent “f leaf aren Aver- 

age in infected orchards: 5709 percent of trees, 0.0% nercent of fruit, 
0.02 percent of leaf crea"; Wisconsin, more prevelent than last yenr, 
"cedar galls very abundant, infection followed wind channels frm cedars 
First yeer considered of importance on fruit at Geys Mills." (PDR 21: 232); 
Minnesota, more prevalent then last year owing to rain in carly pert of 
season, cstimated reduction in yield 2 percent; Missouri, much more pre- 
valent then last year or for severel previous yenrs, "Conditions were very 
faverable for cedar rust infection this spring, in some localities fruit 
end foliage infection very severe. One grower reported mst of his crop 
ruined by cedar rust. Investigstion shoved his orchard surroumied by red 
cedar hedge." The mst susceptible verietics were Rome, Wealthy, Red 
Delicious and MeIntosh. Estimated reduction in yield 0.5: percent 

(PDR 22: 13); Kensas, less than usual. 








Black pox (Helminthosporiun sp.).- Pennsylvanic, locel distribu- 
tion, loss, 1 trace, "°3 percent -f Grimes apples-were infccted in one 
orchard." 





Fly speck (Leptothyrium pomi) was less prevalent in New York than 
last year and much less than in several previous years; Pennsylvania, 
distribution gonernl, “Average of 41 percent »f unsprayed apples infected"; 
Maryland, more. than usual; Oklahome; Illinois, "Observed on 6 percent of 
fruit in 400-tree Jonathan orchard"; Wisconsin, scattered distribution. 
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Cenker (Nectria cinnabarina): Pennsylvemia, found in om orchard. 
First report on this host to the Survey from this State. Anthracnose 
(Neofabraen malicorticis): Washington, in King and Cowlitz Counties. 
Blister canker (Nummularia discreta): New York, no loss; Kmsase Fruit 
spot (Mycosphaerella pomi /Phoma pomi/) was repyrted frem New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland, where it was of little importance. 
Blue mold (Penicillium sp. ): New York. P. expansum was reported from 
Pennsylvanic as having a generel distribution. Reduction in yicld 0.5 
percente 

















Blotch (Phyllosticta solitaria) was reported from New York, 
Maryland, Virginia (PDR 21: 231), Tennessee, Wisconsin and Kansas in the 
usual amunts; less in Pennsylvamia and Iowa. A trace °f loss was 
reported from Virginia, Texas, Ohio, Illinois (PDR 2l: 215), Wisconsin, 
Iowa amd Missouri, the estimates of mre than a trace being 5 perecnt 
in North Carolina, 3 in Oklahoma, 2 in Kentucky, 1 in Pennsylvani«: and 
Tennessee, 0-1 in New York, West Virginia and Indiana, amd@ 0-5 in 
Maryland; frequent rains through June, July and August furnished condi- 
tions in Arkansas favorable to the disease (PDR 22: 45); in Missouri, 
"The disease was generally well controlled this season though it was 
occasionally seen on early apples." 





Black rot (Physalospora obtusa). Massachusetts (PDR 21: 229, 378- 
379); in New Hampshire the susceptible varieties were Wealthy and 
McIntosh, loss a trace; New York, same amount as last year, loss 0el 
percent; New Jersey, "Observed in several countics, traced to dark twigs 
or cankcred areas above the affected le nves; Pennsylvania, more preva- 
lent than last year, 4.5 percent reduction in yield plus 1 percent 
storage loss, “Averoge of 4.1 percent in unsprayed orchards"; Maryland, 
general distribution, more prevalent then last year, 2 percent loss; 
Virginia, less than last year or for several previous years (PDR 21: 231); 
West Virginia, loss 0.1 percent; Kentucky, trace; Tennessee, goncral 
distribution, 1 percent reduction in yield; North C:rolina and Ohio, 
traces; Indinna, general distribution, "Infection °f foliage was rather 
general and more prevalent than rot of fruits,” loss 0.1 percent; 
Illinois, less than in an average year, “Average in orchards examincd: 
100 percent trees, 0.58 percent fruit, 0.11 percent lcaf area," reduction 
in yield 2 percent (PDR 21: 215)$ Wisconsin, trace; Minnesota, "Occurs 
only on twigs and bark killed by other agemts"; Iowa, reduction in yield 
1 percent; Kansnse 





Powdery mildew (Podosphacra leucotriche) was  %bserved as traces 
in New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland; New Jersey; Virginin (PDR 21:174); 
Washington in King and Pierce Counties. 





Heart rot (Polyporus spumeus) was reported from New Heaven County, 
Connecticut. Brown rot (Sclerotinia fructicola) wes unusually prevalent 








in Arkaensas this year (PDR 22: 40); scattered distribution in Maryland, 
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leaf (Etersum purpureum) in New York was less preve- 
or in an averuge yours; trace loss. Die-bdack (Valsu 





Scab (Venturin inseguslis) was reported from thirty-one Stetcs. 
Of these, Ncr “Hem moshire, Vermort, Nev York, Pennsylysnisu, Virginia, 
Kontucky, North Carolina, Ohio, Inéiana, Illinois, Michignin, Misscuri, 
and Idaho reported the disexse much mre prevclent then last yvcar. Maine, 
Tenneases, Tore end North Dekote vee orded thé usurl emount; while 


Maryleond, West Virginic, Oklchona, Wisconsin sand Manras noted less =re- 


vilence thai last yenre Other Stxtes rerorting were Macsachusetts, 
Raocs Isiend, Cennecticut, Texos, Arkansas, Minnesota, Montena, 
Tashington, snd Oregon. As explanation,.2 few chernctsristic romarks 
follo7. .Massechusetts: Thies hes besr a difficult year for arple growers 
to orevent scab infecti»ons. There »rccurred nine infection periois from 
the pre=-pink bud stage to the middle of Junc, the durstion °f ascespore 
discharge. There were additions] ones 4urineg the reminder of June (PDR 
21: 285). Indicna: Frequent rains in the srring ond enarly summer 
favorec the cdiseasc.e. Illinois: Odwine to continued frequent shwers 
throushout the months cf fspvil en May, anple scab has finally become 
esteblishea in practices liy a11 erehsaris in the St:te which heave rot been 
properly spreyec. The late enveeranee of the “is 2asc seems to bo due to 
the scarcity of asensnores for primery infoction (PDR 21: 214-215). 
Michigan: Mcderat= temroratur.s wre accoapenici by frecusnt rains in 
spring end summcre. Missouri: Se.b wns some lstcr in making its apncer- 
ance, but very Peverable enviroracntal eonditirns after May.1 resulted 
in renid spreade In general, erod eontrel cf serb was scbtnined in 
commercial orch:ris whcre thorough svraying was donee Unspreyed fruit 
suffered heavily. Rain during the pre-bioom »yerixe mete some bloom 
sprays necessarye ‘Orezon: Much rainy and cloucy wenther during cerly 
aye Seab was shoving June 7 in mre general distribution in on orcherd 
uniter observ: tion —_ at any time in three yerrs. (FDR 21: 86, 108, 
173-140, 172-173, 185, 186, 187, 212, 214- -215, 229, 240, 232, 249, 274, 
205, 286, 308, 422, 331, 373-375; 22: 12, 34-35, 35). Those States 
reporting losses of over 1 percent were Pennsyivenia end Ohio, 15; New 
Ham:shire, Connecticut, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 10; 
Virginic, &. 4; Indiens, 73; Vermont, Nev Yorks Mk rylanc, Oklchoma, Illinois, 
wichigan, Iowa, 5; Wisconsin, 4; Muinc and Missouri, c; Wiinnemta 1.4. 
Bleck root rot (Xvisrie meli). Virginia, losses from black moet 
rot, ¢rinciprlly of old jdrousht-injuret, moure-cireled, or otherwise 
weakened trees, on? of young trees rina ted in 913 holcs where trecs had 
died of the diserse, ecntinue to bs bserved in increasine numbers (PDR 
2l: 231-242 ° 
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Blight (Bacillus amylovorus) was reported from twenty-eight 
States. Vermont, New York, Virginia, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, and Idaho reported less or much less than last year, while 
Connecticut and Minnesota reported more. In Minnesota, "Sufficient rain 
and fairly high temperatures in the first part of the season" favored 
the diseaseée Kentucky and Ohio recorded the disease as gencrale (PDR 
el: 187, 215, 231, 232, 274, 379)- Those States reporting losses of 
over 1 percent were Pennsylvania, Maryland and North Dakota, 1.5; 
Minnesota and North Cerolina, 2; Iowa amd Montana, 3; Kentucky, Tennessee 
and Wyoming, 5 Other States reporting its presence are New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New Jorscy, Virginia, West Virginia, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Kamsas end Colorado. 





Crown gall (Bacterium tumefaciens) was reported from Marylend with 
a trace loss; Wisconsin, less than for several previous years, "Observed 
only on nursery trees"; Minnesota, "No report this year. Probably quite 
a bit in nurseries"; Kansas, less than in an average yesr, “especially in 
nursery stock"; Washington. 





Bitter pit (Baldwin spot, stippen; non-parasitic). Vermont, 
scattered distribution, more prevalent than in an average year, estimated 
loss 10 percent; in Massachusetts the disease was irregular as usual in 
its distribution and damage (PDR 21: 379-380); New York, usual amount, 
most susceptible varieties were Northern Spy and Baldwins New Jersey; 
Maryland, usual amount, gencral distribution, estimated loss 1 percent; 
more prevalent then last year in Wisconsin. 


Cork (non-parasitic) wis less prevalent in New York than last year 
or for several previous years; Maryland and Virginia, scattered distribu- 
tion, estimated loss 0.5 percent, susceptible varieties were Ben Davis 
and Ganode 


Drought spot (non-parasitic). Less than usual in New York, "Fow 
cases in Champlain Valley"; Idaho, loc7l distribution. 


Jonathan spot (non-parasitic) was reported from Arkansas (PDR 22: 


36). 


Measles (cause unknown). New York “internal bark spot type, 
scattered principally in Delicious orchrerds," less prevalent than lact 
year, “Exact identity of rough bark on several verieties of apple still 
unknown. This appears to be associated with a physiological condition-- 
probably due to minerel deficiency (boron ?), sime drought seems to 
intensify the condition"; Pennsylvania, most sevcre in southwestern 
part of State, estimated reduction in yield 0-4 percent; Oklahoma, in 
Delawnre County. 
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Spray injury (various spray miterials) is more »r less general in 
avole orchards in Massachusstts this year where lime-sulfur or the 
combined lime-sulfur plus lesd ersenate sprny was used early in the 
season (PDR 21: 248-249); much more prevalent than usual in New York, 
"Ysllowing end dropping of leaves severe this yenr, especially in 
Western New York" (PDR 21: 249); lim sulfur spray injury has appeared 
quite generally in Illinvis, but is not severe enough to cause appreciable 
losses (PDR 21: 21); Now Jersey, In some cases trees were injured from 
oil emulsion applied during ¢omant period"; Muryland, local distribution, 
1 percent loss; Virginia, lire sulfur injury was unusually severe in many 
orchards following the petal fnll spray (PDR 21: 272); Arkansas, fruit of 
the Golden Delicious variety in an orchard near Rogers developed the 
typical enlyx-end type of arsemical injury (PDR 22: 46); Washington, in 
Mason County. _ 


_Wanther injuries: Frost injury in New York was much less preve- 
lent than last veur, little damage wis done. Also remrted from Spokane 
County, Weshington. More hail injury in New York than last yeeare Ecrli- 
est recorded date of appearance res Mey 14. Sun scald: . New York, 
"Mostly on lower limbs. One-half of 1 percent of fruit affected," 
caused by high temvereture and exmsure’ to the suns In Minnesota, sun 
scald was caused by cold, general distribution. C.J. Hide romrts, 
"~ctual injury by sun scald tas prrbably very scarce this yer, but the 
injury caused inst yenr become mc apparent, san? e great majority of 
the telephone enlls and letters this year were concerning dead bark and 
Schizophyllimm on trees. The injury in some of the orchards examined 
will ammount to 25 to 40 pnercent »f the trees whieh sre dead or will die 
within the w#@xt couple >f yeurs because of the injury. Injury was less 
in well ecsred for orchards then in others iné seemed to be worse on cld 
trees than on young ones." Winter sun scald reported frem Kitsap County, 
Weshington. Winter injury: Wise msin, scattered distribution, "Bad in 
Central and Northwestern sectiors. Cumulctive effect from series of dry 
sensons"; also reported from three counties in Wamhirgton. 





NECTARINE. See AMYGDALUS PERSICA NECTARINA- 
PAPAYA. See CARICA PAPAYA. 
PEACHe See AMYGDALUS PERSTCA. 


PERSEA AMFERICANL « AVOC/.DO: 





Cercospora spot or blotch. (Cercospora st) and anthracnose 
(Colletotrichum sp.) were ‘considered by some packing » house men. and 
growers to be slightiy more abundmt than durirg 1936 in Florida 
(PDR 22: 16). 
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Rot (Colletotrichum gloeosporioides). Puerto Rico. 





Powdery mildew (Oidium sp.) was much less evidemt on avocado foliage 
in Florida this season than during 1936 and was of very minor importance 
(PDR 22: 16). 


Scab (Sphaceloma perseae). In Florida scab occurred in a severe 
form as usual on the Lula variety. Fruit infections ranged from less than 
10 percent in groves that were well sprayed to 100 percent in unsprayed 
a with an average of approximately 25 percent for the varicty (PDR 22; 
16). 





Frenching or mottle leaf (chlorotic condition) was observed in « 
number of groves in Florida this past season, but was of mina importance 
(PDR 22: 16). 

Tip burn (non-parasitic) of leaves was observed in several groves 


in Florida, following the use of calcium cyanamide as the source of nitrc- 
gen in the fertilizer (PDR 22: 16). 


PEAR. See PYRUS COMMUNIS. 

PLUM. See PRUNUS spp. PLUM. 
POMEGRANATE. See PUNICA GRANATUM- 
PRUNE- See PRUNUS DOMESTICA. 


PRUNUS ARMENTACA. APRICOT: 





Blight (Coryncum beijerinckii). Idmd&ho, general distribution, more 
prevalent than last year or in an average year (PDR 21: 215); Washington, 
in Adams, King, Pierce and Clarke Counties. 





Brown rot (Sclerotinia spp.)s; Washington, general on coast. 
Mildew (Sphaerotheca pannosa persicae): New York, "Fruits snow white with 
mildew in Niagara County." 








Crowngall (Bacteri um tumefaciens). Arizona, “Crowngall is quite 
generally distributed throughout the Stata on account of close balance 
between water intakc and outgo in driest months, the discase is usually 

atal."™ 





Gumnosis (undetermined). New Jersey. 


Ring spot (virus?). Wadington. 
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PRUNUS DOMESTICA. _ PRUNE! 





Root rot (Armillaria mellea). Washington in Clarke County. 





Black knot (Dibotryon mo rbosum) New. York,.in- Monroe County, row 
black knots on prunes were numerous in orchards infected last year; in 
Niagara County no new black knots have been found.of last year's: infec- 
tion but the 1945 knots showed new areas of growthe 


Brom rot (Sclerotinia sp.}. Washington, general on coast; slight 
infection of s. fructicolsa in New York, elso reported from New Jerscye 


Mosaic (Virus). More prevrlent in New York then Inst year. "In 
one orchard containing 2 diseased trees two yoars ago, 11 diseased trees 
vere observed. in June 19357. Formurly thought that this disease was 
spread only in propagation." 


Drouth spot was reported from New york us more prevuleat than usual. 
Fruit drop and wilting (undetermired); Washington. Gum spot (undetermined): 
Idaho, much more prevalent than last yecr, 4) percent loss. Russetting 
frost): Washington, in Chelan County. 


' PRUNUS sppe CHERRY: 





Root rot (Armillaria melier). eeeuy- vane in ‘Pierce county 





Seab inntnese exseoehiaen) was more prevalent than last year 
or for several previous years in Idaho. Estimated loss a tracée 





Leaf spot (Coccomyces hiemelis). Connecticut; Massachusetts, the 
disease was about normal this year (PDR 21: 380); New York, much more 
prevalent this year or in an average yenr, trace to 1 percent loss, general 
distribution; New Jersey, "Developed earlier than usual, made its appesr- 
ance in South Jersey orchards during week of June 14"; Pennsylvania, much 
more prevalent than last year or in an average. yeur, estimated reduction 
in yield 20 percent. R. S. Kirby says, "The most severe rnd comple te 
defoliation I have ever seen"; Marylnnd, general distribution, more preva- 
lent than usual, estimated loss 5 percent; Virginia, more than usual, 
frequent early rains favored the discese, 2.5 percent loss; West Virginia, 
0-5 pereent loss; North Carolinsa, trace; Tennessee, 20 percent less; 
Arkansas, in properly sprayed orchurds the disease had little effect upon 
the 1937 crop (PDR 22: 36-37); Ohio, 5 percent loss; Indiana, less preva- 
lent than last yoar or in an avernre yeur,’ scattered distribution, esti- 
mated reduction in yield 5 pereent; Illin-xis, general distribution, 10 
percent loss was estimated; Michigan, much more prevelent than for several 
yeers owing to the well distributed rain periods. in.early summer, “Loss 
will be reflected in next season's ernp and dumere to trees," much more 
prevalent then usual, estimted less 10 percent; Wiseoftsin, less than 
usual owing to the ary and hot weather, 2 percent loss; Iowa, 2 percent 
reduction in yield, more prevnlent ‘then list yerr or for several previous 
years; Missouri,. environmental conditions: during May and June favored the 
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spread of this disease (PDR 22: 13). Much more prevalent than last year, 
"caused complete defoliation by July in unsprayed orchardse In some 
poorly sprayed orchards the disease caused considerable defoliation"; 
Kansas; Montana, trace loss; Washington, general on coast. 


Blight (Coryneum beijerinckii) was reported much more prevalent on 
sweet cherry in Idaho than last year or for several previous years; 
Washington, general on coast, also reported from Yakima County. 





Powdery mildew (Podosphaera spp.) was less prevalent than usual in 
Idaho on sour cherry, estimated loss was set at 10 percent. P. Oxya- 
canthae was more prevalent than last year in Western New Yorke 





Brown rot (Sclerotinia fructicola) appeared in New Haven County, 
Connecticut on sweet cherry, about the usual prevalence was noted; New 
York, much more prevalent than last year, occurred on both sweet ané@ sour 
cherries (PDR 21: 214, 250); New Jersey, general distribution; 
Pennsylvania, estimated an average 20 percent loss, “most severe in Erie 
section"; M-ryland, general distribution on sour cherry, more than usual, 
reduction in yield was estimated at 3 percent plus 1 percent loss in 
grade. New Jersey, * In Morris County 20 percent of fruit dried, very 
severe On unsprayed fruit"; Virginia, 8.5 percent loss; West Virginia, 
trace; North Carolina, 15 percent; Tennessee, trace; Arkansas, the browm 
rot disease was not observed on the Montmorency variety but small 
plantings of Napoleon, Bing and an unknown variety of white cherry were 
affected by fruit mt as they matured during the period June 5 t& Jur 
19 (PDR 22: 47); Indiana, less prevalent than in an average year, but 
more prevalent than last war owing to the frequent rains during the 
ripening poviod. Average estimated loss 0.5 percent; Illincis, estimated 
loss was © percent, "Very little damage in late scason"; Michigan, much 
more prevaicnt on sweet cherry than in previous yars, wing to the wam 
rains in t’.. early sersong estimated reduction in yield 10 percent; in 
Wisconsin the discss« was less prevalent than usual owing to the dry and 
hot weather; Inova, mre prevelent than last year or in an average ~a, 
2 percent loss; Kansas, "Very little noted in 1937"; S. laxa was reported 
from Washington in Snohomish County; Sclerotinia spp. were more prevalent 
in Oregon then for several previous years. 








Silver leaf (Stereum purpureum) in New York was less prevalent 
than usual, "Black Montmorencies with over 80 trees shoring clear 
symptoms in 1935 seem to have recovered 100 percent." 





Witches’ broom (Taphrine cerasi). New York amd Washington. 





Plum pocket (Taphrina pruni) was reported on chokecherry in New 
Yorke 





Bacterial spot (Bacterium pruni). Traces in western New York. 





Gummosis (Bacterial ?), Washington. 
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Virus diseases: Buckskin: Washington in King and Pierce Counties. 
Mottle leaf was reported from Idaho, scattered distribution, "May be on 
increase or more apparent." 


Weather injuries:.. Wind and storms in Michigan were much more 
prevalent than last year or for sevscral previous years. There wes 4 
"severe storm before fruit was half harvested (July 25). Loss of grade 
severe. Some authoritative reports consider loss, over one million dollars 
to growcrse" Drought injury in Wisccnsin, vas much: more prevalent than 
last yeare The hot. winds "caused heavy damege to Montmorency just before 
harvest, the nature of the damage was bruised fruit"; Kensas, "Some fruit 
in '47. Few trees:in the State as compared to 1927--owing to injury from 
dry hot seasons"; Washington in Lincoln County; no new cases of winter 
injury were reported from New York; much less winter injury in Wismnsin 
than last year, distribution local, .lso reported from Washington in 
Kittitas: and Yakima Counties. Winter sunseald was: present in King County, 
Washingtone Frost injury in New York vas much less then lest yenr or in’ 
an average year, “almost none reported"; it caused "heavy loss to fruit 


buds in low sections of orchards in Door ergata? 


PRUNUS De® > PLUM (Sec Alto: Py “do: seat oryprine) 





Leaf apet (Cercospora circtmseissa). Sauce: in Cherokee County. 





Scab (Cladosporium cerpophilum) was less prevalent than usual in 
Wisconsin, "mostly on Americana verieties and unsprayed trees." 





Leaf spot (Coccomyces vrunophorae) was generally distributed in 
New York, more prevalent than last year, loss 1.5 percent; more prevalent 
in Indiana owing to frequent rains during the early summer months, distri- 
bution scattered, estimated loss 0.1 percent; Minnesote, "No reports." 





' Black knot (ehaereen morbosen) Was reported from Hartford, 

Middlesex. and Fairfield Counties, Connecticut; New York, trace; New Jersey, 
reported from,Bergen, Huntcrdon, Middlesex end Morris Counties; Pennsylvania, 
sual prevalence, 2 percent was the estimated reduction in yicld; Meryland, 

more prevelent than for several years, estimated reduction in yield 4 
percent; Wisconsin, scattercd distribution, usual prevalence; Minnesota 
and Iowa, trace loss; North Dekots, "Not observed this year." 








Hypertrophy CEepnoame 3 mir- Diya) Winn Parish, Louisiana, and 
North Carolinas pS ae 


Root rot (Phymatotrichum omnivorum). Texss. 





Brown rot (Sclerotinia fructicola) wés..much more prévalent, in Now 
York than last yesr, loss was estimated et 3 percent; New Jersey, 
"scattered reports"; Pennsylvania, general distribution, -mdre-prevalent 
than last year, estimated. loss 9 percent; Maryland, senttored distribution, 
reduction in yield 5 percent; Ohio, according. to A.:'L. Pierstorff plums 
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rotted earlier this year than he ever saw them in Ohio (PDR 21: 274); 
Indiana, more prevalent than last year, 5 percent loss. Illinois, genera} 
distribution, "Only occasional trees examined, on these 7.1 percent of 
fruit was attacked"; Wisconsin, less prevalent than for several previous 
years, weather hot and dry; Minnesota, "Abundant apothecia seen at the 
Fruit Farm, but very little rot. Not many plums grown in Minnesota”; Iowa, 
more prevalent than usual, estimated reduction in yieid l2 percent. 


Plum pocket (Taphrina pruni) appeared in Now York, West Virginia, 
Louisiana, Texas, North Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin, but was of 
comparatively little importance. 








Rust (Tranzschelia pruni-spinosae) was reported as general from 
Oklahoma, 


Bacterial spot (Bacterium pruni) appeered in traces in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland; in Arkansas, according to John C. Duncgan, typical cases of 
leaf spots on cultivated plums were observed in orchards near Fayetteville 
during 1937. The injury to the fruit was of minor importance, however, 
from a commercial standpoint (PDR 22: 37); Wisconsin, reported from 
Jefferson County. 





Crowngell (Bacterium tumefaciens) was reported from New York on 
budded plum scedlings; Maryland, scattered infection, a trace was the 
estimated loss. 





Spray injury (Arsenic and lime sulphur). New York, "Lime sulphur 
little used in commercial area. Arsenical injury more than 1936, but less 
than average. In Niagara County on August 14, prunes all over the county 
showed yellowing of leaves on terminals of weak trees"; Wisconsin, lime 
sulphur spray was more injurious than last year, "Reported bad in Rock 
County," the veriety most susceptible was the Japanese plun, 


Mummies (cause unknown) was reported from Washington in Yakima 
County. 


PSIDIUM GUAJAVA. GUAVA: 





See report of Geo. D,. Ruchle, PDR 22: 18, Aside from fruit rots 
(Colletotrichum sp. and others) the guava was quite free from scrious 
diseases during the past season in Florida. 





PUNICA GRANATUM,.. POMEGRANATE: 





Blotch (Mycosphaerella lythracecarum) was very common and destruc- 





tive on the pomegranate in Florida, causing partial defoliation and 
severe blemishing of the fruit (PDR 22; 19); reported as general in 
Hidalgo County, Texas. 
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PYRUS COMMUNIS. PEAR: 





Root rot (Armillaria mellea), Texas, in Wise County. Leaf spot 
(Cercospora minima) appeared in Bast Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana, 








Leaf blight (Fabraea maculata). New York and Michigan reported 
Ol percent loss; Maryland, 1.5; - North Carolina, 10; Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio, Yi coemaia. 2 end Missouri, traces; in Missouri, "Conditions 
eerly in the scason seemed to indicate that the disease night prove 
serious in 1937. Foliage infection was moderate to severe in unsprayed 
orchards, but fruit was apparently beyond stage for ready infection, In 
general the disease was of no commercial importance in 1937. The canker 
phase of the disease was again very prevalent." (PDR 21: 186; 22: 13); 
Idaho, none reports:d; in Louisiana the disease was seen only in the 
southeastern part of the State. The most resistat variety was the 
Kieffer, and the most susceptible varieties were Pineapple, Hood and 
Le Conte; Illinois reported more than last year and much more than for 
several previous years, quncvaliy distributed in the southern part of 
the State, "100 percent of trees with infection, 47.5 percent of leaves 
infected, average 2.7 spots per leaf for all leaves," estimated reduction 
in yield y percent. 





Scab (Venturia pyrina) was: reported from twelve States. New York 
and Michigan each reported 0.1 percent loss; Pennsylvania, 1; Maryland, 
1.5; Wisconsin, 2; Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio and Oregon, each a 
trace; Iowa, 0; estimated losses for New Jersey and Washington not given. 





Sooty blotch (Gloeodes pomigena) was reported from Macoupin end 
Jasper Counties, Illinois. Hawthorn rust (Gymnos porangium globosum) was 
very prevalent on pear foliage in Missouri in the experimental plots on 
the University campus (PDR 22: 13). Fly speck (Leptothyrium pomi) was as 
prevalent as usual in New York, total estim ted loss was a trace. The 
Kieffer pear was susceptible. Leaf spot (Mycosphacrella sentina) in New 
York was less prevalent than last yenr or in an average year, trace loss; 
Illinois, more prevalent than last year or for-several previous years, 
distribution general in the South, "76 percent of leaves infected, 
average 4.2 spots per leaf." Sporotrichum rot (Sporotrichum malorum) 
was reported from Oregon. Silver leaf (Stereum purpureum), New ‘ork, 
"none reported." 




















Blight (Becillus samylovorus) was on the whole less prevalent than 
last years New Hampshire and New Jersey reported its presence; 
Connecticut, Virginia, Oklahoma, Wisconsin and Iowa each reported 1 
percent estimated loss; New York and Michigan 0.1 percent; Pennsylvania, 
15, "Less severe in most of the State"; Maryland, Indima amd [llinois, 
each 10 percent (PDR 21: 215); Kentucky, very general over the State, . 
and very destructivee This is the first outbreak for several years 
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(PDR 21: 187); Ohio, Mendenhall writes, "Fire blight is very bad this 
year, causing considerable damage to pears." General over the State, the 
estimated loss was reported as 0.1 percent; North Carolina-estimated 

4 percent loss; Tennessee, 50. yercent; Texas, 0-5 percent; Idaho, 7 
percent; traces from Washington and Oregon. 


Bitter pit (non-parasitic): Washington, in Chelan and Okanogan 
Countiese Black end (non-paresitic) was observed as general and more 
prevalent than usual in Idaho, estimated loss 2 percent. Crown girdle 
(undetermined): Louisiana, Dothiorella [Botryosphseria] sp. and | 
Clitocybe sp. found associated with the trouble. Target canker (non- 
parasitic): Washington. Branch necrosis, canker, die back and rough 
bark (undetermined) were reported from Washington. 





QUINCE. . See CYDONIA ORBLONGA. 
RASPBERRYe See RUBUS spp. 


RIBES GROSSULARTAE. GOOSEBERRY: 





Leaf spot (Mycosphaerella grossulsriac). Wisconsin. 





Anthracnose (Pseudopeziza ribis). New Jersey, prevalent in several 
plantings; Wisconsin, scattered distribution, less ee than in en 
average year; Washington in Pierce County. 





Rust (Puccinia gréssulsrise) was first observed in Ulster County, 
New York, May 24, on both leaves and fruit; more yromess in Wisconsin 
than last year. 





Powdery mildew (Svheerotheca mors-uvae) was reported as severe on 
gooseberri es in Ulster County, New York, more prevalent than lest year; 

Wisconsin, less than usual owing to the dry weather; Idaho, usual preva- 
lence, estime ated loss 5 percent; Wishington in Island ant King Counties. 





Winter injury wos reported from.Clallam County, Washington. 


RUBUS spDpe CANE FRUITS: 





BLACKBERRY: Gray mold (Botrytis sp.) appeared in four counties 
in Washington. 


Rosette. (Cercosporella rubi) was reported from-Louisiana by A. G 
Plakidas, for a-comple te report he refers to Journ. Agr. Rese 54: 275-303, 
Feb. 15, 1937- 





Anthracnose (Elsinoe veneta).' New York, "now reprted"; New 





Jersey; Kansas, less then usual; appeared in Snohomish, Pierce and 
Thurston Counties, Washington. 
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Double blossom (Fusisporium rubi): New Jersey, “Not so abundant 
as usual"; trace in Texas. 





Sooty blotch (Gloeodes pomigena) was reported as abundmt along 
the Susquehanna River at Herndon, Northumberland County, Pennsylvania in 
May by Ge Le Zundel. 





Orange rust (Gymnoconia peckiana) was found to be less prevalent 
than for an average year in New York; "Common throughout New Jersey, 
severe in some cases"; in Pennsylvania, "Most abundant in mglected or 
poorly cared for patches," estimted loss 2 percent; scattered dis tribu- 
tion in Wisconsin, less prevalent than last year; Kansas, "Not seen in 


1937+" 


Leaf spot (Mycosphaerella rubi): Kansas, much less than usual. 








Crown gall (Bacterium tumefaciens) appeared in New York, Texas, 
Wisconsin and Washington. 





Mild mosaic (virus): Wisconsin. 


Witches' broom (virus) was reported again this year fmm 
Pennsylv ania 


DEWBERRY: Rosette (Cercosporella rubi) was reported from Louisiana 
by Ae G Plakidas; for a complete report he refers to Journ. Agr. Res. 


54: 275-303, Feb. 15, 1937. 
Die-back (Coniothyrium sp.) was reported from Dalles County, Texas. 








Anthracnose (Elsinoe veneta); New Jersey, was observed in Camden 
and Middlesex Counties. 





Double blossom (Fusisporium rubi) was much less prevalent in New 
Jersey than in former ycarse 





Orange rust (Gymnoconia peckiana) was observed in S:.ratoga County, 
New York. 





Cene blight (Leptosphaeria coniothyrium) was reported as gerral 
in Louisiana. 





Interveinal mild mosaic (virus)s Trace in Texas. 


RASPBERRY: Spur blight (Didymella applanata) was the outstanding 
disease on red raspberries this season in Massachusetts (PDR 21: 380); 
one report from Minnesota in St. Louis County; Washington, general on 
the coast. (See also Mycosphserella rubina). 
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Anthracnose (Elsinoe vencta) was an outstanding disease on black 
raspberries this season in Massachusetts. It continued to develop later 
in the summcr than usual owing to the continued wet weather up to July 
and to the succulent growth (PDR 21: 380); less prevalent in New York 
and Msryland than usual, losses set at trace and 4 percent respectively; 
abundmt in New Jersey, but did not cause any serious damage; much more 
prevalent in Pennsylvania than last year, estimated loss 4 percent. 
"This discase was controlled by pmper spraying"; Ohio, “Anthracnose quite 
bad on Latham red raspberries, on account of a very rainy season," in 
Fairfield County the crop was reduced and the berries unsalable; the 
disease in Indiana was mre prevalent than last ycar owing to frequent 
rains during the spring and summer mnths, estimated loss 5 percent; 
generally present throughout Illinois as a leaf spot (PDR 21: 186); 
Wisconsin, less than last year; estimted reduction in yield in Minnesota 
was 2 percent. The disease was "fairly heavy on all blocks exemined"; 
more prevalent in Iowa than usual, estimeted loss 7 percent; Kemsas, 
"Cane infections vory severe, but n> infections on fruit"; Washington, 
in Wahkiakum County, also general on the cnaste. 





Double blossom (Fusisporium rubi): Maryland, seattercd distribu- 
tion, trace loss. 





Orange rust (Gymnoconia peckiana) wes reported from Connecticut 
in Middlesex County; mre prevalent in New York tham lest year, trace 
loss; Pennsylvania, "Most abundmt in neglected w poorly cared for 
patches, reduction in yield 2 percent; Maryland, 1 percent loss, 
scattered distribution; Minnesota, "No reports." 





Cane blight (Leptosphaeria coniothyrium) was observed in Durham 
County, New Hampshire; New York, "Not reported"; Pennsylvmia, scattered 
distribution, 2 percent cstimated loss; Maryland, local distribution, 
more prevclent than last year, loss 3 percent; North Dakota, trace; 
Kansas, less prevalent than usual. 





Leaf spot (Mycosphaerella rubi) in Massachusetts was mre con- 
spicuous than in mst seasons, though not very injurious (PDR 2l: 380); 
New York in Madison County; New Jersey, "Very severe in many plantings 
in Bergen County. Two sprays using concentrated lime sulphur 1-40, 
delayed dormant, and one of Bordeaux 4-4-50 at pre-blossom stayze failed 
to reduce infection appreciably"; Pennsylvania, more prevalent than last 
year, O5 percent was the estimated reduction in yield; Iowa, trace; 
Kansas. 





Spur blight (Mycosphaerella rubina) was observed in New York as 





being more prevalent than for several previous years. The susceptible 
varieties were June Red and Latham Red, loss a trace; New Jersey, "Very 
severe in a few plantings"; Pennsylvania, scattered distribution; lowa, 
less than in an average year, trace loss; Colorado; Idaho, more preva- 
lent than last year or in an average year. (See also Didymella applanata): 
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Western yellow rust (Phragmidium rubi-idaei): Washington, in 
Island and Cowlitz Counties, also general on the coast. 





Yellow leaf rust (Pucciniastrum americanum), according to 0. C. 
Boyd, was observed occasionally this fall, as usual, but was not wide- 
spread or destructive as in 1933 (PDR 21: 380). 





Powdery mildew (Sphaerotheca humuli) was reported again this year 
in the Hudson Valley in New York, with a trace loss; Pennsylvania, more 
prevalent this year on Latham and Cumberland vnrieties; Minnesota, "No 
reports." 





Wilt (Verticillium albo-ctrum) was observed in New York as mre 
prevalent than last yenr, and in New Jersey. 





Crown gall (Bacterium tumefaciens) wns much less prevalent than 
usual in New York, but was a mejor problem in Pennsylvania, causing a 
loss of 7 percent. The susceptible varieties were Plum Farmer and New 
Logan; Meryland, trace; North Carolina, "Large commercial plantings of 3 
and 4 years ago have about disappeared, because of anthracnose and crown 
gall. Farmers have nb-ndoned the developments in many fields"; 
Minnesota, one report from Swift County; Kansas; Washington in Puyallup 
Valley. 





Leaf curl (virus): New York, "Not reported"; Pennsylvania, "During 
the last few years this disease has become much less prevalent"; 
Marylend, 1 percent reduction in yield, local distribution; Ohio, "Occurs 
locally in a number of districts, seems to be more common on the 
Cumberland variety of black cap raspberries"; Wisconsin, same as last 
year; Minnesota, "No reports." 


Mosaic (virus) was less prevalent in Vermont than for several 
previous years, estimated loss 10 percent, distribution scattered; New 
York, more prevalent than in an average year, 15 percent was the esti- 
mated loss; New Jersey; Pennsylvania, 6 percent loss, less prevalent 
than usual. Newburg variety was immune, Latham resistant, and Cuthbert 
susceptible; Ohio, in Clark County, "It is more frequent on red rasp- 
berries"; Wisconsin, less prevalent than usual, "About 150 acres 
inspected as mosaic free. Over 100 acres that not even a plant found"; 
Minnes ta, more prevalent than last year or for several previous years, 
estimated reduction in yield 12 percent, general distribution. Accord- 
ing to ©. J. Eide, "Nursery inspectors report slightly more mosaic than 
last year, owing probably to the fact that it was masked last year and 
was not easy to find. This would leave more to be found this year"; 
Iowa, usual amount, 7 percent loss; Kansas, "Very few plants left in 
State due to drouth"; Idaho, general distribution, estimated loss 50 
percent; Washington, in King, Pierce, Thurston and Lewis Counties. 
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Streak (virus) in Pennsylvania was reported as causing 7 percent 
loss, the same as last year, but less than in an average yeare 


Winter injury: 0..C. Boyd said the outstanding injury in rasp- 
berries in Massachusetts this yenr was winter injury (PDR 21: 229-230); 
New York, "Not noted"; Idaho (PDR 21: 215); “ashing ton, germral on cosst, 


YOUNGBERRY (HYBRID DEWBERRY): The following diseases hve been 
reported from Washington. Anthracnose (Elsinoe venete),cane blight 
(Leptosphaeria coniothyrium), and leaf spot (Mycosphaerella rubi) in 
Jefferson County; crown gall (Bacterium tumefaciens)in Clarke County. 














STRAWBERRYe See FRAGARIA sp. 


VITIS Spe __ GRAPE: 





Dead arm (Cryptosporella viticola) occurred in New York causing 
a trace loss; in Michigan D. Cation reports, "No accurate survey made 
but have seen varying amounts of this disease in Van Buren County 
vineyards." 


Anthracnose (Elsinoe ampelina) was reported from Maryland in about 
the usual prevalence, a trace was the estimated reduction in yield. 





Black rot (Guignardia bidwellii) appeared in New Hampshire; in 
Massachusetts: the disease was less damaging than in the average season, 
even in the back-yard arbors. Properly sprayed vineysrds were troubled 
very little by this disease (PDR 21: 381); Connecticut, in Hartford, New 
Haven and Fairfield Counties, estimited loss for State 10 percent; more 
prevalent than for severzl years in New York, estimated loss 1 percent; 
very severe in severnl plantings in New Jersey; much more prevalent in 
Pennsylvania than for several previous yenrs, total estimated loss 30 
percent; in Maryland the disease was more prevalent than usual on 
unsprayed orchards, “not a problem in commercial orchards," reduction in 
yield 12 percent; Virginia, more prevalent than usual owing to frequent 
rains, 20 percent loss; in North Carolina, "European varicties rotted 
badly despite heavy spraying with Bordeaux mixture. American varieties 
continue to be much more resistant"; Florida, much less prevalent than 
last year, estimated loss 10 percent. The most susceptible vwirieties 
were Herbemont, Beacon, Niagara, Fredonia and Fern Munson; estimated 
reduction in yield for Texas was 10 percent; Oklahoma; Arkansas (PDR 21: 
188); Ohio, 1 percent loss (PDR 21: 275); owing to the frequent rains 
during the early spring and summer the disease in Indiana was mre 
prevalent than usual, causing a 4 percent loss; Michigan, much more pre- 
valent than for several previous yours owing to the "moderate tempera- 
ture during the summer and the numerous well distributed rains. 
Reported plentiful in poorly sprayed or neglected vineyards in Van Buren 
and Berrien Counties. No surveys made," 5 percent loss; Wisconsin, less 
prevalent, trace loss; Minnesota, "No reports"; Iowa, more prevalent 
than in an average year, 2 percent loss was estimated; Kansas, "None 
noted." 
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Bitter rot (Melanconium fuligineum): New Jers sey; Florida reported 
12 percent as estimated reduction in yields 
Root rot (Phymatotrichum omnivorum) was present in Arizona and Texns, 
causing 1 percent loss in Texas. 








Downy mildew (Plasmopara viticola): Losses from this disease were 
generally more than usual. Of the eightcen States reporting, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan and Iowa reported it mre prevalent than 
last year or in an average year. Vermont and Mxryland were the only 
States reporting less. According to 0. C. Boyd, downy mildew gencrally 
was the most demaging disease of grapes this year, particulnarly on 
unsprayed vines (PDR 21: 381); & loss xf 1 percent was estimated for New 
York; New Jersey, "Severe in some cases despite the fact that the regular 
spray schedule was applied. Infection limited to foliage that developed 
late in July and August. More severe in Bergen, Middlesex, Monmouth and 
Morris Countics than in other sections. Present in various localities"; 
Florida, "No downy mildew of commercial importance has: been observed 
since the season of 1942"; Ohio, "On account of so much rain in early 
summer with cloudy weather there is a great deal of domy mildew" (PDR 
21: 275); Indiana, "Abundant rainfell during the summer months"; 
Michigan, "Prevalent on wild grapes. Not a factor in the sprayed vire- 
yardse No survey made"; Iowa, estimated loss 4 percent. 





Powdery mildew (Uncinula necator): Losses from this disease were 
no more prevalent than usual. There were eleven States reporting and 
ten of these gave estimated reduction in yield as follows: New York, 
0.5-perccnt; Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ohio, Michigan, Iowa and Texas, 
each a trace; Maryland, l; Virginia, 2,and North Carolina, 5. 





Crow gall (Bacterium tumefaciens) was observed as a trace in New 
York and Maryland. 





Winter injury wes less than usual. New York reported "non"; 
Iowa, trace; one report from Washington in Benton County. 


DISEASES OF NUT CROPS 





For chestnut see Castanea under Trees and for peanut see Arachis 
hypogea under Special Crops, 


CORYLUS Spe FILBERT, HAZELNUT: 





, For filbert diseases in the Pacific Northwest in 1937 by P. We 
Miller, sce Plrent Disease Reporter 22: 21-22. Bacterial blight (caused 
by Phytomonss [Bacterium] sp.) was not as prevalent nor as severe, on 
the whole, as in 19%6, It is estimated that this disease caused a death 
of from 5 to 35 percent of the trees in young orchards under 5 years of 
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age, the average loss being approximately 10 percent. Leaf scald, a 
non=-parasitic disorder of filbert leaves, was Widely distributed in the 
Pacific Northwest in 1937. Shrivel (non-parasitic) was present in 
greater or less emounts in 1937 in practically all filbert orchards in 
the Pacific Northwest. For the Pacific Northwest as a whole, it is 
estimated that not more than 5 percent of the 1937 filbert crop were 
"blanks" due to shrivel. 


HICORTA PECANe PECAN: 





Scab (Cladosporium effusum) was prevalent in North Carolina but 
did not cause important losses; Stuart variety was immune, while Schley 
was susceptible. Scab in Louisiana was more prevalent than last year 
or in an average yeer; Stuart variety was very resistant, Success sus- 
ceptible, amd Schley very susceptible. The estimated loss for Texas 
was 1 percent. 





Brown lesf spot. (Cercospora fusca) caused 2 percent loss in Bell 
County, Texase Powdery mildew (Microspheera alni) was reported as 
causing a trace loss in Bell County, Texas. 








Rosette, attributed to zine deficiency, was observed as "gereral" 
in Oklahoma. 


JUGLANS REGIA. PERSIAN WALNUT: 





Diseases of Persian walnut in the Pacific Northwest were also 
reported by P. W. Miller (PDR 22: 19-20). For reports on butternut, 
J- cinerea, and black walnut, J. nigra, see Juglans under Tree Diseases. 


Leaf spot (Phyllosticta juglandis) occurred on leaves of Persian 
walnuts near Eugene, Oregon. This particular leaf spot has not been 
reported heretofore on Juglans regia in the Pacific Northwest (PDR 21: 


345-346)» 








DISEASES OF TREES 








The following list of articles on tree diseases which appeared 
in the Reporter supplements this summary. 


Boyd, Oe Ce Diseases of omamentals and trees in Massachusetts. 
Reporter 21: 292-293. 

Carter, Je Ce Verticillium wilt of woody plants in Illinois. 
Reporter 22: 253-254. 

Davis, William C. and Dennis He Latham. Phomopsis blight in somo forest 
tree nurseriese Reporter 22: 24-25. 
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Edson, He Ae Crataegus diseases collected in Virginia. Reporter 21; 
2796 

Fowler, Marvin E. Cryptodiaporthe castanea on Asiatic chestnuts. 
Reporter 22: 69. 

Harrer, Je Ge and S- Ae Wingarde Diseases of Virginia ormamatal trees. 
Reporter 21: 218, 

Hilborn, Me. Te Winter injury to omamental woody plants in Maine. 
Reporter 21: 310-413. 

Jackson, Le W. Re Cylindrocladium associated with diseases of tree 
scedlingse Reporter 22: 04-05. 

Jenkins, Anno E. New records of Dothidella castanicola and Gnomoniella 
coryli from Oregon. Reporter 22; 

Latham, Dennis H., Kenneth F. Baker, Carl Hartley, and Williem C. Davis. 
Dodder in forest nurseries. Reporter 22: 23-24. 

Steinmetz, F. H. and Ae Ee Prince. Additional Gymnosporangium rusts 
in Mainee eporter 21: 234-235. 

Tims, E. C. and P. J. Mills. Some new hosts for Carticium stevemsii 
in Lwisicn.. A perter 22: .50- 

Waterman, Alma M.- Diseases of shade and ornamentzl trees: Summary of 
specimens received in 1937 at the Wew Haven office, Division of 
Forest Pathology. Reporter 22: 58-60. 

White, a Diseases of trees observed this year. Reporter 21: 
277-2706 

Yarwood, Cecil E. Unreported pardery mildews. Reporter 21: 180-182, 

















PHYTOPHTHORA CINNAMOMI IN 1937: 





During 1937 Phytophthora cinnamomil/ was iseleted from seedling 
black walnut with root rot from two different localities. In an Arkensas 
nursery a loss of only 2 percent was experienced in contrast to an 
almost total loss the year before when the seedbeds were located on a 
poorly drained site. A rather severe loss was reported in the seme 
species from a North Carolina nursery. In two additional North Carolina 
nurseries and one South Carolins nursery, losses from a disease with 
the same symptoms were observed, but the causal organism was not 
confirmed by culture. 








U/ This is the fungus referred to in "Root disease of some 
conifers and hardwoods caused by Phytophthora cambivora (P. cinnamomi )". 
Plant Dise Repe 20: 202-204. July 15, 1936. Until more complete 
evidence is available on the synonomy of P. cambivora amd P. connamomi 
the strains found in the United States will be called P. cinnamomi Rands. 
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On the two Arkansas National Forests, Pe cinnamomi caused a disease 
similar to the "ink disease", killing many of the few remaining trees of 
Castanea ozarkensis. On the Holly Springs National Forest in Mississippi 
the fungus was isolated from Castanea dentata also suffering from a 
disease similar to the "ink diséase™ Additional cases of the same 
disease occurred in Georgia on C. dentate and in Alabama on C. alabamensis, 











(Bowen S. Crandall, Division of Forest Pathology). 


DISEASES IN FOREST TREE NURSERIES AND PLANTATIONS 1936 and 1937: 





In general, losses in nurseries have decrensed somewimt in recent 
years becnuse of the wider spacing now commonly given scedlings. 


Conifers: In the western nurserics damping-off was not markedly 
different from what is normally expected and no other serious parasitic 
troubles weré réported. Losses from the 1936 drought were not so heavy 
1s was anticipated. In the northern Lake States damping-off and parasitic 
diseases generally were relatively unimportant on the acid sands on which 
most of the nurseries in this territory nre locnted. Spruce needle rusts 
which have leather lesf for their alternate host occurred in both 1936 end 
1937, but the disease was less abundant than in 1927. Drought killing and 
heat injury to the bases of stems were frequent in 1936, and according to 
Forest Service sources heat injury of the bark of pines in plantations was 
rather general during the unprecedented heat wave of 1936. The needle 
droop disease epidemic of 1945 mainly on planted red pine, probably non- 
parasitic, was not repeated during the severe scason of 1936 nor during 
1947- However, this disease was reported in.1936 from isolated areas in 
the Lake States and in the Esst, while in 1937 it was reported in New 
England and in the Northwestern Stntes. 


In the Central States damping-off and chlorosis were general, 
aggravated in some places by the use for seedbed cover of send which 
contained limes Nurserymen have now been advised on this point and little 
further trouble from this source is expected, although certain of the 
soils have already received so much lime thnt they can no longer be used 
for conifer seed beds. Serious phosphate deficiency associated with 
predominance of pseudomycorrhizae over ectomycorrhizae wns found at an 
Indiana nursery 2nd these factors mey explain less acute stunting else- 
wheree A basal resinosis of’ planted white pine several years old in. 
southern Indiana killed one-cighth of the trees in the plantations but did 
not occur on red pine and other pines and spruce which were interplanted 
with the white pine. 
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In the South longleaf pine, because of its rosette habit, 
suffered considerably from Rhizoctonia starting near the base of the 
cotyledon whorl. This trouble was most serious in beds over which sand 
and dirt had drifted or washed. Slash and shortleaf pires suffered some 
injury from chlorosis. In Mississippi, slash and loblolly pines, more 
susceptible to Cronartium fusiforme than is longleaf pine, were fourm to 





have an alarming number of stem infections with this rust during the 
first season in seed beds at nurseries where %aks of the black~-oak 
group wore near by. In slash and loblolly pine plantations in Mississippi 
and elsewhere on what had originally been longleaf sites, the rust devel- 
oped at such speed as to cause alarm. 


In the Allegheny and northeastern regions serious losses were not 
reported. Rhizoctonia and Fusarium top infection in red spruce at an 
Allegheny nursery, formerly troublesome, was reduced by spraying with 
Bordeauxe 





Red cedar blight due to Phomopsis, while serious in the South- 
eastern States, in general was a less frequent source of complaint than 
formerlye 


In 1937 a root trouble of unknowm origin was prevalent on 
Juniperus virginiana at a nursery in Tennessee, and mn J. scopulorum in 
Nebraska. 








Broadloaves: Leaf disenses in ¢herry and ash and storage or 
transit losses “f black locust and elm were the most prominent troubles. 
Part of the storage difficulty was due to preliminary freezing, of tops 
in the case of the locust and xf mots in the case of elm; sharp fall 
freezes had caught the locust while it was still growing and the elm 
after the lifter head been run under it and the soil loosened. Seed rot 
and very eerly demping-off were also factors sporadically important; 
because of the extensive character %f the plantings these can not be 
combated by secdbed trentments of the type thit are employed for coni- 
fers. Shallow and early sowings did much to reduce losses from these 
sources below those of 1935. There was some loss from top infections 
by Phytophthora in black locust in Iowa, but the rather extensive damage 
due. to the spread of Rhizoctonia through the leaves of dense beds 
reported in 1935 was less prominent. 











(Division °f Forest Pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, in 
cooperation with Forest Service and Civilian Conservation Corps). 


ABTES: 


Cephalosporium sp., canker. Minnosmta, about a dozen trees, 4 to 
8 inches in diameter were found with cankers several years 014; the 
trees were scattered throughout the park at Itasca. 
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Melempsora albertensis? rust. Washington, in King County. 

Rehmiellopsis bohemica. New Hampshire on Abies concolor (PDR 
22: 58). First report from State on this host. 

Rhabdocline pseudotsugae? leaf cast. Washington, in Thurston 
County. . 

Leaf fall, cause unknown. Washington. 











ACER: 
Cricstulariella depraedans, leaf spot, on . Norway maple, As 
platanoides, Calhoun County, West Virginia. "Very wet periods followed 
by high temperatures." 

Eutypella spe, cankere Minnesota, on hard maple, Ae saccharun. 
About 20 cankers foun@ on trees from 3 to 12 inches in diameter in a 50- 
foot circle near Big Lake, which is on the west side of the University 
Forest Experiment Station at Cloquet. Several found at Itasca. One 
found at Waseca. 

Fusarium solani var. medium, basal decay. Essex County, New 
Jersey, on Norway maple. 

Phomopsis spe, canker. New Jersey, one report on Japanese maple, 
A. palmatum, in Morris County. 

Rhytisma acerinum, tar spot. Wisconsin; Minnesota, one repart 
on soft maple, A. saccharinum. "Young trees in a nursery at Lake City 
heavily infected, especially in one small area about 10 yards in diameter." 

Steganosporium pyriforme, canker. New Jersey, one report on 4A. 
rubrum, first report for the State on this species. 

Taphrina spe, leaf blister. Virginia; Arkansas, one report on 4. 
saccharum, relatively rare this year (PDR 21: 187). 

Verticillium sp. (also reported as V. albo-atrum, VY. dahliae), 
wilt. Connecticut, apparently incrensing. New York, reported from 
Monroe and Suffolk Counties on Ae platanoides; New Jersey on A. sacchar- 
um in Morris County; Pennsylvania, on A. platanoides, mostly in the 
‘southeastern part of the State, about as prevalent as last year; 
Delaware, Wilmington, one report; Virginia; verticillium wilt of trees 
is becoming incrensingly prevalent in the Pacific Northwest (PDR 22: 
22-23)» 

Winter injury. Washington, on A. palmatum in Island, Clarke, md 
Spokane Counties. 

Winter sunscald. Washington, one report from Benton County. 
































AESCULUS HIPPOCASTANUM: 
Guignardia aesculi, lesf blotch. Massnchusetts (PDR 21: 384); 








Connecticut, one report from New Haven County; New York, generally pre- 
valent, but less than last year; New Jersey; Pennsylvania, more preva- 
lent than last year, defoliated most trees by August; Maryland. 

Frost and winter injury. Washington. 
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CASTANEA! 

Endothia parasitica, blight. The present status in the Pacific 
Northwest was reported by J. Le Bedwell (PDR 22: 66-68), Recurrence of 
chestnut blight in two infected plantings in San Joaquin County, Cali- 
fornia, in 1937 was reported by D. G Milbrath. Calif. Agr Depts Bull, 
26: 530-5396 19376 

Septogloeum ochroleucum, leaf spot. Illinois, "Prevalent in 
commercial plantings but not destructive." 








CATALPA: 

Macrosporium catalpae, leaf spote New York. 

Phyllosticta catalpae, leaf spot. New Jersey. 

Leaf necrosis caused by drought. Washington, in Toppenish, 
Yakima County. 

Winter sunscald. Washington, one report from Lmgley, Islam 
County. 








CELTIS OCCIDENTALIS: 

The following diseases were reported from Texas; Cylindrosporium 
Spe, leaf blight, in Jatkson County. Ganoderma (?) sp., crown rot, 
"Only two cases," in Hidalgo County. Septoria sp., leaf spot, in 
Robertson County. Phoradendron flavescens (mistletoe), "Gomral over 
State," 








CORNUS: 
Myxosporium nitidum, twig blight. New York, in Tompkins County, 





CRATAEGUS: 

Bacillus amylovorus, blight. Connecticut, in Litchfield County; 
New Jersey, general. 

Cytospora spe, canker. New Jorscy, one report. 

Entomo sporium thuemenii, leaf spot. New Jersey. 

Fabraea maculata, leaf sponte In Massachusetts this leaf spot was 
uncommonly injurious in all parts of the State (PDR 21; 384)- 

Gymnosporangium sp., rust. Connecticut, in New London County; 
Louisiana; Arkansas, very prevalent (PDR 21: 188) ; Washington. 

Ge clavipes, quince rust. Virginia (PDR 21: 279), Shcnendoah 
National Park. Washington, in Thurston County %n scarlet hawthorn. 

G exiguum, rust. Texas, "General in State.” 

Ge globosum, hawthorn rust. New York, ‘Very severe in vicinity of 
Ithaca." Much more prevalent than last year; Pennsylvania, in Center 
County, more than last year; Wisconsin, about the same amount as last 
year; Iowa, “Very prevalent." 

G junipori-virginianae, apple rust. Virginia, the Shenandoah | 
Nnitional Parke 

Podosphaera oxyncanthae, powery mildew. Virginia, the Shenan- 
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Venturia insequalis, apple scab. Massachusetts, "uncommonly 
injurious in all parts of the State." ° 





CUPRESSUS: 
Coryneum cardinale, cypress bark canker. California, on 


Monterey cypress, Cupressus macrocarpa. This most famous tree species 
of America is threatened with extinction (PDR 21: 336-337 )e 








DIOSPYROS VIRGINIANA:.. | 

Cephalosporium wilt. Tennessee. The first time this disease of 
persimmon had been found in the United States. The only area found to 
be infected was the central part of the State, in Rutherford and Cannon 
Counties (see maps PDR 21, page 336). ‘The area where the infection 
occurred in 1933 or 19% as far 4s could be determined, contained no 
living trees. Adjacent areas had 80 percent of the trees dead and the 
remainder infected (PDR 21: 251-252, 338). 


FRAXINUS: | 
Cuscuta spe (dodder), on white ash, F. america, in Marylcend, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee (PDR 22: 23). 
Piggotia fraxini, leaf spot. North-Carolina, on white ash in 
Raleigh, very abundant on trces on the State College campus but epparent- 
ly not causing damage. 














GLEDITSIA TRIACANTHOS: = 

Witches’ broom (virus). In Octobcr 1937, T. J» Grant and Carl 
Hartley found in Ohio what was believed to be the first case of broom 
disease on honey locust. The second example of this disease was found 
in Kentucky. Subsequently, correspondence from John Le Sheldon stated 
that Mrse Sheldon had seen broomed honey locust ‘in the vicinity of 
Morgantown, West Virginia (PDR 22: 31). 





ILEX: 
Cladosporium sp., scab-like spot, has been found on holly leaves 
in Oregon which makes them look unsightly (PDR 22: 61). 

Phomopsis sp., canker. Washington, at Montesano, Grays Harbor 





County. ; 
Phyllosticta opaca, leaf spot. Texas, on Ilex opaca in Cherokee 
County. "A serious disease of the omamental holly tree." 

Rhytisma ilicincola, leaf spot. Texas, in Harrison County, on 
I. cassine (yaupon). 

Sphaeropsis spe, leef spot. New Jersey. 

Leaf necrosis, cause unknown. -Washington at Everett amd Tacoma 

Winter injury. Washington, at Everett. 

















JUGLANS : 
Cuscuta sp., dodder. Kentucky, at Hopkinsville on J. nigra. 
First report on this host to the Survey (PDR 22: 23). 
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Gnomonia leptostyla, leaf spot and blight. New York, on butter- 
nut, Je cinerea, mre prevalent than last year. Found in Allogany, 
Tompkins, and Otsego Counties. New Jersey, Warren County, on walnut. 

Dying due to heat and drouth continued to be importmt in Kmsas. 





JUNIPERUS: 

Chaetomium sp. associated with leaf and twig blight. Texas, on 
Irish juniper. First report on this host to the Survey. 

Gymno sporangium aurantiacum, rust. Maine, on J. communis 


depressa. 
Ge clavipes, quince rust. New Jersey; Texas, trace on Je 


virginiana. 

Ge davisii, rust. Maine, on J. communis depressa in Hancock 
County. 

G. exiguum, rust. Texas, trace on J. virginiana in Dallas County. 

Ge juniperi-virginianae, apple rust. Connecticut, New York, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa on J. virginiana; New Jersey, goncrale 

Phomopsis spe, blight. Kentucky and Missouri on J. ashei; 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, and Indiana on J. virgin- 
lanae 




















Phomopsis juniperovora, nursery blight. New York; New Jersey; 
Oklahoma, one report, fungus new to State. 

Heart rot, caused by an undeterminod wond-decaying fungus. 
Oklahoma, “accompanied by injury from flat-hended eapple-tree borer and 
drought, the complex being very .destructive." 

Leaf fall, cause unknown. Spokane County, Washington. 





LIQUIDAMBAR: 

Sphaeropsis spe was associated with small cankers on one tree at 
Princeton, New Jersey, probably not the primary cause. There was sme 
healing over. 








LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA: 
Alternaria spe, leaf spot. Ohio, at Green Springs. 
Sphaeropsis sp., canker. New Jersey, in Mercer County. 











MADDENTA sp.: 

Bacterial wilt. Washington, at Everett, Snonomish County. The 
host was reported as "Maddenia tree?.” The genus is allied to Prunus, 
and includes five species in China and the Himalayas, of which only one, 
Me hypoleuca K*ehne, appears to be in cultivation, according to Rehder. 


MALUS : 
Venturia insequalis, scabe Massachmsetts, "Scab on floworim 

crab apple trees, M. ioensis plena, was uncommonly injurious in all parts 

of the State"; Maryland, on M. coronaria. 
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PICEA: 


Cytospora sp., canker. New Jersey, "General ly distributed in 
' northern and central New Jersey on P. canadensis and P. pungens." 





C. kunzei, canker (PDR 22: 58). 
Leaf f fall, cause unknown. Washington, in Spokane County. 


PINUS: ‘ 
Cenangium sp., twig blight. New York, one report from Nassau 
County on P. pungens. 

Coleosporium ipomoene, ruste Arizona on P. leiophylla, "From 
forest in Huahuace Mountains." 

Coleosporium solidaginis, rust. Connecticut, on Pe resinosa 
in Fairfield County. 4 

C. vernonine, rust. Texas, in Angelina County. 

Cronartium coleosporinides, blister rust. Washington, on P. 
ponderosa in Spokane County. 

C. comptoniae, rust. Connecticut, on Pe montana mughus in 

Hartford County, P. murrayana in Fairfie la County, P. nigra in New 
London County, and Ps eats in Windham County. 

C. quercuun, “ruste Connecticut, on Pe sylvestris in Middlesex 
and Windham Counties, new host for States Delaware on P. virginiana; 
Wisconsin, on P. banksiana. 

C. ribicola, white pine blister rust. 





























SPREAD OF WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST IN 1937 (With Figure 33): 





During 1937 the blister rust disease of white pine materially 
extended its previous known distribution, showing that conditions were 
favorable for its spread in several of the white pine forest regions of 
the country. In the sugir pine region of California infections on 
Ribes wore found to be generally distributed in Siskiyou County and 
scattered infections were found in Shasta, Trinity and Tehama Counties. 
The more southern infection points were located 125 miles south of the 
Oregon border in the Coast Range Mountains along the headwaters of the 
Trinity River and 120 miles south in the Sierra Nevada just below Lassen 
Volcanic National Park. Previously the rust had been found at only 
5 infection points in Del Norte and Siskiy>u Counties, all within 5 
miles of the Oregon border. 


The spread of the disease on Ribes ver such an extensive area 
in the suger pine region of Californian in 1937 may be expected to result 
in the establishment of several pine infection centers that, beginning 
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RANGE OF WHITE PINES AND BLISTER RUST 
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Figure 33. Distribution of white pine blister rust (Cronartium ribicola) in the 
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in 1940 or 1941, will be distributing aeciosporcs and intensifying the 
rust locally as well es furthering its southwerd sprend in the region. 
From then on, the disease mey be exvected to imrease rapidly on the 
sugar pine with resultant sericus danaze to young growth in the forest 
areas involved. 


In the western white pine region of Idaho, where the rust was 
first ge in 1927, although numerous infection centers have ped —? 
mined as £ 1923 and sae rapid end serious intensification of th 
diseas "es s been occurring on white pire in unprotected areas, and it is 
now evi dees thet many young stands may be a total loss before tue Rides 
can be eradicated. The rust has elso attacked the susceptible white 
bark pinc which grows 1t the higher eltitudes. These species are found 
over rather extensive areas 1a southyestern Montena, and in Wyomins and 
Colorado. Scouting during Ceptember resulted in the finding of infection 
on Ribes at 16 points in ihe Ritterroot, Beaverhead, Deer Lge end 
Gallatin National Forests. The discovory of the rust on the Peaverhead 
Forest merked the first extension of the known range of the disease in 
the West to the east of the Continental Divide. The most castern loca- 
tion was found on the Gallatin National Forest within 19 miles of the 
northwestern corner of Yellowstone National Park ami 26 miles of the 
Wyoming line. 


4 9 


In the North Central region many white pine stands already have 
been damagod by blister rust. During 1947 the disense was found for the 
first time on white pine in Antrim County, Michigan; the Bad River 
Indian Ressrvation in Minnesota, ané Monroe, Couk, Lacrosse, Brown, 
Trempealcau, Florence, Keweunce and Mazvinette Counties, Wisconsin. On 
Ribss the diseese was found for the first time in Palo Alto County, 
Inva; McHenry, Winnebero, Boone, Lake ard Kane Counties, Tllinois; 
Clinton, Washtenaw, Araac, Gratiot, Wayne, Livingston, Ogemw, am 
Shiawassee Counties, Michieen; Fairfield and Lorain Counties, Ohio; and 
Trempealcau, Kenoshni, Recine, Milwankee, Walworth and Weukeshe Counties, 
Wisconsin. Practically all of the infection on Ribcs in Iowa, [llinois 
and Wisconsin Countics resulted from the sprend of tho rust %n cultivated 
black currants. 


In the Northeastern region, blister ru:t infection is general, 
the amount of the disesse varying ecnsidernbly in different localitiss 
There are many local areas where infection on pine ranges from 10 to 
neerly 100 percent 1? the trecs in unpiotsected areas. In well protected 
areas, pine infection has practicaliy ceased, f»lloving the eradication 
of Ribese 


In the Southern Appnlachinn region extending from Maryland to 
Georgia, blister rust was found for the first time on Ribes in New 
Castle County, Delaware; in Hurford, Baltimore and Carroll Counties, ° 
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Marylend; and Alleghany County, Virginia. The disease is now present 

in most of the counties in the white pine belt extending from Maryland 
southward along the Appalachian Mountains to central’ Virginia and West 
Virginie, and mre or less damege has occurred locally on several areas. 
The further southward spread of the disease should be slow as there are 
practically no cultivated black currants ond the native Ribes, which are 
less abundant and much mre localized than in other white pine regions, 
are being eradicated in advance %f the natural spread “f the discase. 


(Division °f Plent Disease Control, Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine). 


(See also PDR 21: 275-276, 428-429; 22: 139). 


Fomes annosus, causing death >f Pinus palustris in plantations in 
Louisiane (PDR 22: 140). 
Hypoderma lethale, needle blight, on P. nigra austriaca in 

Suffolk County, New York. 

Pestalozzia spe, needle blight. Texas, trace  n P. sylvestris. 
First report from this State. 

Phoma spe, dieback. Oklahoma, in Oklahoma County. "Probably a 
sequence of drought injury." 

Sphaeropsis spe, twig blight. New Jersey, "Much worse this year 
than before." 

Sphneropsis ellisi, leaf and twig blight. Maine, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and District of Columbia. 

Canker, cause unknown, on P. strobus. Wisconsin at Itasca Park 
and Menominee Indian Reservetion; Minnesota, Lake Vadnais and Red Lake 
Indian Reservation, "canker on tips 7f young trees (5-26 years) growing 
in plantations. Looks important .t Red Lake and Menominee." 

Scorch, caused by drought. New York on P. strobuse “General 
throughout the central part of the State." 





























PLATANUS: 

Ceratostomella spe, canker. Pennsylvania. 

Gnommenin veneta, anthracnose. New York, "An unusual amount on 
young nurscry trees of P. acerifolia.™ New Jersey, "Very bed year for 
this anthracnose. Even the London plene, P. acerifolia, usually 
considersd fairly resistant, shnwed heavy infection, defolintion, and 
dying of twigs this year in southern New Jersey," (see also PDR 21: 277); 
Pennsylvania, mostly in southenstern part of State; Virginia (PDR 21: 
218); Kentucky, "Sovere over mst of the State. Many trees are marly 
completely defolinteda"; Illinois, “curious type of outbreak, mild at 
first but long continued ané eventually quite injurious to foliage. 
Much less than last year"; Kansas, less than usuale 

Microsphacra alni, powdery mildew. New York, on Platanus spe, 
and Pe accrifolin. 
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Bark discoloration and: stag-head, cause undetermined but apparently 
due to a fungus. Louisiana (PDR 22: 140). 


. POPULUS: 
lon spe, canker. Minnesota, "Found at Lake City, Waseca, 
. Cloquet, Itasca, Anoka," on P. tremuloides. 

Melampsora sp, ruste Wisconsin, less than last year, weather 
too drye 

Nectria spe, canker. Minnesota on P. tremuloides, "common at the 
base of living trees 6 to 10 inches in diameter on southeast corner at 
University Forest Experiment Station, Cloquet. Has not yet been found 
north of the Twin Cities." 

Taphrina aurea, yellow leaf blister. Washington, at Aberdeen. 

Bacterium tumefrciens, crown gall. Wisconsin. 

Heterodera msrioni, root knot. Arizona, “Observed in one tree 
only, in badly infested yard." . 




















PRUNUS: : 
Botrytis seahilee grey mld, on P. glandulosa in Connecticut, 
first report to the Survey on this ho ste 

Sclerotinia fructicola, brown rot canker. New York in Westchester 
County on flowering almond. , 

Taphrina mirabilis, hypertrophy. Arkansas, %n wild plum. 














PSEUDOTSUGA TAXIFOLIA: 
Rhabdocline pseud-tsugae, needle blight. New York, found in 
occasional plentings in Suffolk County. 








UERCUS : 

Coryneum spe, die-back. "“Die-back of white, red, and black oaks 
is on the inerease in northern New FeEsey, ant a Coryneum is constmtly 
associated with it." 

Cronartium cerebrum, rust. Minnesota, n @ borealis, "Only | 
scattered, light infections found at Itasca Park, in Suguste" 

Fomes robustus, white heart rt. Fonmes robustus (identified by 
Ross We Davidson), the cause ~f a white heart rot of living oak, was 
collected three times 7n Quercus borealis var. maxima in the vicinity of 
Hayesville, North Carolina, in September 1937. This fungus, in addition 
to rotting heertwood, appears to kill large areas °f sepwood, tius 
producing cankers on the bole. The sporophores were found on the killed 
sapwood. Since they are similar in appearance to those of Fomes 
igniorius, it is possible that these two species have been confused. by 
early collectors, thus explaining the dearth of collections under the 
name Fomes robustus. (Elmer R. Roth, Division °f Forest Pathology in 
eo operation with Civilian Conservation Corps. ) 
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Gnomenie veneta, anthracnose. New Hampshire; Massachusetts; 
Connecticut in Hartford, New Haven, and Fairfield Counties, more preva- 
lent than usual; New York; "Unusually severe in New Jersey this seamn, 
particularly in the southern part of the State. As usual, in an epi- 
demic year, the white oak, Q albu, is severely infected"; Pennsylvania, 
more prevalent than last year, reported from Adsms County; Marylend and 
Virginia on Q alba; Kentucky on Q macrocarpa; Wisconsin, less than last 
year, weathcr too dry. 

Monochnetia desmazieri, lerf spot. Virginia on Q. rubra (PDR 21: 











218). 

Nectria spre, canker. New Hampshire. 

Strumella coryneoidea, cankere Minnesota, two cank rs were found 
at Waseca, one on a tree 4 inches, the other on a tree 14 inches in 
diameter, on Q borealis [Q. rubre ambigua}. 

Taphrina coerulescens, lea? blister. Connecticut, in Hertford 
County; New York in Jefferscn County; Maryland, District of Columbia; 
Virginia; North Cerolina, widespread, "This dise.se wns scvere again for 
the third yar, resulting in mech interest in the effects thrt the 
disease mony have on the longevity of the tree." (PDR 21: 291-292); South 
Carolina; Florida; Texas; Arkansas. 











RHUS: 
Taphrina. Arkansas. "Tsphrina on sumac, which was very abundmt 
in 1945, has not been seen but is no doubt present.” 


ROBINIA PSEUDOACACTA: 

Cuscuta spe The known distribution of dodder has been extended 
to Maryland, Illinois, Missouri, and Arkansas, in the last fow years on 
Re pseudoacacine This year it was found at Hopkinsville, Kentucky 
(PDR 22: 23) 

Witches’ broom (virus). See PDR 22: 28-31, 53, 255-256. 








SALIX: 





Cytospora chrysosperma, canker and twig blight. New York in 
Westchester County; New Jersey; Yisconsin, less prevalent than last year. 
Dothichiza populea, canker. New Jersey on S. discolore 
Fusicladium saliciperdum, scab. The distribution of this dis ease 
as known at present is shown in Figure 34. Besides the eastern distribu- 
tion as shown by the map, a specimen of Venturia chlorospora (Ces. ) 
Karst. (the perfect stage of F. saliciperdum) was collected by Ross 
Davidson, of Forest Pathology in 1940 at Grand Mesa Mountain, Colorado. 
Reports indicate that this disease was more prevalent and damaging in 
1937 than for several previous yerrs. Maine, see PNR 22: 282-283. New 
Hampshire, found in the following locations: Columbia, Colebrook, 
Whitcfield, Plymouth, Northumberlend, Bristol, Bethlehom, and East 
Kingston; Vermont, "Willow leaf and twig blight wes general and severe 
in Vermont except in the more western section of the Statee Around the 












































Figure 34. Known distribution of willow scab (Fusicladium saliciperdum) 
in the United States as reported to the Plant Disease Survey, up to 
and including 1937. (Dots represent counties where the disease was 
reported prior to 1930. Circles represent additional counties, 
where the disease has been reported from 1930-1937 inclusive.) 
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first °f August, however, blickening ~f foliage appeared tn slow down 
and many trees reteined from o third to one-half of their green leaves" 
(PDR 21: 230, 234, 277-278). G. He Hepting °f the Division >f Forest 
Pathology states, "The willow seab was found commonly in the muntains 
of western North Carolina. Previous reports had not placed the scab 
south of northern New Jersey. The southern infections were destructive 
only locally." 

Physalospora miyabeann, black canker. Ge He Hepting also states, 
"The willow black canker was found commonly in the mountains of western 
North Carolina. Previous reports had not placed the canker south of 
northern New Jersey. The southern infections were destructive only 
le ally. bad 

Septomyxa exultata. Virginis, first report from State. 

Bacterium tumefaciens, crown calle New Jersey, “bserved only on 
weeping willow, S. babylonics; Wisernsin. 

Canker, undeterminede West Virginia, "At Lake Lynn, Monongalia 
County. Small, dark sunken cank:rs in bark. The cankers %bserved were 
from last year's infection." 














SCHINUS MOLLE: 

Cuscuta subinclusa, dodder. California, "Two pepper trecs in the 
vicinity of Outpost Drive, Hollywood, have died due to heavy infesta- 
tions of dodder. (PDR 21: 11). There are eleven other pepper trees 
in this locality which are infected with dodder; two in Coldwater 
Canyon, Beverly Hills, and one in Stone Canyon." (Johnstone). 








SCIADOPITYS VERTICILLATA: 

Phyllosticta spe, Rhode Island. This is the first report to the 
Survey of the organism on this host (PDR 22: 59). 

Sphaeropsis spe New Jersey. Only report of occurrence on this 
host (PDR 22: 59). 











SORBUS: 
Bacillus amylovorus, fire blizht on S. americana in West Virginia, 

"Old 1427 cankers with Sphaernopsis secondarye" More prevalent than last 

year, 








Gyrnesporangium spe, rust. Idaho, on S- americana. 
im eu ‘tatiacum, rust. Maine in Hancock County, on S- dumos a. 


Phytivs ticta spe, leaf spot. Washington County, Oklahoma. 
Phys alospora obtusa, black rot. New Jersey. 








TAXUS : 
Die back. Rockland County, New York (due to lack of water or low 
temperatures); Washington in Walla Walla County, cause unknowne 


THUJA: 
Botrytis spe, leaf blight. Cumberland County, New Jersey on T. 
orientalis, first report on this host. 
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Chaetomium sp., twig blight. Smith County, Texas. "This organism 
recovered from cultures of diseased material quite regularly, but thought 
not to be pathogenic." 

Winter injury. Everett, Snohomish County, Washington. 





TSUGA: 

Botrytis sp., tip blight. New Jersey. 

Melampsora abietis-canadensis, stem-cone rust. Fairfield County, 
Connecticut on T. canadensis. Also on T. caroliniana in Fairfield County, 
"New host to State." “ 

Pucciniastrum myrtilli, rust. Fairfield County, Connecticut on 
T. canadensis. 

















ULMUS: 
The following specinl reports on Ceratostomella ulmi, Dutch elm 
disease, have been contributed by the Division of Forest Pathology and 


the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 





DISTRIBUTION AND SPREAD OF THE DUTCH ELM DISEASE DURING 1937: 





There was a 25 percent decrease as compared to 1936 infections in 
the number of confirmations of Dutch elm disease infected trees during 
the 1937 foliar season. During 1937, 6,268 elms were confimed as 
infected by Ceratostomella ulmi. One hundred and ninety-seven of these 
were found as a result of elm sanitation work performed prior to the 
summer scouting. In the course of systematic summer scouting, scouts 
located 5,497 trees which were later confirmed as infected. Between 
October 1 and the end of the year elm sanitation wrkers turned in 4 
total of 405 confirmations. The year-end grand total of elms confirmed 
in the United States since discovery of the disease in Ohio in 1940 is 
28,106. The elm population in the main area where the diseased trees 
are found is conservetively estimated as 16,000,000 elm trees two inches 
in diameter or larger. Mortality due to Dutch elm disease among these 
trees exposed to infection has been limited to less than two trees per 
thousand to date. ‘his main region is still confined to an area within 
an approximate radius of 50 miles of New York City, and now totals 
5,222 square miles. (See Figure 35) There is likewise a so-called 
10-mile protective zone surrounding this area which comprises an addi- 
tional 2,979 square miles and in which the scouting om? sanitation 
activities of the eradication program are carried on for the purpose of 
determining and minimizing sprend of the disease. 





Extensions of the main tri-State area throughout which infec- 
tions are discontinuous and scattered were limited to five small towm- 
ships, all enntiguous to localities in which incipient infections pre- 
viously had been discnvered. The mwly added towmships - in eech of 
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which knom infections were limited to a single discased elia cach - are 
Alexendria, Hunterdon County, Now Jersey, Cornwall, Orenge County, New 
York, and Redding, Weston, and Tilten in Frirfield Cumty, Connecticut. 


Increases in the work -ren in which field operntirxns are ernducte 
‘ , ay ras . 9 : 
involved the additions to the so-enlled infected zone of 205 squere miles 
in New Jersey, 29 in Now York, md 42 in Connecticut. 


Activitics outside the major infcetced aree resultec in the cise 
covery of five confirmations rear Wiley Prd, West Virginio (pxssibly 
en extencion %f the Cumberland, Maryland «rea), a single diseased tree 
at Athcns, Ohie, end 42 edt tinned coniirwmetions in the ImMiananolis, 
Indisna area (See Figure 35). The disense was not found in Baltimre, 
Brunswick, on? Cumberlané, Merylend, Norfolk, Virginin, and Cle veland, 
Ohio, wacre infections head been ernatierte4 in previous yoarse (Ee Ge 
Brewer, Burenu %f Sntomloey and Plent Cuv-rantine). 


NUMBER _OF SUSPECTED AND CONFINMID SAMELFS OF DUTCH ELM DIS BASE IN 1937: 


—— 





In 1937 rw tot2l suspect samples sudmitted to the Dutch Elm 
Disease Laboratory at Morrister in, New Jersey, was 84,6356, of which 
57,006 were te A from June to September, inclusive. The specimens 
were from 42 States, the District of Columbia, and ths Pmvince of 
Quebec, Canada. Cerntostomelia ulmi was isointed from samples from 
6,208 trees. ihe distribution © xf cse9s of Dutch elm disease by Stetes 
was as foliows: New Jorseyv, A830; New York, 1274; Connecticut, 126; 
Indiana, 32; West Virginia, 5; and Ohio 1. (E. Ge Kelsheimor and Le M 
Fenner, Division of Forcst Pathology in cooperation with Civilian 

Cons. rvation Corps). 

KNOSN DISTRIBUTION OF T*O ELM SCOLYTINS, TMPORT/NT INSECT VSCTORS OF THE 
DUTCH WLM DIS=ASS FUNGUG, 1957. (vith Firvure aie 








Seolytus multistriatus Marshem is by fer the most importmt 

insect vector of the Dutch elm disease fungus in this country as indi- 

cated by leboratory research and ficld observaticns. The adult bectles 
carry the discase organism and ineculate the elm trees by foeding in the 
crotches of smell branches or by boring throvgh the b-rk to the xylem in 
their attempts to make brood gallcrics. Adults of Hylurgopinus rufipes 
(Eich.) that are contaminated with the fungus likewise inoculate olm 
trees when these insects attempt to bore throuzh the berk to make brood 
galleries. In atdition they may effect inoculation through their habits 
of hibernating in the brrk of living trees since these hibernating 
beetles sometimes bore through the bark into the xylem and infection may 
tke place during this process. Since these two species of bark beetles 
are definitely associated with the transmission and distribution of the 
disease %rgonisa, it is °f interest t> know their distribution. 
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York, New Jersey and Connecticut the distribution of the emailer 
European elm bark beetle, S. multistriatus, extends abcut 145 miles 


New Marlborn in scuthwesctern Massachusctts. It extends int» Cronnse 


yecurs On Long Islend, New York, as far east as Ray Snere, about 40 
from New York City. It has been takcn in all counties %f north and 
central pe Jerscy, its distribution beine limited only by the scar 
of elms in the southern counties. Tts range extends to New Cestlo 

County, Deleware, and as far vest as Thomisville, Harrisburg, Lewis 


A separate and apparently earlier introduction of the sprcie 
found in the vicinity of Boston, Massachusetts, as early as 19046 
from Boston to Sudbury, fe omg RG fh and 40 miles southeast to 
found in the Massachusetts orca. 


In 1976, S. multistriatus was found in the vicinity of. Parke 


burg, West Virrinine its estrblishment in this section was probabl 
result of shivping imported burl elii logs from Brltimore, Maryland, 


leads one to believe thet its introduction into this region occurre 
or more yeers ecrlier. Subscquent scouting showd the spscics to b 


Virginia, Kentucky, cnd Indiana, and ss for west as Honderson and 


Evansville respectively in the last two montioned Stcetes. Most of 
infested area on both siées of the Ohio River lies in Ohio, "est 


and Berkeley Ceunties, West Virginia, 2nd Weshington County, Maryla 
More extensive scouting would probably connect this erea solidly wi 
the area menticned above thet borders the Ohio River. 

The native elm bark beetle, H. rufipes, is known to occur in 
City, Mississippi, and as far west as Kenses City, Missouri, cm 


Lawrence, Kansas. Beetles or egnileries have been taken in all tho 


the Dutch elm disease have been found. (Cc. We Collins, Bureau of 
“ntonology and Plant Quarantine). 


(See also PDR 21: 276, 292, 346; 22: 306-307, 429.) 





Around the mjor arca infected by the Dutch ela disease in New 


of New York City to Quaker Sprint Ss, New york, and to Great Berrington and 


to North Canaan, Avon, Clastonbuiy, Middleton, and Madison. The beetle 


Sunbury, Wilkes-Barre, Kingston, Sterling end St roud surg in Pennsylvania. 


infestation extented in 1927 into southern New MNempshire, west 20 miles 


Plymouth, Massachusetts. The Dutch elm disease fungus has not yet becn 


central-west venecr fecvories. Its wide distribution from Parkersburg 


established over e ierge area in southwestern Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 


Virginia anc Xentuczy. (It extends into West Virginia for approximately 
65 miles.) Other localities where the species »ceurs are in Jefferson 


Canada and’ in northeastern, ori tises teen and central narts of the United 
tates. It has been taken es far south as Deentur, Alabama, and Yazoo 


counties and outlying cities -f this country where trecs infocted with 
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Cytospora sp., Nevada. 
Dothiorella ulmi. Die-back »f elm csused by Inthirrella ulmi 











(Cephalosporium sp.) was recorded for 29.4 percent of the 04,636 samples 
submitted to the Dutch Elm Disense Laboratory, Morristown, New Jersey, 
in 1937. The distribution of these 24,858 cases was appmximately the 
same as in former years, being in native stends and in planted clms in 
Central and Northeastern United States and Eastern Canada. Several 
distinct variations of this organism have been recognized in original 
isolates and compared in single-spore and single-hyphal cultures on 
several media. (L. M. Fenner, Division >7f Forest Pathology in coopcra- 
tion with Civilian Conservation Corps) Reports to the Survey. stow the 
disease in Hartford County, Connecticut; New York, in Oneida and 
Dutchess Counties on U. amoricana; Minnes»ta, specimens collected from 
4 infected trecs at Faribault, also specimens collected at Minneapolis. 

Gloeosporium inconspicuum, lesf spot. Texas. Trace in Trevis 
County. 

Gnomenia ulmea, black leaf spot. New Hampshire; Massachusetts, 
"not only appesred unusually carly but continued to develop during the 
latter part of the season" (PDR 21: 293-384); Connecticut, in Hartford, 
Litchfield, end Middlesex Counties; New York, reported from Jeffermn, 
Monroe, Livingston, Cattaraugus, end Tompkins Counties; New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania; District of Columbia; Virzinia; Texas; Alabama; Ohio; and 
Illinois. 

Nectria cinnabserine, canker. New York, more prevalent than last 
year on U. pumila in Erie, Wayne, and Suffolk Countics. 

Sphacropsis, canker. Less prevalent than last year in Wisconsin. 

Taphrina ulmi, leef blister. Virginia (PDR 21: 218). 

Verticillium sp., wilt. New Jersey; Vermont (PDR 21: 278). 
Verticillium spe was isolated during 1937 from 2.1 percent of the 
04,6046 samples submitted to the Dutch Elm Disease Laboratory, Morristom, 
New Jersey. These cases were reported for specimens from 16 States. 
The isolation of Verticillium from a specimen of elm from Arizona was 
recorded for the first time at this laboratory. It is believed that the 
technique followed in the isolation of Ceratostomella ulmi is not opti- 
mum for the isolation of Verticillium and that actually a higher pro- 
portion of trees are affected by this disease than is indicated by the 
figurese (E. G Kelsheimer, Division of Forest Psthology in coopcra- 
tion with Civilian Conservation Corps.) (Sce also PDR 22: 22-23). 

Heart rot caused by an undetcrmined wood decay fungus. Oklahoma, 
"accompanied by injury from flat-headed spple-tree borer and drought, 
the complex being very destructive." More prevalent than usuale 

Mosaic, Massachusetts (PDR 21: 292). 

Winter injury. Washington, in Lincoln and Whitman Counties. 



































TASHINGTONIA GRACILIS FILIFSRA: 
Root rot, cause unknowm, but cultures of roots give pure growth 


of Fusarium (PDR 21: 374), in Arizona. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS 


References from Plant Diseuse Reporter: 


Boyd, Qe Ce Disenrse survey notes for Messechusetts. Reporter 21: 229- 
2206 
« Obs ern tions on plant diseases in Massachusctts for 1937. 
~ Reporter 21: 479-335, 
Harrar, J. G ‘Some unusual diseases of ornamentals in Virginia 
Reporter 21; 217 
asi ana & &. “ineard. Discases of Virginia ornamental trees. 
Reporter al: 2138. : 
Hildebrend, Fe Me infectious hairy root on rose. Reporter 21: 86. 
Jenkins, Anna & Additional rocerds of vinict scab. Reporter 22: 86-88. 
_¢ Distribution of Sphrcelora and Flsinoé in Califcrnia. 
—~"Revorter 22: 187. 
Me'vhortcr, Frank P. Narcissus mosaic and early nisturity. Reporter 22: 147- 
Pirons, P» Pe Diseuses of herbucsous ormementals in New York in 1937. 
Reporter Al: 469-471. 


APUTILON TEEOPHRASTT : 
oscic (virus). Kansns, "Considersble number of plants in cucum- 
ber field effected at Manhatten Experiment Stxtion plots. 





ACONT TUM 


—--——— + 
S 
= 





iclerotium delyhinii, root snd crown rot. New Jersey. 


ALTHEEA ROCZA: 
Cercsspora nithii.eina, lexf spot. Michig-n; Iora, "Genorally 
prevalent and sed _—" 





Puccinia heterospora, ruste Texas, in Lemb Countye 
Puce sCinin ms alte OAT UEay rust. Mrssechusetts; Connecticut, noted in 
Feirfield cnd Nev ear Counties; lew York, more generelly widespread and 


destructive than for manv yeurs; Nuw Jersey; Punnsylvenia, general, usual 


_emount; Michigan, "Less then usunl @espite fevoravle moisture conditions. 
‘No oxpléenation"; Wisconsin, "S» completely reduced in 1926 that there was 


not enough inoculum for a good start in 1937"; Colorado; Washington, in 
Whi tman County. 


AMARANTHUS 3 
_Albugo bliti, white rust. Texas, common in May and June on se 
retroflexus; Ohin. 














Mosaic (virus). Kansas, "A few plants in the Experimont Stetion 
(Manhattan) cucumber field were affected. 
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AMPELOPSTS: 





Cercosporn ampelopsidis, leaf spot. “Virginia creeper necr 
Culpeper, Virginia was conspicuously spotted with both Ccoreospora and 
Guignardia - frequently both occurred »%n the same iecaf." 

Guignardia bidwellii, black rot leaf spot. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, and District of Columbia on 4. tricuspidata 
(PDR 21: 251); New Jersey 2nd Virginia on Virginia creeper. 














ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS: 

Botrytis spe, blight. Pennsylvania, more prevalent than last 
year; Minnesota, "Complete ee of flower crop in %ne greenhouse during 
a period of warm humid weather 

Cladosporium SPPe, leat and stem discase. Virginia, in the 
greenhouse (PDR 21: 217). 

Colletotrichum antirrhini, anthracnose. Colstrads. 

Phoma sppe,leaf spot and stem canker. Virginia, in the field and 
greenhouses (PDR 2l: 217)- Ps. antirrhini, Michigan, "Developed exten- 
sively in varictal trial plents in Norticulture Depirtient plantings at 
East Lansing. Leaf spots and stom cankers equclly abundant, damage not 
greate" 

Puccinia antirrhini, rust. Reported from New York and New Jersey; 
Pennsylvania, “considerable in greenhouses, but very little in outdoor 
plantings"; Michigan, "Less injurious then usual out 9f doors although 
moisture conditions were very fevornble. Form II was collected in 
greenhouses in Lansing and Kalamazi>. Usual prevalence in May in green- 
houses"; Wisconsin, iess then usual on account -f dry weather; none seen 
in Kmsas; reported from Colorado; North Dakota, more than last year; 
Washington, general along the const. 

Sclerotinia sclerotiorun, stem rot. Michigem, “Common in many 
greenhouse plantings, especially at Mount Clemens." 

Sclerotium rolfsii, southern blight. Texas, ~bserved in Hidclgo 
and Gnith Counties. 

Mosaic (virus). New York, reported from greenhouse in Ontario 
County; Kansas, "Noted in grrdens where cucumbers with mosaic infection 
were present." 


























AQUILEGTA: 
Phyllosticta aquilegicola, stem rot. Observed in Pacific County, 
Washington. 


Sclerotinia sclerotiorum, crown rot. Pennsylvania, more preva- 
lent than last year in Lancaster and Philadelphia Counties. 
Mosaic (virus). Kansas, noted in several gardens. 








ARISAEMA TRIPHYLLUM: ; 
Puccinia podophylli, rust. Sussex County, New Jersey. 








ARTEMISIA TRIDENTATA: 
Puccinia atrofusca. Gunnison County, Colorado. 
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AZ.ALTA: ; 
Corticium stevensii, thread blight. Reported from Louisiana in 
West Feliciana and Zast Baton Rouge Parishes. Only reports of occur- 
rence on tais host (PDR 22: 450). 

Hxobesidium veccinii, leaf curl. Connecticut, on Ae celendulaces, 
new host to State"; Texas. eo ae 

Burk splitting ‘caused by winter iniury where not protected by 
straw). Long Island, New York. 

Drought injury. King County, Washington. 


BECONIA: 

Pecterium spe, leaf spot. New York, “Rather common in many 
greenhouses." 

ihisoctonia solani, stem rot. P. P. Pirone reportcd this disease 
prevalent in several greenhouses throughout New York State and some in 
New Jerscy» ° 

Heterodcra marioni, root xnote In New York on Long Is ‘Lande 


Leaf necrosis ; (non-peras sitic). Crays Harbor County, Washington. 


BZRBSRIS: 
~  -Verticillivm alvosatrum, wilt. Delaware, "Scattered throughout 
State, killing > sections-of hedges of B. thunberzi ov individual plants. 

Pexopes. candollei, lerf spot. North C:rolina, “abundmt 
throurhout the State, especially on plents weakened by root troubles, 
low temperatures, ond red spider"; New jersey, gunerrl on weakened 


specimens of Be somp: rvirens in Essox Countye 


Nectvia r rousss viliona, cenker. New Jersey on Be sempervirens; 


North Carelina, "ound ocee casionslly.* 
Ver‘iciilium spp., wilt, on Be somp:rvirens. Virginia. (PDR 2l: 








217). 
CALLISTSEHUS CiINED SSIs: ; 

Botrytis cinerce, leof blirht. New Jersey, in Sussex County, 
"particuleriy urder cloth shade." 

Bosidiophore entospora, dowy mildew, on Chinn astor, affected 
all the plents and esuscd 1 loss of ubout 50 percent in the fields of a 
commercial grover in Hidelzo County, Texas. This secms to be the first 
record of the occurrence of & downy mildew on C. hortensis, in this 
country (PDR 21: 141). 

Coleosporium solidaginis, rust. Observed in Monroe end Wayne 
Counties, New Yor; total loss 2 percent in Center County, Pennsylvania; 
less prevalent as compared with average year in Wisconsin. 

Evysiphs cichorecearum, powdery mildew. North Carolina, "Very 
abundamt on both greenhouse and field-grown plants." 
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Fusarium conglutinans callistephi, wilt. Connecticut; New York 





(PDR 21: 469); New Jersey’ in Middlesex County, "Under cloth shade even 
wilt-resistant varietics showed high percentage *f loss"; als» reported 
from Wisconsin, Colorad>, and Weshington; North Dakotn, "not found this 
year." j 

Phomopsis callistcephi, stem canker. Wisconsin. 

Yellows (virus)e Pennsylv-nia, 10 percent loss in Berks County; 
Michigan, “Lecefhoppers less abundent than usual end yellows much less 
eonspicuous than in 1936. Commercial plantings mostly in screened 
houses and very profitable"; Wisconsin, less prevalent than last yor. 
"Practically all commercinl growers and mony home growers use the shade 
cloth protection to keep out insect vectors"; Colorads; and Washington 
in King, Pierce, and Whitman Counties. 





CENTAUREA : 

Puccinia spe, rust. West Virginix, in Pendleton County, "First 
report in West Virginia" 

Pe cyani, rust. New Heaven County, Connecticut. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM : 

Alternaria and Botrytis csused danping-off in Pennsylvania. 

Cylindrosporium sppe New York, in Suffolk County. 

C. chrysanthemi, leaf spot. New York (PDR 21: 369). 

Erysiphe cichsracearum, powdery mildew. New York (PDR 21: 369); 
New Jersey; Pennsylvania, all during the year in greenhousese 

Puccinia chrysanthemi, rust. New York; Louisiana, in East Baton 
Rouge, according to State reports and the Plant Disease Survey fils, 
this is the first time chrysanthemum rust has been found in Louisiana 
(PDR 22: 25). 

Septoria sp., leaf spot. Washington, "General on coaste"™ 

S- chrysanthemella (S. chrysanthemi) leaf spot. District of 
Columbia and New Jerscy. 

S- obesa, leaf spot. New Jersey in Union County. 

Verticillium sp., verticillium wilt. New Jersey in Middlesex 
County; Washington, reported as Ve dahliae in King, Kitsap, Pierce, and 
Thurston Countics. be 

Aphclenchoides fragariae, lenf nematode. More prevalent then 
last year in Hertford County, Connecticut. 
































COLEUS: 

Verticillium sp., verticillium wilt. For three successive years 
this disease has been isolated from coleus growing on the grounds of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Stetion (PDR 22: 25). 








COTONEASTER: 
Bacillus amylovorus, fire blight and Phymatotrichum omnivorun, 


root rot, were reported from Arizonse 
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CYCLAMEN : 
Cladosporium oycieminis, stunt. Tilinois,.in Cook County. 





DAHLIA: 


Bacterium tumefaciens, crown gall. Reported again in Connecticut. 

Erysipiic cichernacearum, powdery mildew. Michigan, "Oommon on 
lower loaves in September in ninst commercinl plantings. No control 
attempted." 

=» polyeoni, powdery mildew. New Jersey, in Middlesex County; 
Pennsylvania, n more prevalent than last yexr in Bleir County. 

Ve xtics ii Gahliae, wilt. Michizan, "In one commercial 
nursery ©+ Grand Napi ds 5 (3 serial about 2 percent of plonts affected. 

ace found in ol nurserics visited. 

Mosnic (virus). Connecticut, reported in occasion:l plantings 
in New Haven County; Wisconsin, about the usurl smount; Michigan 
"Observed in verying samunts in nil commercial plantings visited. From 
trace to 10 percent infected. Some varieties 100 percent infccted. 

One of the ssrious troubles"; also reported from Colorado. 

Ring spot (virus). Michigen, reported as the inmost common disease 
of this plant end becoming ridesprond and injurious in many varieties, 
vory prevaient in commercinl vnlantings cvoryvherce 

Stuat (virus). Connecticut; New Tersoy; Pennsylvania. 

Hetcrodcra marioni, root knot. Trice reported in Herrison 


County, ToxcsSe 





DELP UINTUM: 

“Bact cerium cee becterinl lea? soot ir black spot. 
Mas sachucetis; Now York K3; New Jersey; Pennsylvunia, southenstern part of 
State; Michigen, reportcd as  ahinapaeed and ocmaek eum on lower leaves, 
especielly in older plantings; also reported from Wisconsin. 

Botrytis spe Peported from New York; less than usual in Wisconsin. 

Brysiphe cichoracearum, powdery milcew. Observed in eastern part 
f Minnesota; Pennsylvania (E. polyzoni). 

Fusarium sp., root rote Comion in southern Arizona. 

Rb nizoctenic solani, stem and root rot. Xeported from New York 
at Ithaca 9nd frow Nor wersey in Middlesex Country. 

Selorotiun ¢eivhinii, crown rote New Yor; New Jersey, Pennsyl- 


vania, "This dicoace limits delphinium growing"; Texas, (S- rolfsii) 
trace. 





Curly top {virus?). “hitmen County, Vashington. 

Mosaic (virus). Eastern and central Pennsylvania. 

Stunt (virus). Washington, in Pierce County. 

Hetsrodera marioni, root knot. Arizona, reported as common. 


DIANTHUS CARYODHY.LUS: 


Altermaii in sp., alternaria leaf spot and branch rote Connecti- 
cut; New w York; F Pennsylvania; and Colorado. Reported as Ae dianthi in 
Connecticut and New York. . 
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Bacterium dianthi, leaf sponte Michigan, “Becoming increasingly 
more serious, throughout State. Wide differences in varietal reactions." 

Be woodsii, bacterial spote New Jersey. 

Botrytis sp., blossom blight and bud rote More prevalent than 
last year in Pennsylvanie; Michigan, “About 2 percent of buds affected 
in one greenhouse at Mt. Clemens in Februarye Humidity muintained at 
high level." 

Corticium vagum (Rhizoctonia solani) stem mt. New York, preva- 
lent in greenhouses. At Manhattan, Kansas, a greenhouse had a very 
heavy loss in the fall of 1937 due to this disease. 

Fusarium spe Root rot was reported from New Hampshire and 
Colorado; wilt and stem rot prevalent in greenhouses in New York; stem 
rot also reported from Colorado; branch rot observed causing serious 
damage in Senator variety in Michigan, wilt (F. dianthi) also common in 
some very susceptible varieties, mostly Matchless. Majority of good 
commercial varieties are resistant. 

Sporotrichum poae, bud mt. Washington. 

Uromyces caryophyllinus, ruste Connecticut; New York; Pennsylvan- 
ia; and Colorado. 

Vermicularia herbarum, stem blight. Texase 

















DIANTHUS CHINENSIS and De LATTFOLIUS: 
Septoria dianthi, New York, at Ithaca. 








DICENTRA SPiCTAPTILIS: 
Sclerotium delphinii, crown rote New York. 








DIGITALIS PURPUREA: 
Sclerotinia sclerotiorum, stem rot. New York, first report on 


this host to Survey. 








ERIGERON: 
Yellows (aster yellows virus). Kansas, noted occasionally. 


EUONYMUS : 
Corticium stevensii, thread blight. New host for this disease 


in Louisiana (PDR 22: 50). 
Microsphaera alni, powdery mildew. Texas. 








EUSTOMA RUSSELLIANUM: 
Alternaria sp., stem blight. Texas. 








FILIPENDULA RUBRA: 
Sphaerotheca humuli, powdery mildew. New York in Fulton County. 








GARDENTA: 
Fusarium sp., bud drop and wilt. Colorado. 
Phomopsis gardeniae, stem canker. New York; New Jerseye 
Heterodera marioni, root knot. New York. 




















GLADTOLUS 
e Bacterium gummisudans, leaf spote Wisconsin, tmch less than 
previous ycars, dry weather unfavorable for disercse. 

Be warginatum, scab. New Jersey in Camden County; Pennsylvania, 
generel; Texus, trace in Hidalgo County; Michigan, less than last year, 
"Moderately dry soil conditions for three wecks in September reduced 
scab infcctions; still gvneraliy prevalent in commercial plantings"; also 
occurred in Texes, Washington, and Colorado. 

Fusarium sp., fuserium rot, wilt, and yellows. Dstt rot 
(F. oxysporum) occurred in Pennsylvwmin azain this year, cousing slight 
loss; ropyrted as rot in New Jersey, and ary root eb iy in Texas; 
fusarium yellovs in liichigrn said to be fast becoming a very sorious 
disease in commercial vinntings. In Janu.ry the storage rot phase was 
very destructive, loss in one cellar $10,000. Most %f the best comner- 
cial kinds are susceptible. Some good cones like Picrrdy highly resist- 
ante Busal rot “still of minor importenee generally, but this is a new 
discase that is gradually increasing in commercinl stocks"; wilt in 
Minnesota "Not alvays distinguished from sclerotinia blight. Many com- 
plaints reccived concerning plents dving from the tips." 

Penicillium giedioli, corm rot. Pennsylvenin; Washincton. 

Selsrotinia gicilicli, blight ond dry rte Michigan, dry rot 
"Tncrensinz aogein after severnl years “f quiescence. “et seasons most 
favorable for the disense™; Minn2sctn, general, net always distinguished 
from fuscrium wilt; also reported from western Washington agnrin this 
yeare 





Septoria gledioli, hard rot. West Virginia in Monongalia County; 
New Jersey; Wi scone sin, much less than usual. 
Mesaic (virus). Fennsylvanin; Wisconsin; Washington. 


HeDERA HaLIX: 
Phys iosticta concentrica, leaf snot. Texse 
Fe inoruszac, spottince Ncw York on Hedera SPe 
Vern ficularic. tricheslla, lesf spot. Now Jerscy. 








HELIANTHUS: 
~-Puceinia helianthi, rust. Wisconsin, less than last year on 
account of ary wonthsr. 





HELIANTHUS ARGOPHYLIMS : 





Plasmoparea halstedii, downy mildew. Texas, common in Cameron and 
Hidalgo Countics, in Hidalgo County oceasional plents heavily infected. 
Septori« heliathi, lesf spot. Texas, common in Hidalgo County, 


lower leaves infected in dense stnnds. 


HYACINTH: 


Bacillus corotoevorus, becterial soft rot. Florists in the Los 
Angeles Gi Gistrict of California growing hyacinth plants for the wholesale 
flower markct heve suffered losses this senson from this disease of the 
bulbs, the growing plants, od the inflorescence (PDR 22: 31). 
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IPOMOEA TRIFIDA: 
Albugo ipomoes .e-penduranas, white rusts Reported as trace in 
Bell County, Texas. | 
Phymatotrichum »-mnivorum, root rot. . Texas, Bell County. 











IRIS: 

Bacillus carotovorus, soft rot. Connecticut in New Haven County; 
New York; Wisconsin, less than last year due to dry weather; also 
observed in Pennsylvania. 

Bacterial rot (cause not given). New York; Manhattan, Kansas, 
first report on this host from Kmsnas; alsn observed in Washington. 

Bacterium tardicrescens, bacterial blight. Massachusetts, tre- 
mendous increase in the amount »f damage as compared with former 

seasons (PDR 21: 230, 292, 384). 

Didymellina iridis (Hetcrosporium grecile), leaf spote Heavy 
infection during July in Massachusetts (PDR 21: 294); other Stetes 
reporting the disease sare Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Washington. 

Fusarium spe, corm rote Arizona, occurs occasionally on bulbs 
sent in from other States. 

Penicillium sp. Washington, in Pierce County. 

Sclerotinia convoluta Drayton (Botrytis convoluta Whetzel & 
Drayton), wilt or dieback on I. atrofusca in New Jersey, "First report 
on rhizomatous iris in New Jersey. Material imported under permit and 
destroyed"; crown rot was found in Ramsey and Dakota Counties in 
Minnesota again this year, as has been the case for the past 4 ycars, 
however, more prevalent this year than last. Fungus active in Univer- 
sity Farm area from April 14 to Mey 5- Also observed in Wright County. 

gclerotium rolfsii, southsrn blight, on Dutch iris in Texas, 
10 percent loss in Hidalgo County, 2 percent loss in Sti.te. 

Mosaic (virus). New Jersey; West Virginia in Monongalia County 
on Japanese iris. 

Ditylenchus dipsaci, nematode. Livingston County, New York. 


























IXIOLIRION: 

Phytophthora spe, blight. Minnesota, "Most of the plants in a 
small plenting were destroyed, however, the bulbs were still sound in 
August." 








KALMT A: 


Phomopsis kalmiae, leaf blight. New Jersey; South Carolina 
Phyllostictea SSeooie, leaf spot. New Jersey; South Carolina; 
Ohio on Ke latifolia. 

Septoria angustifolia is kKealmicola), leaf spot. Connecticut in 
Fairfield County. ™ 
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KERRTA JAPONICA: 
Cccecomyces kerriae, twig and leaf blight. "Caused comple te 
defoliation in one Long {sland plenting." 


ee INDICA: 
fo Vaguns, sooty mold. Obscrved in Chernkce County, Texas. 
Oidinm sp-, powdery mildew. Reperted from enstcrn Texase 


Phynatotrichum omniverun, root rote Toxnse 


LATHYPUS ODORATUS: 

Bo Sey AS Spe, Minnesot2 in Ramsey County, "Entire crop of 
blossoms “destroyed in .ne grecnhouse during a period >f warm hunid 
woather," 

Go csogpori ue. @loum, lecf mld. New York, occurs mstly in 
grecnhouce se 

erases pie polyroni, powdery mildew. Colorad. 

csphsera Cini, powdery mildow. Now Jersey. 
rcs Via Spe, Poot rte Connecticut; New York; Washington. 


ee ms ee ee ee ee 


hiclavionsis bisieola, ro-t mt. New Jersey; Colorado (PDR 21: 


—-—- — 


425). 


Mosaic (virus). Ne* York, sovere in yorel outdoor plantings 


sc 
on Long Island; New Jersey, in Crpe May County; Kanses and Colsradre 


LIATRIS: 

“Sclerotinia seloroticrum, sten mt. New York. 

Verticiliium : spe, wilt, on Le pyenrstrchva and Le scariosa in 
New Jerscye 





LYGUSTRIM: 
Glomerella cinguiete, anthracnose. Ohio on L. regelinnum 
(PDR 

Remulsaria spe, leaf blight. few Jorsey, caused complete defeolia- 


—_ ne ee nee + 


tion of privet hucee: at Flemington, Rextaxten County, on Le wulgars.e 
Chlorosis (non-varnsitic). Texas, Bell County. 


LILAC: 

"ace fe Miczospheore alni, powdery mildew. An investigation to determine 
the relative abuudauce of this disense on species and varieties of 
lilacs was conductsd for four consecutive years at the Arnold Arboretum 
(PDR 21: 124-138). 


LILIUM: 

Botrytis spe, blight and gray mold. New Hempshire; New York, 
very severe; rennrylvania, in Carbon County, on Le candidum (Madonna 
lily); Wisconsin, less than last year on account ; Of ary weather; 
Washington, in Lewis County. 
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Be elliptica, blight. Michigan, "Le candidum generally affected 
in established plantings where not sprayed. IJ, regale also injured, 
especially young plants. Mostly August damage in this species"; 
Washington, in King and Snohomish Counties. 

Uromyces lilii, rust. New York, one case reported in Wayne 
County. 

Mosaic (virus). New York; New Jersey; Michigan, "The most 
serious disease in out-of-door plantings of Le regale and Le sargentine, 
minor importance in L. longiflorum"; Wisconsin. 








LONICERA: 
Bactcrium tumefaciens, crown gall. One report from New Jersey. 
Corticium stevensii, thread blight. Reported from Louisiane on 


Le japonica (PDR 22: 50). 








LUNARIA BIENNIS: 
Macrosporium sp., leaf blight. Massachusetts (PDR 21: 251). 








MAHONTA AQUIFOLIUM: 

Cumminsiella sanguinea, rust. Oregon, this season, especially 
around Portland, a mild fall and continued rains have caused an ovor- 
abundant growth of the fungus so that the spotting is decidedly unsight- 


ly (PDR 22: 51). 








MALVA: 
Cercospora malvarum, leaf spot, on M. rotundifolia in Indiana. 


Puccinia malvacearum, ruste New Jersey. 











MONARDA DIDYMA: 
Puccinia menthae, ruste Reported again this year from Connecti- 


cut, in Hartford County. 








MYRICA: 
Rhizoctonia spe, stem rote Locnl infection in Essex County, New 





Jerseye 
Stem rot, caused by too much water. New York. 


NARCISSUS: 
Botrytis narcissicola, smoulder. Reported from Pierce County, 


Washington. 

Be polyblastis, English fire. Washington, in King and Pierce 
Counti ese seat 
Fusarium sp., basal rot. Reported agein this year from Pierce 
County, Washington. 

Romularia vallisumbrosae, blight or white mold, has not been an 
important commercial disease for two ycars in Oregon. This year a 
specimen was sent in by a grower from the Oregon const (PDR 21: 188; 
one report from Gray's Harbor County, Washington. 
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Staecnospora curtisii, lesf scorch, reported egain this year in 
the Puget Sound area of westein Weshington. 


NIM? IAEA: 
lea? snot. Texas, in Gelveston Countye 
hoeacean, leaf spot on Nymphasa mexicena in Texas 


PACHYSATDP.A. TIRMINALIS : 
Tolutelis Tachyannaree, Pennsylvenia, this fungus was widely 


Spread urvumi the Philadelphia region and seemed to be davastcting large 
plantings in he epring. 


Dotvytis paeonise, blight. New Hampshire; Missuchusetts (PDR 21: 
"se of slight imvucrtance, reported from New 
Nev Jors:y; brennsyivinin, reported from fifteen 
southeestern part of State, much more prevelent 
2yveraul deta bette less then usurl; Minnesot»s, reported 
pin and Pamsev Counii . 
seer ener lenf spote Connecticut; New York; New 
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Countye 
Heter ere. mxvioni, root knot. Wisconsin, less prevalent than 
last year, au t? colé winter ond hot summer; Orcgone 


PAPAVFR: 
Zntylome Miscum, smit. Toxrs, in Trevis County. 
REigectonin sp., stem rot. New Jersey. 


PELARGONIT AS 
ates Bee sterivm nelerernii, leaf spot. Local in New Jersey; Washington 
in Walla Walia ané Snohomish Counti 2s. 

Botrytis Spe, leaf spot. New Hampshire; New York; Now Jersey; 
and Minnesvia. In Mirnesote the disease was severe on blossoms in one 
greenhouse during e period of varm humid weathere 

Oedame (non-parasitic). New York. 

Crinkle (virus). Weshingtone 

Mesaic {virus}. Washington, in Wella Wella and Spokane Counties. 

scef necrosis (cause unknown). Washington. 
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PETUNIA: 
Mosaic (virus). Severe %utbreak of this disezse in a greenhouse 
in Ardmore, Oklahoma (PDR 22: 81). 


PHILADELPHUS : 
Septorion philadelphi, lecf spot. Reported agsin this year from 
Iowa, less prevalent than last year, 








PHLOX: 
Erysiphe sp., powdcry mildew. New Jersey. 
Erysiphe cichoracearum, powdery mildew. New York. 
Remularia sp., leaf spot. Washington, in Snohomish County. 
Septoria } phlogis, leaf sp»t. New Jersey. 
Sphrcrotheca humuli, powdery mildew. New York. 
Leaf blight (cause unknown). New York, "Severe this season 
despite the rainy season." 
Root rot (undetermined). Weshington. 











PHOTINIA: 
Cercospora heteromeles, lenf spot. Texnse 





PHYSALIS: 
Crinkle mosaic (virus). Texas in Cherokee County. 


PTTTOSPO RUM: 
Corticium stevensii, thread blight. Louisiana, new host for this 
disease (PDR 22: 50). 





PYRACANTHA: 
Bacillus amylovorus, fire blight. One report from s4rizonae 
Fusicladium pyracanthae, scab. Found in a nursery in Montgomery 
County, Maryland; scab ts-ahundant in western Oregon almost every fall, 
but it seemed to be more serious than usual this season (PDR 21: 339)- 











RHO DODENDRON : 

Armillaria mellea, root rot. New Jersey. 

Pestalotia sp., leaf spot. General in New Jersey, earlic st 
appearance reported from Occan County. 

Phytophthora sp., die-back. Ohio. 

Pe cambivora, blight. New York on R. carolinianum. 

P. cinnamomi, wilt. New Jersey, "This disease is mo longer of 
economic importance due to adequate control measures practiced by 
commercial growers." 

Leaf necrosis (physiologicel). Reported from Cowlitz County, 
Washington. 
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ROSA: 

Bacterium tumefacieus, crown pall. Rhode Island, a striking case 

of variztcl rosistcnec in roses to this disease was observed in the 
reenhouses of one grewer at Westerly (PDR 21: 85 ); New York; Ponnsyl- 
vania; Texas; Wiseonsin; Kausas; and “ashineton. 

Botrytis spe, blight. New York, cisease developed in storage, 
unusually warm “weather. Bud blight (B. cincres.) was reported agcin this 

ear from Texose eas 

Coniothyrium fuckelii, stem crnke re. New Torscy; Texes, in Smith 
County; ‘Okinhome, Wdrou gat “of last fow yeers evidently a contributing 
factor t> the widespread mse canker problem in the State this yoar"; 
Washingtone 

C. wernsdorffinre, brand canker. Oklehoma, drought a contribut- 
ing factor cousing tne diserse to be widespread; Colorado. 

Corticium stevensii, thread bligat. Louisiena, first report from 
State (POR 2c: 50). 

Cryptosvorsila umbrine (Diaposthe unbrira), Prey cankere New 
Jersey; Penisy.vanie, more prevalent than icst ye 

Diplocarnon rosas, black snot, was saniaaaees as widespread again 
this yesar.e In Vessachuse tts, according to O- Ce boyd, the disease 
represcntcd perhaos one of the greatest increases in damage above normal 
in the flower gerden. In many instsauaces it caused severe premature 
defoliation. 

Fauscriua spe, root rote Arizona, "Disense resembles verticillium 
wilt brit only. - fusarium isolated. FWive or six cases; in one, 60 bushes 
were destroyed »y dissase in one gurien. First found in bushes imported 
from C:.lifornia." 

Mycosprasrella rosicola (Corcospor, rosicola), leaf spote Tennessee. 

Phragnid iim spo., Tuste Texas; Wi seonsin; Iowa; ond California. 

Sphaceloma . resarum, mthreenosce Specimens esllocted at Ithaca, 
New York on Rosn | sre, and R. miuitirvlore; Peunsylvaria, reported from 
Lancaster County; Tennessee, at | ‘noxTille; North Carolina; Oregon, at 
Portland; California (PDR 21: 316-217) 

Ephecrepsis spe, die-back. Reported from. Fairfield County, 
Connecticute 

Spheerothcea sve, powdcry mildew. Minnesota and Californian. 

S- huruli, powdery mildow. Now York, reported from Ontario, 
Monroe, and Ulster Counties; Pennsvlvania, "most scvere for several yecrs"; 
TexaSe 








Ephesretheca pannvsa, pordery mildew. Massachusetts; Connecti- 
cut; Now Jersey; 16495; Oklnahomu; Kensas; Michigan; Wisconsin; and 
Washington. In Michicun there wes the usual widesprend prevalence oute 
of-doors and in greenhouses. 

Heterodevoa merioni, root knote Arizona and Texas. 

Chlorosis (excess alk-linity). Toxase 

Crinkle and streak, suid to be virus diseases, were reported from 
TeXASe 

Mosaic (virus). Ideho, at Post Falls. 
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SAMBUCUS Spe: 
Corticium stevensii, thread blight. Louisiana, found on elder- 
perry bushes growing under a diseased fig tree (PDR 22: 50). 








SOLIDAGO: 
Coleosporium solidaginis, rust. Maryland. 
Corticium stevensii, thread blight, was found on plants growing 
adjacent to diseased fig trees in St. James Parish, Louisiana (PDR 22: 


50). 








Rhytisma solideginis, tar spot. New Jersey. 





SYRINGA: 

Bacterium syringae, bacterial blight, was reported from Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, and Washington. In Michigan the dissase caused serious 
damage in one large nursery in May and June. In another nursery where 
control mcasures have been practiced for several years, the damage was 
negligible. 

Cladosporium spe, leaf blight, was more prevalent in Pennsylvania 
this yoar. 

Microsphacra alni, powdery mildew. New York, more prevalent than 
last ycar; New Jersey, general; Ponnsylv-nia, less than last year; Texas; 
Michigan, "Conspicuous, more so than usual in September"; Wisconsin, 
owing to Grv wenther, less prev-lent thin last yoor; Minnesota, more 
prevalcnt than last year; Iowa. An investigation to determine the rel-- 
tive cbundance of this fungus on species and varictics of lilacs was 








conducted for four consecutive years, 1933 to 1956, at the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvird University (PDR 21: 134-130). 

Phytophthora spe, blight, reported on young sho ts in only one 
planting in Remsey County, Minnesota. 

Pe cnactorum, blight. New Jersey, in Union County. The disense 
has bcen found widespread in Iowa on lilac according to Clifford He 
Meredith (PDR 21: 387), and is the first report from the State. 





TAGETES ERECTA: 
Coleosporium madiae, rust, wes found on a large seed ranch at San 
Juan, Californin. This is apparently the first reeord °f 1. Colecspsrium 
rath H e @2F 
om Tagetes (PDR 21: 374). 
Fusarium sp., damping off. Now Jersey. 











TAMARTX: 
Witches’ broom (undetermined). Texase 


TARAXACUM OF FICTNALE: 
Puccinia hicracii, rust. First rep»rt from Indiana on this host 


to Plant Disease Survey. 








THALICTRUM FENDLERT: 
Puccinia cxckerelliana, rust. One report from Colorad.. 
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TYLIPA: 


Botrytis tulipes, botrytis blight, represented perhaps one of the 


SF 
gre* ntest incronscs in domege above normal in the flower gardens in 
Massachusetts; Connecticut; New Yor*; New Jersey; Pennsylvenia; Michigan, 
eather very favorable in Mey and blight developed generally in plant- 
ings more than one yesr old"; Wisconsin, less prevalcnt thun last ycar 
on accouut of ary weather; “as*ington. 
Mosaic (virus). New York. 


VACCINIUM: 
R..y t sm. vaccirii, tar spot, was reported from Marion County, 


Texas. this is tue first report to the Survey on this host from Texase 


JINCAS 


Macrosporium, collar rot. Texas. 


OLA: 
Aiternaria riolse, leaf spot. Reported from Wayne County, New 
York ané Unien county, New Jersey. 
“A114 . lea? 
Cercospova granuiiformis, leaf 
first times 
C. violne, leaf spot. New York and Tilinoise 


spot. Reported from Ohio fer the 


~s 


Colletoéri shun virlae-rotundi tr sliue, anihracnoss. Texas, one 
report. iscvene) ey 

Phomn sne, leal spot and brench canker, was reported as being 
extremely dunezing in one case in Winchester, Massachusetts (PDR 2l: 251). 

Rowwloria aerzstis, lcsaf snot. reeon, first report on pansy to 
the Survey. 

Rhizoctonia sp., root rot. Reported from Ramsey County, 
Minnsseta, om po nsy. 

Spuacelouc vioire, scrbd. Coused about the same dumage as last 


year in Penis ylvenia (FDR 223 86-38 ) 


VEIGSLA : 
Hetcrederna martoni, roxt knot. Texase 


YUCCA: 
Conirthyrium concentricum, leef spot. One report from Connecticut 
in Litchfield county. 


ZANTEDESC?T A: 

Phytophthera richardire, rot mt. New Jersey in Monmuth County; 
Florida, in Orangs County yn Be aethiopica.e This disease has not been 
previously reported from Florida (FDR 22: 51). 





ZINNIA: 
Botrytis sp., blight. Pennsylvania, in Erie and Delaware 
Countics. 
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Corcosp>ra atricincta, lenf spyt. Texas. 

Erysiphe cichoracearum, powdery mildew. Reported from New Hnven 
and Hartford Counties, Connecticut; Minnesote, more prevalent than last 
car; Pennsylvania, general; Texas, in Bell County; Kansas, less preva- 
lent compared with average yoor; North Dakota, less than last ycar. 

Mosaic (virus). New York; Kansas; and Washington. 








DISEASES OF VEGETABLE CROPS 








- ALLIUM CEPA. ONION: 





Lecf blight (Macrosporium sp.?) was common in Willacy and Hidalg 
Countics, Texas. Purple blotch (Me porri ) was more prevalent than 
usual in New York, occurring wherever ynions were grown and causing ea 
loss °f 2 porcent. It is becxming mre prevalent as late susceptible 
varietics, such as Ohio Yellow Globe, are being more commonly grown in 
the State. Purple blotch wes also reported from Colorado. Black mold 
(M. sarcinule parasiticum) follows after bl*st and dorny mildcw have 
caused partial death of the loaves and since both °f the primary 
discases wore severe in New York in 1937, black mold was also more pre- 
valent. It is usunlly of only slight importance. 








Downy mildew (Peronospora destructor) appeared very early and 
developed to epidemic proportions in Messechusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York. Conditions permitting this development in New York ere des- 
cribed by Ae G. Newhall as follows: "Much fog and precipitation in April, 
May, and June favored infection and spread of downy mildew earlier than 
ever beforee It was cool until the beginning of Auguste" The disease 
was first found in Wayne County as early es May 12, in garden plantings 
of multiplier onions in which overwintering of the organism has been 
demonstrated and from which spread to commercial fields by means of 
wind-borne sporcs is indicated by strong evidence. Infection of the 
commercial crop was first observed ‘in mid-June, also the earliest date 
recorded for the State, although it did not appear until late in the 
season in some localities. Bulbs of the late crop were reduced to half 
size. The loss for the State was estimated at 50 to 100 percent. In 
Massachusctts, downy mildew appeared in fields from sets about June 15. 
Usually it is not observed there before the latter half of July, 
according to 0. C. Boyd. It continued to spread rather rapidly during 
the remainder of June, and was first observed in sced onion fields July 
3. During a hot dry period of a few days in early July it was checked 
temporarily but further spread tonk place afterward. The reduction in 
yicld of the set crop was about 12 percent, of the seed crop about 10 
percent. Downy mildew was also reported from Pennsylvania, Washington, 
and Oregon. In Pennsylvania, 0. D. Burke reported, "Heavy rains caused 
this disease to be slightly more prevalent than usual but later dry 
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‘ther resulted in slight losses," a trace being estimated. According 
tao Ce Ee Owens, downy mildew is epparently becomine more firmly estab- 
lished in the Willamette Velley of Oregon but its sevcrity is depencont 
upon favorable wecther. In both 1936 and. 1937 it was more prevrlent 
there than usual, but incidence was somewhet reduced in 1937. The 
dises.se was reported from Pierce and Thurston Counties in western 
Washinetone According to He A. Jones of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
(in Merket Growers’ Journal 6A: EG, Feb. 1, 1939) downy mildew caused 
considerable losses in Michigan in 1937. 





Pink root (Phom. terre -stris) was about as usual or below average 
in importance in States r reporting | it, including Massachusetts, New York, 
Inova, and Colorado.- In New York, it wes said to occur in noarly every 
field but severity wns somewhet reduced in 19347 by moist corl soil 
during the carly part of the senson. A loss of 3 percent was reported 
from Iowae 





Smut (Urocvstis cepulae). More than usuel was remrted from 
Masse.chusetts, New Yerkx, and Illinois. In New York ea few ficlds were 
plowed up oving te heavy smut infection. Contributory factors, accord- 
ing to Ae G Newholl, were more mristure than usunl in Mey and June and 
& cooler spring. "Frequent rrins ght dilution of the formaldehyde 
in the soil, «nd by keeping the sril wet, made growers cut dwm on the 
total used so less ec ontrol was “fton etainods” A similer condition was 
reported from Iliinsis.' The loss in New York 1s estimsted at 10 percent 
from reduction in yicld with an additionel 1 percent loss in grade. The 
discetse is incrcasing in importance in all muck areas in that State. 

The usual nmount of scimt vas reported from Wisconsin and Iowa with 2 
percent loss estimated in the litter. 





Betrytis allii ceusing neck rot wes reported from New York and 
Orxlorado ; botrytis sp. from Wisconsin. Anthracnose (Colletotrichun 
circinans) was | said to be comiuon in New York on the stelks of seed hends, 
espseially wi tds were thick. There: was. less then usual in 
Wisconsin. ane coused by Fusnrium sp. cnd nematodes (? Hetercdera 
marioni) affected abnut an acre of seedling onions in Sussex County, 
New Jerseye Buib rot reported as due tn Fusarium cepne was very preva- 
lent in Cunberlane County und other sections where “nions are ennunonly 
grown in New Jersey. ¥F. vasinfectum zonatum f..1 occurred in the usual 
amounts in Iove end was reported from Golorade. Fusarium bulb rot 
following pim: root was less injurious in Massachusetts owing to the 
reduced amount of the intter Pt Storave losses (various orcan- 
isms) were prominent in Massachusetts. 











Rootknot (Heterodera marioni) wes foun@ mm white asedline onions 
in Arizona. 








Yellow dwarf (virus) caused a trace of loss in Iown 


Blast or tipburn (non-parasitic) was very severe in Massachusetts, 
It caused about 40 percent loss of the seeded crop, and together with 
downy mildew, about 25 percent of the set crop. Blast was severe in 
New York and Ohio also. 


ALLIUM SATIVUM. GARLIC: 





The following diseases were reported by G.- E. Altstatt from 
Fayette and Lavaca Counties in Texas: Bulb rot (Aspergillus sp. ) 
caused 5 percent loss, and dry rot (Diplodia sp.) from a trace to 1 
percent. Bulb rot (Helminthosporium sp.) caused damage ranging from a 
trace to 10 percent. The Survey has no other record of this disease 
in this country. Southern blight (Sclerntium rolfsii) occurred in 
tracese Bacterial soft rot (? Bacillus carntovorus) was important, the 
loss ceused being 25 to 35 percent. A disease reported as mosaic or 
streak resembles the virus-induced lily mosaic, but the cause is not 
determined as yet. Infection ranged from 10 to 100 percent. "Splits", 
another disease of undetermined cause, belicved to be due to nutri- 
tional or water relations, caused losses up to 65 percent in Fayette 
County, and from 2 to 5 percent in Lavaca County. 














ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. DILL: 





The only disense reported on this host was lecf snd stem blight 
caused by Cercosporina anethi, from Texas. One ten-acre ficld in 
Hidalgo County was 100 percent affected, and the loss resulting was at 
least 25 percent, according to G H. Gndfrey. 





APTUM GRAVEOLENS. CELERY: 





Early blight (Cerenspora apii) was unusually destructive in the 
important celery-growing regions »f New York, Florida, and Michigan. 
There was more early blight in New York than for several years, accord- 
ing to Ae G Newhall, partly because of abundant rein which favored 
spread in seed beds and in enrly plantings, and partly because of heavy 
infection of seed of the extensively used Michigan Golden variety. The 
disease occurred wherever secd frm 1 certain source was used. A total 
loss of 20 percent estim-ted included 15 percent from lowered produc- 
tione Ge Re Townsend reported that favorable weather including high 
temperatures in January, and night fogs fowring. sprrulation and infec- 
tion, resulted in increased prevalence in the Everglades region 7f 
Floridae Ray Nelson reported one of the mst severe outbreaks known 
in Michigan, “almost equal to that of 1933. The loss in the summer 
crop wes at least 40 percent. The late crop was also seriously dam- 
aged owing to heavy infection of young plants in August." Well distri- 
buted rains and heavy dews pmduced very favorable moisture conditions; 
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temperature, however, was favorahle-for only short periods, being 
mostly too cool. The loss in Michigan was said to be 15 percent, of 
which 10 percent was from reduction in yield. In Massachusetts early 
blight appeured exrly and was unusually severe and difficult to control; 
in New Tersey it wos said to be severe where control m-asures were not 
practiced; in rorthern Ohio it was severe in some instances. In North 
Carolina, according to Ro FP. Poole, "Celery is grown in gurdens only, 
and while heavy infection was observed, the losses were smalle" In 
Pennsylvania, the usual smount wes reported with a loss of 4 percent. 

In Wisconsin there was seid to be less than usunl. 


Tusarium yellows (¥. apii und F. anvii pollidum) was more notice- 
nble than usual. in Massachusetts, possibly beceuse of enther high scil 
temperatures, nccording to 0. C. Boyd. In New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, iMichieen, ond Wisconsin, there was said to be the umal 
amount, and the discass was reported from Colorado 2lso. Ae Ge Newhall 
reported that "Fussrium yellows (toth species) is eradually spreading 
in the muck sreas of western and central New York; but losses sre being 
held down by the prompt use of the Michigun Golden vrricty." Ray 
Nelson estimated « less ‘of 1 ar 2 percent in Michigan. High rainfall 
ana lower than usual soil temperntures during July nd August inhibited 
development of the diseases, although in one 120-ncre planting in Van 
Buren County it ceused a totrl loss of 20 scrcs. [In the important 
Kalamazoo County area the use of resistant vorietics such 5s Michigan 
Golder, Floride Gelden, or Curly Le:f, is annually reducing losses. 

All of the commercial golden self-bianching types are susceptible. 
Other diseases reported es caused by Fusarium so. were wilt in New 
Jersey and Wisconsin end roct rot in Color: doe 





‘Pink rot, watery soft rot (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum). Cherles 
Chupp reported this @isense as more prevrlent than usual in the field 
in New York, where it is always serious in storage. The usucl smount 
oecurred in Pennsylvania, where the loss wes cstimated at 1 percent. 





Late blight (Septoria apii and S. apii-graveolentis) wos 
reported from Massachusetts as unusually eonspicuouse In New York it 
Was apparently less prevalent generclly then usurl, accenrding to Ae Ge 
Newhall, ".....since the average amount of seed infection was lower, and 








August was hote Me be Linn reported it as rather severe %n Staten 
Island in September andi October, and M. ©. Richards as severe on Long 
Island." Ir New Jersey it was rep yrted as very severe in the Grent 
Meadows in “arren County, snd  cceurred alco in Monnouth and Union 
Counties. In Penrsylyania there vas m*re than usual, with a loss of 
percent cstimoted by O. De Burke. J. De Wilson reported it as espe- 
Cially severe in northern Ohio, where it appesreda ecrly ané was very 
difficult to cmtrol. ‘In Michigen l::te blight eduniled early blight in 


importance, althoush accoreine tc Ray Nelson, who estimeted 10 percent 
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loss from reduction in yield and 5 percent from lowered quality, "It was 
difficult to estimate actual losses from Septoria since early blight was 
nearly always a contributing factor. Late blight caused scvere damage 
to the crop in mst sections, and was lergely responsible for low 
quality in the late crop." He mentioned excessive rsinfaoll and fayor- 
able temperatures during the period of grectest damage in September as 
contributing to the severe development 7f late blight. In Wisconsin 
there was said to be less than usual. The disense was reported from 
Colorado, western Washington, and Tillamook County, Oregon. 


Bacterial diseases: Soft rot (Bacillus carotovorus) was reported 
from New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvenia. In New York "High temper- 
atures and humidity seemed to favor the disease, and it also seemed to 
follow blight damage," with the result that there was more soft rot than 
usual, according to Charles Chupp. Bacterial blight (Bacterium apii) 
was observed in only one or two fields in New Yorke In Michigan, accord- 
ing to Ray Nelson, “Bacterial blight was noted for the first time since 
about 1924 or 1925. It was unquestionably seed-borne in the cases 
observed." 








Root knot (Heterndera marioni) wos reported from New York as 
causing considerable damage in one plant bed in Wayne County, and from 
Michigan as obscrved occasionally in Kalamazoo County with only slight 
losSe 





Virus diseases: Mosaic wes reported from New York as always 
common by September, but not very destructive; from New Jersey; end from 
Washingtone In one cnse in New Jersey the cucumber virus ws the one 
concerned. Virus yellows wes less important than usual in New York, 
possibly because of the hcavy rainfall (more than 5 inches) in June, 
according to 4. G Newhall. The disease was also reported from King 
and Pisree Counties in western Washington. 


Non-perasitic diseases: Black heart was reported by Ae Ge 
Newhall as of less than the usual slight importance in New York, where 
the heavy spring rains produced enough moisture reserve in muck soil 
to prevent its development. It was observed late in the season in a 
few shallow fields after the August hot spell. Bolting was reported 
from western Washington. Cracked stem (attributed to boron deficiency) 
was less troublesome than usual in Massachusetts, and was reported in 
western Washington and from various parts of Oregon. 


ARTICHOKE, JERUSALEM. See HELIANTHUS TUBEROSUS- 


ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. ASPLRAGUS: 





Rust (Puccinia asparagi) apparently returned to its usual slight 
importance in New Jerscy, where, although the disease was generally 
distributed, very little damage was reported in the fields in which 
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infection was severo in 1946. Besides Now Jersey, occurronce of ruct 
was repurted from Connecticut, Maryland, Illinois, Wisconsin, md Nerth 
Dakote. The Department.of Ply«ent Pethology reported ea ennsiicrabls 
anount of dying of scodlings caused by Rhizoctonia sp. in a few fielis 
on heard soil in New Jersey. In many casos, r%nly the above-ground parts 
were killed and new sprouts were rising from the cmwn. "Dried roots" 
(cause unknown) was reported from Wnishington. 





BEANe Sce PHASEOLUS. 
BEET, GARDENs See BETA VULGARIS. 
BREET, M’NGEL WURZELe See BETA VULGARIS “MACRORHIZA- 


Bath VULGARTS. GARDEN BEET: 





Seab (Actino ymyces sen sbies). Slight smounts were %bszrved ina 

ow fielas in Ontario Cou unty, N New York. In New Jersey, the disense was 
reported as very severe in onc cus2 only, vhere bects hed been planted 
in the samc field in which seab appenreéd in 1944-1945. ‘The usurl ameunt 
wis reported from Wisconsin. Blight (Alternarin sp.) wos reported from 
New Hempshire. Someth:t mre lecf spot (Cereosporn beticeola) then 
usunl was reported from Connecticut md New York, and in New Jersey the 
disonse was snid to be severe in some plantings. The usuel ammount or 
less wes reported from Pennsylvcni2, with « less »f i percent, Ohir, 
Wis consin 1nd Kansase 








Corticium vagun causing denping-off wos reported from New Jorsey, 
North Ccmline anc Illinosise In North Carolina, Pythium ultimum was the 
emuse of heavy loss -f seeclines, acerreing to Re Fe POO1L2. Pythium sp. 
was reported from Illimis. Dsmping- ff due to verious organisis 
exused 2 loss of 1 percent in Ponnsylwinin. 








Root knet (Hoterodera marioni) vas reported fron Yidaleo Crunty, 





TOox1Se 


Curly top (virus) was severe in Maverick County, Texas, where 


50 percent infection resulted in a loss of 4 to 5 percente Loss for the 


? 


State was a trace. Mosaic (virus) was reported from Vashingtone 

Dry rot (undetermined) was reported from Washington. Girdle 
(non-parasitic) "possibly results from boron deficicncy,’ according to 
Charles Chupp, who reported from New York, "Specimens were sent from 
Greon Lawn, Nassau County, Long Island, and some girdle was observed 
in Ontario County. Specimens were als? rzsceived from Roosevelt, Long 
Island." Heat injury woes repertcd from New Jersey, end internal bieck 
spot from New Yorke 
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BETA VULGARTS MACRORHIZA. MANGEL WURZEL: 





Leaf spot (Cercospora beticola) occurs wherever the host is grown 
in New York, according to Charles Chupp. It wes also reported from 
Texase Root rot caused by Fusarium, species undet:.rmined, was reported 
from Montesano, Gray's Horbor, Washington, the first time such e diserse 
has been reported to the Survey. 





BRASSICA ALBAs CURLY LEAF MUSTARD: 





White rust (Albugo candida) was severe in some experimental 
plantings at the Rin Grande Subst-tion in Texes (PDR 21: 170). 





BRASSICA NAPUS. RAPE: 





Club root (Plasmediophcra brassicae) was reported from New 
Jerseye 





BRASSICL. OLERACEA ACEPHALA> KALE: 





Powdery mildew (probably Erysiphe polygoni), a disease seldom 
reported on kale, caused severe damage in a field in eastern Virginia 
(PDR 21: 141). Yellows (Fusarium conglutinans) was reported from New 
York, in Nassau County, Long Island. 








BRASSTCA OLERACEA var. BROCCOLI: 
(Probably mostly var. italica). 





Black leaf spot (Alternaria brassicae) was reported from New 
York and Texas, and club ront (Plasmodiophora brassicee) from New York. 
Black rot (Bacterium campestre) was reported from New York, where it 
was observed in September on broccoli grown near cauliflower, and from 
Wisconsine 











BRASSICA OLER/.CEA BOTRYIIS. CAULIFLOWER: 





Black leaf spot (Alternaria brassicae) caused slight damge in 
Massachusetts and New York as usual. In New York it was said to be 
severe in a few ficlds on Long Island. In Bexar County, Texas, 75 
percent infection and losses of 1 to 15 percent were reported. For the 
State as a whole the loss wes 1 percent, according to G E. Altstatt. 





Gray leef spot (A. herculea) was reported with A. brassicae 
from New York. Wire stem (Corticium vagum) occurrcd in seattered sced 
beds on Long Island, New York, and crused considerable damge in some, 
according to H S. Cunningham. 
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Yell» s (Fusarium conglutinans) was reported on cauliflower from 
Wisconsin only. 





Downy mildew (Peronosrors parasitica) is anparently rare on cauli- 
flower, according to Charles Chupp. It occurrsd on seed beds on Long 
Island, New York, throughout the sceson and caused considerable damage 
to plants in the later-planted beds. Injury was confined to sced beds, 
according to He S. Cunningham. M. C. Richards reportcd that the discasc 
was presout in a few fields in Scptember. Downy mildew was also 
reported from New Jersey, on pl*ents in coldfrmies. 





Club root (Plasnodiophora brrssicac) was said to be more trouble- 
coine than usucl in Messachusetts (DR el: 305-366). It was reported as 
occurring in secd beds locally in New York. In Illinois it was scrious 
in plantings on contaminated sxil (see Cnabbage). In Michigan Ray Nelson 
estimated 1 to 2 percent loss, and stated that club root was the cause 
of a considereble reduction in yield in 200 acres in Allegun County. 





Watery sort rot (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum) was apparently more 
prevalent than usual in New York, because of 2 high temperature and huni- 
dity, according to Churles Chupp. 





Chemiccl injury, ceuse not reported, occurred in . grecnhouse in 
New Jersey. The entire lot of 40,000 plants had a grayish appearance. 
The cotyledons were more severely affected than the real leaves. Defi- 
ciency diseases were reported from New York by Charles Chuppe "What was 
apparently magnesium deficiency was observed in one field in Deleware 
County. Potash deficicney (tipburn) was found in a few ficlds rhore 
the proportion of superphosphate was very high cs compared to that of 
potash." 


BRASSICA OLERACZA CAPITATA. CABBAGE: 





Pinck leaf spot (Alternaria brassicac) was reported from Massachu-~ 
setts, Now York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Cnrolina, Texas, and 
Wisconsine In North Cernlinn it was seid by He Fe Foole to ba “abundant 
espocinily on plants held in the ficld for some time following meturity. 
It crused much deeny during wet periods." Scventy-five percent infection 
occurred in sBoxar County, Texss, with a loss of 1 to i5 percent for the 
County; however, the loss for the 3t-te was 1 percent. Loss in Pennsyl- 
venir was estimated -t 0.6 percent; in New York nt a trace. ray lerf 
spot (Ae hereulox) was reported from New York, with A. brassicne. 





Wire stem (Corticium vagum) is "always a destructive disease in 
New York," according te Charles Chupp, "not only in the sced bed, but it 
reduces the size of tho hoeds nhen affected seedlings sre transplanted 
to the ficsld." In 1937 there was the usucl nmount, with loss from 0.5 
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to 2 percent. The usual prevalence was noted in Pennsylvania, where 

O. D. Burke reported wire stem causing injury in one field as well as 
in many sced beds, the loss resulting being cstimated at 0-5 percent. 
In Kansns it was observed on seedlings. 


Yellows (Tuscrium conglutinans) was not observed anywhere in 
Massachusetts, according to 0. C. Boyd (PDR 21: 366). Ae Ae Dunlap 
reported it in experimental plots and stated thet the disease had been 
found occasionally in cabbage fields in southern Connecticut during the 
past 4 or 4 years. "It was more common on Long Island than usuecl, and 
is gradually spreading in upstate New York," according to Ch-rles Chupp. 
"Specimens were sent from Suffolk and Nassau Counties on Long Island, 
and also from Niagara, Albany, Monroe, Ontario, Henssscleer, Orleans, 
Genesee, Wayne and Cattaraugus Counties in upstate New York. An ever- 
increasing amount of resistant seed is being used." Scattered reports 
were received in New Jerscy. O. De Burke reported that "Yellows was 
of the usual considerable importance in Pennsylvania, «although because 
of lowof tomperatures and grenter moisture supply it. was less prevelent 
than last year. It caused a loss of 10 percente In this State the 
disease occurs wherever cabbnge is grown. Resistmt vrrieties are used 
almost exclusively in certain counties, thus reducing State losses. 

The resistant varieties Marion Market, Globe, and Eerly Detroit are 
well liked but many other resistant selections are used." In Maryland 
less than usual, with a loss of 3 percent, wis reported; in West 
Virginia more. In North Carolina, according to R. Fe Poole, "“Yellovs 
was very severe in certain areas of the mountains and in light sandy 
soils. Resistant virieties stood up well." Yellows was reported by 
G F. Weber for the first time from Florida, where it caused damage in 
the vicinity of Bartow (PDR 21: 282). It was thought to be’ introduced 
om plants sent from Wisconsin for winter seed production about 1920. 

A trace was reported from Texas. In Illinois, K. J. Xadow.reported it 
as generally important where cabbage was grown on infested soils, espe- 
cially in market gardens where susceptible varieties are used. 
"Affected soil is increasing in Michigan but the disease is seldom 
found in areas of henvy commercinl production. It occurs mstly on high 
land plantings and in market gardens," according to Ray Nelson, who 
estimated 1 percent reduction in yicld snd stated that the discase was 
less prevalent than in 1936, owing to high reinfall anc lower than 
normal temperntures. R. E. Vaughan reported that yellows is spreading 
to new territory in Wisconsin, evidently thrmugh the sale of infected 
plants. J. G Leach reporting from Minnesota ststed thet "Losses are 
being reduced by the use of resistant v-rieties, but they are not yet 
used extensively cnoughe Although it wes hot during the middle of the 
season, moisture conditirns did net favor development of yellows, md 
prevalence was about as usuel, with a loss »f 2 percent." Six percent 
loss was reported from Iowa. The usual amount occurred in Kansas, and 
the diseerse was reported from Colorndo (PDR 21; 425). 
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Downy milcew (Pcronospora parasitica) is usually a late-season 
disease in Massachusetts, but this ycar it caused more damage to the 
early than to the late erop, acenrding to 0. C. Boyd (PDR 2l: 365). In 
New York Charles Chupp reported that less was observed than for a 
number %f yearse Downy mildew occurred in sced beds in New Jersey, 
North Carolina, cand Texas, and was found in severnl fields in Pennsyl- 
vanide 





Black leg (Phoma lingem) occurred in the usual amounts in 
Massnchusctts, wherever seed treatment anc crop mtation were not prac- 
. ticed, acerrding to 0. C. Boyd (PDR 21: 365-366). Hnt water seed 
treatment has almost eliminated black leg from New York, according to 
Charles Chuppe It was  -bserved in two fields in Cortland County, 

. pleanted from infested seed beds, and in one field in Nessau County, 
Long Islend. Specimens were sent from Cortland and Cattarrugus 
Counties... Heavy losses occurred in some plantings in New Jersey. Less 
than usual was reported from Pennsylvania, Marylend, and Wisconsin, 

and the usual trece from Minnes»xta. The disease was reported for the 
first timo from Oklahomn by K. S. Chester, from Fayne County. 





Club root (Plasmoditphora brassicac) ws said to be 9f the usual 
prevrlence in most:States, although in Massachusetts it appeared earli- 
er and caused more damage then in mst years, according t> 0. C. Boyd, 
and J. ©. Walker reported it.as more prevalent than usual in Wisconsin, 
but stated that fields known t» be infeSted were being utilized for 
other cropse Club ront is alvays a problem %n some farms in New York, 
according to Charles Chupp, and M. C. Richards reported it as very 
severe in the Hicksville nrea on Long Island The loss for the State 
was said to be 0-5 to 2 percent. Ke Je Kadow reported it as very seri- 
ous in plantings on eontsminated soil in Illinois, with losses of 
cabbage and cauliflower up to 60 percent, but the State avernge Was 
estimetod to be between 5 sand 10 percent. (PDR 21: 405). In Allegan 
County, Michigan, "Club ront has become prevalent in recent yoars in 
restricted areas of intensive production" according to Ray Nelson, who 
reported the usual amunt with a trace xf loss. In both Pennsylvenia 
and Indiana the loss was said to be 0-5 percent, amc the discnse was 
also rep>rted from Connecticut, and from “ashington in King end Picrce 
Counti ose 





Heed ret (Rhizoctonia sp.) was less prevalont than usual in 
Wiseronsine Drop (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum); A few affected heads were 
 bserved in New York, especially in %ver-m.ture cropse 








Bactcricl soft rot (Bacillus exrotevworus): In New York, accord- 
ing to Charles Chupp, cabbege-harvesting was @elryed because of poor 
prices and the over-mature cabbage was often injured by brcterial soft 
rot, with a loss estimated at «. trnec to 0.5 percent. Re F. Poole 
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reported much loss of late summer cabbage in North Carmlinae Soft mt 
was also reported from New Jersey and Kensas. 


Black rot (Bacterium campestre); The very gencral use °f seed 
treatment has greatly reduced the loss from this disease in recent years, 
In 19347 it was locally severe in Massachusetts, but in mst sections 
caused about the usual amount of damage when seed treatment and crop 
rotation were not observed, according to 0. C. Boyd (PDR 21: 365-366). 
Charles Chupp reported that in New York, "Since the general practice of 
hot water seed treatment, there is almost no black rot on cabbage. In 
September some cabbage immedictely adjoining cauliflower was affected. 
In one case about 40 acres were affected in Rockland County, with from 
40 to 00 percent loss in each field. There were a number of fields on 
different farms, ali planted with stock from one plant grower. The seed 
was not treated." Less than usual was reported from Pennsylvenia and 
Minnesota, and much less from Maryland. In Kansas it was noted only 
oecasionally. On the other hand, more then usual was reported from 
Wisconsin by J. ©. Walkcr, who stated that several cases were observed 
where infection wes brought in with early plants from the Southe At 
the Lower Rio Grande Substation in Texns, G H. Godfrey reprted high 
incidence in February, ranging from a» trace tn 40 percent with an aver- 
age of 5 percent loss te the spring crop in Hidalgo County and a trace 
to 1 percent for the State (PDR 21: 170). Loss estimates reported were 
2 percent in Pennsylvania, 1 percent in Minnesota, a trace to l percent 
in Toxns, 0-5 percent in Maryland, end traces in New York and Iowa. 
Occurrence was reported from Louisiana. 





Root knot (Heterndera marinni): A trace of injury was reported 
from Texas. 





Mosaic (virus) was reported from Illinois, with slight loss, and 
from Wise rnsine 


Black leaf speck (non-parasitic, due te lew st-rage tempcratures 
and lack of vontilstion) was reported from New York, and Michigene In 
the latter St-.te, according to Ray Nelson, "It wes cbserved in cabbage 
stored in poorly ventilsted out-of-door pitse It developed in Jenuery 
when the heeds were removed te a warm place." 


Bud injury due to frost was reported from Wisconsin. 


Oedema (non-parasitic--mechanical or physiologic) was less 
important than usual in New York. 


Tipburn (non-parasitic): One field in Monroe County, New York, 
was seriously affected, but only traces were observed in most of the 
State, according to Charles Chupp, who reported that the disorder is 
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due to potash deficiency caused by the application of an excess of super- 
phosphate in proportion to the amount of potesh. Tipburn was also 
reportsd from Now Jersey, where it occurred mostly in the southern part. 


BRASSICA OLERACEA CAULORAPA. MOHL=RABI : 





Club root (Plsastiiodiopnora brassiecac) was severe in some plantings 
in New Jersey. 





BRASSICA PEKINENSIS. PETSAT CABBAGE, CHIN@SSE CABBAGE: 





Club root (Plaswodiophora brassicae) was reported from New Jersey 
on Chinese cabbage grown in muck soil in a region where cabbage had not 
been grown for many yearse 





BRASSICA RAPA. TURNIP : 





Black leaf spot (Alternaria brassicae) was reported from New 
Jersey and Texas. White spot (Cercosoorella albomeculans) was reported 
by Charles Chupp cs stxtewide in New York, It was said to have caused 
considcrable loss on one farm in’ Tioga County. <A bacterial blight, 
reported as due to Racterium sp., caused serious loss in early fail 
turnips in North C-rolina, according to Re F. Poole. & mosaic of extreme 
crinkle type, possibly duc to the erbuage mosaic virus, %ccurred in 
Brazos and Cherokee Counties, Textise 








BROCCOLI. . Sce BRASSIC4 OLURACHA var 
CABBAGE. See BRASSTCA OLERACEA CAPITATA. 
CANTALOUPEe See CUCUMTS MELO. 


CLPSTCUM ANNUUM. PEPYER: 





Black spot (Alterncria sp.) was rnther common in New York, follow- 
ing sunseald, blossom-cnd rot, ind other diseases and injuries. It wes 
common in many parts 2 New Jersey. Fruit rot (Alterneria spe) was 
reported from Colorado. Early blight: (Alternsria soinni) was found on 
peprers in Illinois but was not impecrtant. 











Anthracnose (cause variously designeted, although probably the 
same), Colletotrichum sp., causing fruit rot, was present to some extent 
in late summer in New York. Cc. nigrua was reported from Louisiana and 
Ohio. Glomerella cinzulate was reported from Louisiana, on Cayenne, 
Bell, and Sport verieties. Gloeosporium piperatum in Pennsylvania 
caused 2 percent reduction in yield and 1 percent loss from fruit rot. 











Blight (Phytophthora capsici) is the limiting factor in the grow- 
ing of pevpers in Fremont County, Colorado, according to William Ae 
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Kreutzer (PDR 21: 425). In 1937 it was especially severe, amd caused 
losses of a trece to 50 percent. Traces were observed in mst fields 
in the Arkansns Velley district. Fruit rot (Phytophthora sp.) wes 
reported from New York. 





Verticillium wilt (Verticillium sp.) was rep»>rted %n peppver for 
the first time in this country in 1937, from two States, one %n the 
Pacific, the other on the Atlantic Coast, first as a serious disease 
in southern California,by B;.A- Rudolph and.%. C. Snyder, and smrtly 
afterward from Connecticut by A. A. Dunlap, who also stated that it was 
severe in affected fields (PDR 21: 404, 426). 





Gray mld (Botrytis cinerea) was reported from New Jersey. Lecf 
spot (Cereospora capsici)  ccurred on bell peppers in Louisianae Slime 
mold (Fuligo ovata): Young plants received from a greenhouse in Niagara 
County, New York were covered with the fruiting slime mold, according to 
Charles Chuppe Damping-off (Rhizoctonia sp.) was reported from New 
Jersey. Southern blight (Sclerotium rolfsii), in Louisiana, “occurs 
chiefly on bell peppers, but is also found on Cayenne, Tabasco, and 
Sport varieties,” according to Le H. Person. 

















Bacterial spot (Bacterium vesicatorium) was somewhat more injuri- 
ous than usual in Massachusetts, mostly on the foliage, according to 
0. C. Boyd (PDR 21: 367). In New York Charles Chupp reported that it 
was common and rather destructive on Long Island but scattered and of 
no importance up-State. The loss was said tn be a trace to 1 percent. 
There was much less than during the previous year in New Jorsey, accord- 
ing to the Department of Plant Pathology. K. J. Kadow reported it as 
occurring 9%n both loaves and fruit in Illinois, but with slight losses. 
There was less than usual in Wisconsin. 





Root knot (Heterodera marioni) was common on chili peppers in 
Atascosa County, Texas, the loss in the affected area being 20 to 40 
percent but averaging only e trace to 0.5 percent in the State. 





Dodder (Cuscuta sp.) attacked 5 to 10 percent of one ficld in 
Atlantic County, New Jersey. 


Virus diseases: Mosaic incidence in iicw York was rop-rted. by 
Charles Chupp as gradually being reduced by the eradication °f weed hos tse 
Mosaic was abundant in most fields in New Jersey but much less prevalent 
than it had been in 1936. Mosaic occurred on both sweet and hot peppers 
in Puerto Ricoe A vericty °f msaics was reported from Texas, including 
pepper mosaic on sweet pepper, e yellow msaic which seemed to be due to 
the yellow-t»obacen=-msnic virus on bell peppers and pimento peppers, and 
intorveinal msaic on bell peppers (PDR 22: 10). No sp»tted wilt was 
found in New York in the Hudson Valley or %n Long Island where it 
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necurred last year, according to Charles Chupp. One specimen was sent 
in from Niagare County in Octnrber (PDR 21: 320). Vein banding was 
reported from Cherokee County, Texas. 


Albinism (pmbably genetic) wes reported from Texas. Blossom-end 
rot (non-p2rasitic) wos injurinus in Massachusetts. 


CARROT. See DAUCUS CAROTA. 
CAULIFLOWER. Sce BRASSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTISe 
CELERY. See AFIUM GRAVEOLENS. 





CICHORIUM ENDIVIA. ENDIVE and ESCAROLE: 


Bottom rot (Rhizoctonia solani) caused heavy destruction ina 
field of endive following an earlier crop of celery that had been only 
mildly affected, in Connecticut, according to A. Ae Dunlape On broad- 
leaf escarole in New York it was about as usual on Staten Island, and 
less severe on Long Island. 





Yellows (virus) was reported from New York. On Staten Island 
M. C. Linn reported that "it caused less than 1 percent loss to the 
midsummer crop of endive, and was slightly less prevalent than during 
the past few years on broad-leaf eseerole. Heavy reinfalls seemed to 
have kept down the population of the leafhopner vector on Staten Island." 
"Thcre was much less yellows on brosd-leaf escarole on Long Island as 
compared to 1926," according to M. ©. Richnrds. 


CITRULLUS VYULGARTS. WATERMELON : 





Anthracnose (Colletotrichum lagcnarium): Charles Chupp reported 
that "More early watermelons are being grown in New York. A few patches 
were scriously affected by anthracnose. The total loss was n trece to 
0-5 percent." Less than usual was reported from Marylend, Virginia, 
and North Ccroline; and mach less in Kansas, although some sericus infec- 
tions were noted locally. Anthracnose was also reported from New 

ersey, Texas and Inwas In Maryland and Virginia reductions in yield 
of 1 end 7 percent were reported, respectively, with an additionel 2 
percent loss from lowered cunlity of the fruit in Meryland. 





Fuscrium wilt (Fusarium niveum) was reported from Riverhead, 
Long Island by 0. A. Reinking. this is the first repyrt of occurrence 
of fusnriua wilt cn watermelon in New York. The disease was also 
reported from New Jersey; from Virginia, where Harold T. Cook noted the 
usual amount, with 5 percent loss, but remerked, "The low loss is due 
to avoidance of wilt-infested land for watermelon growing";..North 
Carolina, where, according to R. F. Poole, “It was severe. in the sandy 
soils of the eastern: part. Five to seven-year rotations have bcen 
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effective in reducing losses. Heavy losses follow continuous plantings"; 
from Texas where it caused loss in Wise and Cherokfe Counties ranging 
from 15 to 75 percent, and an average loss of 15 percent; from :Iowa 
where there was less than usucl, according to Se Younkin, but the loss 
was reported as 20 percent; and Kemsas, where there was also less than 
usual. 


The only report of powdery mildew (Erysiphe cichoracearum) wes 
from New York, with the notation, "Almost none present." Seedling loss 
due to Pythium sp. caused reduction in yield of 40 wercent in Iowa, 
according to S. Younkin. 





Bacterial wilt (Bacillus tracheiphilus) was reparted by Ee A. 
Wall r from Marylend, where there was less than usual end mich less than 
last year, and the reduction in yield was estimated at 2 percent. It 
occurred in Oklahoma also. 





Root knot (Heterodera marioni) wes important in Texase Losses 
from 10 to 85 percent were reported in Chernkee and Tyler Counties, and 
the average for the State was said tn be 20 to 25 percent. 





Virus diseases: Crinkle mosaic was reported from Texase Curly 
top was reported by B. F. Dana as cnusing severe injury to tips and 
runners of the vines in the Hermiston aren of Oregon (PDR 22: 83). 
Mosaic caused a trace of loss in Iowa. 

Albinism (probably genetic) was. reprted from Texas. 

CUCUMBER. See CUCUMIS SATIVUS. 


CUCUMIS MELO. CANTALOUP: 





Leaf blight (Alternaria cucumecrina): Charles Chupp reported 
"the worst epidemic of this discase in New York that has been observed 
for et least.25 years. It was mst severe where weeds were present to 
hold the moisture. Loss was 5 to 10 percent." In other States report- 
ing there was the usual amount or less. 





Anthracnose (Colletotrichum lagenarium) was reported as more 
prevalent than usual in New York, Maryland, and northern Ohio; in other 
States reporting, including Massachusetts, Connocticut, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Kansas, there was the usual amount or lesse In 
New York, according to Charles Chupp, there was the most "that has been 
observed in the State for at least 25 years. Many fields were completely 
killed before picking was two-thirds completed. Loss was 10 to 15 
percent." In Maryland, 1.5 percent, and in Pennsylvania 1 pcrcent, 
loss was estimated. 








239 
Fusarium wilt: The cause was reported as Fusarium sp. in 

Cornseticut and New York, as F. bulbigenum var. niveum f. ? in Minne- 
sota, and as F. [bulbigenum] nivoum in Washington. In New York the 
disease is gradually spreading in Monroe and Niagara Counties, accord- 
ing to Charles Chupnp. It has not been observed in that State except 
along Lake Ontario. J. G. Leach reported a 2 percent loss in Minnesota, 
in Hennepin and Remsey Counties, where the disease is spreading and 
becoming more destructive cach year. 





Nowy mildew (Ps Pseudopexonuspora cubensis) was more prevalent 
than usual in Maryland and Virginia, where losses were estimated at 
l percent and 10 percent, resvectively. It was severe in Tarrant 
County, Texas, where G H. Godfrey reparted 25 percent los, but for 
the State as a whole 1 percent was estimated. Occurrence was reported 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Jersey elsn. In Wismnsin and 
Iowa it was not obssrved. 





In New York, Cephalothecium rceseum caused some rot following 
anthracnoss cankers en the fruit, according to Cherles Chupp. About 
the normal emount of secb /Cl: mo. ep0. x1 wa. cucumerinum) Qecurred in 
Massachusctts.e In New York, because of hieh h August temperatures, @inost m 
scab infcction developed until September. More powdery mildew 
(Erysiphe cichorncearum) then usunl was reported from Virginia, where 
Harold T. Conk estimeted a loss oz 5 percent. One percent loss was 
reported from Texes. Slight amounts occurred in Connecticut and New 
Yorke Stem canker (Mycosphaerella citrullina): In 1937 there was 
sufficient rain in New York to prevent wind injury °r sand chafing at 
the base of the stem and almost no stem canker occurred, according to 
Charles Chupp. The disease was reported from Massachusctts. Damping- 
off (Pythium sp.) caused a loss of 40 percent in Iowa, according to 
S. Younkin, snd wes repyrted from New Jerseys “Leaf blight (Septoria 
cucurbitacearum)," necording to Charles Chupp, "was not a scrisus 
disease in New York, but was more commonly present than it has been 
known to be for at least 25 years. Leaves, stems, and fruits wore 
affected. The loss was a trace." 














Bacteriel wilt (Bacillus tracheiphilus) seemed to be more preva- 
lent than usual in New York in the early spring, but later in the season 
there was less than average. The loss was reported as 0.5 to 1 percent. 
Other loss estimates were 4 percent in Maryland and 4 percent in Iowa. 
The discase was also reported from New jersey. In Kensas it was not 
observed in 1927. 





Mosaic (virus). The usual amount or less occurred in States 
from which it was reported. In New York Charles Chupp reported, "Since 
growcrs are precticing weed eradication, mosaic is becoming a minor 
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problem up-State. Weed eradication has not seemed of much benefit on 
Long Island." 


CUCUMIS SATIVUS. CUCUMBER : 





Leaf blight (Alternaria cucumerina): In New ork, in contrast 
to its severity on cantaloup, there was only a little on cucumbers, 
with only a trace of loss, according to Charles Chuppe Less than usual 
was reported from Maryland, with 1 percent loss, and Wisconsin. 





Scab (Cladosporium cucumerinum) was of the usual importance or 
less, although reported as locally scvere in some crses. In New York, 
Charles Chupp reported almst n> senb until lite Scptcmbcr; hvever, 
fruit loss was considerable in scveral ficlds in Suffolk County on Long 
Island, according to H. S. Cunningham. In one locality in Atlantic 
County, New Jersey, “Heavy infection occurred suddenly during a wet, 
foggy period following a drought, and about five acres were abandoned." 
In Pennsylvania, 0. D. Burke reported, "Scab was found in only three 
counties, with considerable loss in Crawford County but only slight 
losses elsewhere. The loss in quality is estimated ct 2 percent." The 
usual amount occurred in Massachusetts and less than usual in Wisconsin. 





Anthracnose (Colletotrichum lagenarium) wes of the ususl preva- 
lenecc in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Indiane; and 
less prevalent than usual in New York, Maryland, and Wisconsin. None 
was  -bserved on cucumbers in New York, although the disease was severe 
on cantaloupse In Pennsylvania, anthracn»ose was seen in only a few 
fields. On the “ther hand, it was unusually severe in northern Ohio, 
according to J. D. Wilson. Presence of anthracnose was reported from 
Towae 





Downy mildew (Pseudoperonospora cubensis): "Losses were negligible 
to early plantingsof ewumbers in Massachusetts, but n»rmally heevy in 
late cucumbers," according to 0. C. Boyd. The usual amounts were 
reported from Connecticut and Maryland. In New York and Yisconsin it 
was not observed. 





Powdery mildew (Erysiphe cichoracenrum) was reported from New 
Hampshire, New York and Texos. Fruit rot (Phytophthora capsici) was 
reported from Colorado by W. A. Kroutzer. Damping-orf due to Pythium 
spe and Rhizoctonia solani wns severe in some plentings in New Jersey. 
Pythium spe was the cause of 10 percent loss in Iowa. Fruit mt 
(Pythium spe) was reported from Colorado. Timber rot (Sclerotinia 
sclerotiorum) was %bserved in a few greenhouses in New York. 

















Bacterial wilt (Bacillus tracheiphilus): In New York, more than 
usual was reported ~n Long Island, but injury wos severe in only ne 
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locelity. The average was slightly less than usual for the State as a 
whole aud the loss was estimated at 0.5.to 2 percent. The disease was 
prevalent in m-ny sections of New Jersey and was observed t> be severe 
in one small planting. Less thin usual -was reported from Maryland end 
Wisconsin. S. Younkin estimated 15 perccnt loss in Inova. The disease 
was also reported from Colordde. 


Angular lecf spot (Bacterium las irymens) was reported from New 
york; from Pennsylvanis, where it caused severe defoliction in Lencaster 
County but little injury eisewhere; from Ohio, where it cnused severe 
l>sses in some instances; from Wisconsin, ~s much less prevalent than 
usual; and from Colorado. A less %f 5 percent wis estimated in 
Ponnsylvanic. 





Root knot (Heterodera marioni) was reported from New Jersey, in 
greenhouses, and from Texas. 





Curly top (virus) was reported from Washington (Sec also PDR 22: 
82). Meanie wes widely reported in the usuel emeunts %r less. In West 
Virginia, C. R. Orton repertea mich more than usual. In a plenting in 
Presten County in which the yield normaily is 300 bushels per acre, it 
wns not morc then 50 bushels and the total loss vas .t lenst 1000 bushels. 


CUCURBITA SDe GOURD: 





Anthracnose (Colletotrichum lagcnarium): "Not sinee records have 


been kept in New York hes there been 2s much onthracn>se gourds end 
muskmelons as this serson," according tr Charles Chupp. 


CUCURBITA sppe  S°UASH: 





Blossom rot (Choanephora cucurbiterum) "has not been recorded 
previously for Arizona. It was found in a small garden in October," 
according to J. G Brown. Anthracnose {Colletotrichum lagenarium) was 
reported from one location in Madison County, New York. Powdery mildew 
(Erysiphe cichoracearum) was said to be common in many plantings in New 
Jersey and was reported from Texas. 











Bacterial wilt (Bacillus tracheipnhilus) was reported from New 
Hampshire, New York, and New Jersey. Bacterial blight (Bacterium 
cucurbitae) was prominent on squash in Massachusetts. A lignt infection 
was observed in one field in “fonroe County, New York. 





‘Nematode (presumably Heterodera marioni) was reported from New York. 





Virus diseases: Curly top was reported from Washington and 
mosaie from Texas. ' 
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CUCURBITA MAXTMA. WINTER SQUASH: 





A "vine-rot" disease, with which Fusarium spp. are commonly 
found associated, caused heavy losses in certain fields in Massachusetts, 
according to 0. C. Boyd (PDR 21: 362). Stem canker (Mycosphaerella 
citrullina) was of about the usual prevalence on winter squash in 
Massachusetts (PDR 21: 362). Leaf spot (Phyllosticta cucurbitacearun) 
was collected in Indiana. Leaf spot (Septoria cucurbitacearum) was 
reported from Massachusetts. 














Virus diseases: Curly tov wis reported from Oregon (PDR 22: 83), 
Mosaic was more prevalent than usun!) in Massachusetts (PDR 21: 362). 


CUCURBITA PEPO. PUMPKIN; MARROW S°UASHES: 








Fruit rot (Mycosphacrella citrullina) vas observed on pumpkin on 
a very few farms on Staten Island, New York. It hnd been noticed 
previously, in 1945. Its occurrence scemed to be correlated with 
rainfall, according to M. B. Linn. Leaf spot (Septoria cichoracearum) 
was reported on pumpkin from Massachusetts (PDR 21: 462). Bacterial 
blight (Bacterium cucurbitae) was reported on pumpkin from Massachu- 
setts (PDR 21: 462). 











Curly top (virus) was reported on Boston Marrow squash in 
Washington {PDR 22: 8%). 


CUCURBITA PEPO CONDZNSA- SUMMER SCUASH: 





Scab (Cladosporium cucumerinum) was common in Massachusetts. 
Powdery mildew (Erysiphe cichoracearum) was reported from Connecticut 
in the usual amount. Stem canker (Mycosphaerella citrullina) was 
unusually prevalent on summer squesh in Massachusetts (PDR 21: 362). 
Blossom-end rot (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum) wes reported from New York. 

caf spot (Septoria cucurbitacearum) occurred in Massachusetts. 

















Virus diseases: Curly top was reported from the Pacific North- 


west (PDR 22: 83), and mosaic from Massachusetts (PDR 21: 295, 362). 


DAUCUS CAROTA- CARROT: 





Le2f blight (Cercospora apii carotae) wrs more prevslent than it 
had been observed to be for a number of years in Massachusetts and in 
up-Stete New York, and in northern Ohio it caused severe losses in some 
fields. In one field in New York the dise:se wes controlled by dusting 
with copper lime dust. A loss of 1 to 2 percent was reported for New 
York and 1 percent for Texrs. 
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Leaf blight (Macrosporium carotae) was also said to be more 
damaging than usual in both Massachusetts (PDR 21: 367), and New York, 
and in both it was more important than the cercospora blight. Charles 
Chupp reported, "more in up-State New York than I have observed for a 
numbcr of years," end according to M ©. Richards, it was feneral md 
severe on Long Island." The loss was estimated at 2 to 5 percent. The 
disease was locally very severe in Texas (PDR 21: 171), where it caused 
losses up to 75 percent, aver:ging 25 percent, in Hidalgo County, 
although the loss for the State wes about 0.5 percent, according to G 
H. Godfrey. K. J. Kadow reported it as severe in some early plantings 
in Illinois but with small average lesses. A loss of 0-5 percent was 
estimated in Pennsylvania. The disease was reported from Connecticut 
and Ohio. A leaf spot said to be due to Alternirie sp. was reported by 
Le He Person as general but of slight importance in Louisiana. 








Black rot (Alternaria redicina) occurred to a slight extent in 
storage in New York. Root rot (Phymatotrichum omnivorum) was reported 
from Texerse Root rot (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum) is elways present in 
storage in New York, according to Charles Chupp. A trace was observed 
on carrots in the field. The loss was 2 or 3 percont. Southern blight 
(Sclerotium rolfsii) wos reported from Texas es of gemral occurrence, 
with a loss 2f 1 percent. 














Bacterial sort mt (Bacillus carotovorus) was reported from 
Connecticut and from New York as State-wide, with loss up to 0-5 percent. 
Soft rot and second growth, caused by Bacillus cerotovorus and weather 
eonditions, was more prevelent in Minnes»xta than usual, according to 
J. G Leach, who reported that hot and dry weather in midseason was 
followed by good westher later and the ce xnsequent second growth of new 
shoxts was injured by dipterous insects and soft rot. The loss was 
said t» bs 2 percent. 








Root knot (Heterodcra marioni) was reported from Texase Nema- 
todes °f species not dcsignated caused rather severe injury t> carmts 
on muck svil in Wayne Younty, New York, according to L. &. Curtis. 

Re We. Samson reported an undet:rmincd nematode found on carmts in 
imuck soil rt Columbia City, Indians. 





Yellows (aster yellows virus): In New York, yellows was mst 
prevalent on Long Island, but was als» »%bserved on carrots %n the 
muck s%il up-State, according to Charles Chupp. It was slightly less 
severe than in previous seasons. 


DILL. See ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. 
EGGPLANT. See SOLANUM MELONGENA. 
ENDIVE See CICHORIUM ENDIVIA- 
ESCAROLEs See CICHORIUM ENDIVIA. 
GARLIC. See ALLIUM SATIVUM. 
GOURD. See CUCURBITA spe 
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HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS. _ OKRA: 





Black root rot (Thielaviopsis basicola) was reported from New 
Jerseye This is apparently a new or at least an unusual host for the 
organism, the report being the first in the Survey files. According 
to the Department of Plant Pathology, in the case observed, many plants 
were severely stunted. Verticillium wilt (V. albo-atrum) was also 
reported from New Jersey. ™ 








HORSERADISH- See RADICULA ARMORACIA. 


IPOMOEA BATATAS. SWEETPOTATO: 





Soil rot or pox (Actinomyces sp.) is becoming increasingly 
important in Louisiana and Kansas. In both States it was said to be 
more prevalent in 1937 as compared with both the preceding yoar and the 
averagee In Louisiana, according to L. H. Person, "It caused a total 
loss on approximately 150 acres. Sulfur applicd et the rate of 700 to 
1000 pounds per acre has given promising results but has only been 
tried for one senson and 2t »%ne location." O. He Elmer reported that 
in Kensas "In some fields o large number of rovts are culls because of 
this disease. Contaminated areas are enlarging rapidly in fields 
where sweetpotatoes have been grown in the last few years." In New 





Jersey the disease was reported as general but causing serious losses 
only in localized areas. Losses reported were 1.5 percent in Marylend, 
1 percent in Louisiana and Kansas, 0.1 percent in Texas, and a trace 
in North Carolinne 


Black rot (Ceratostomella fimbriata), according to reports, was 
less prevalent then usucl in the ficld. A loss of 15 percent was 
reported from Tennessee, 4 percent from Louisiana, 2 percent from 
Marylend, Virginia, and Kansns, 1 percent from Oklahoma, 0.1 percent 
from Texas, and traces in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Iowe. In North Carolina, according to Re F. Poole, the 
loss in storage wes heavy. J. G Brown reported thet in Arizona, 
where the crop is of minor importance, black rt caused greatest loss 
in storage houses not pmperly di sinfected. 





Stem rot and wilt (Fusarium bulbigenum batatas and Fs oxysporum 
f. 2): Increase in prevalence was reported from several States, includ- 
ing Maryland, Tennessee, North Carolina, Louisiana, and Kansase [In 
Tennessee, according to W. C. Pelton, "The loss varies a great deal 
from year to year but the fungus is estimated to be present in 60 
percent of the soils used for this crop in the principal swectpotato 
producing countics. In 1947 it caused a loss of about a third of the 
crop in these counties." In North Carnlina R. Fe. Poole reported the 
most wilt seen in ten years and much mre than last year when a similar 
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report was made. Percentage losses estimated were 30 in Tennessee, 25 
in Iowa, 15 in North Carolina, 7 in Virginia, 6 in Kansas, 4 in Oklahoma, 
and traces in Pennsylvania, Kentucky an@é Louisianae The disease was 
also reported from Connecticut and from Long Island, New Yorke 


Scurf (Monilochaetes infuscans): In North Carolina, according 
to Re F. Poole, "During the past five years this disease has been so 
greatly reduced by the practice of control measures that it is difficult 
to find in commercial plantings." The highest reported was 5 percent 
in Kentucky, while 2 percent was estimated in Virginia and North 
Carolina, and a trace in Maryland and Tennessee. The discasc was not 
observed in Kansas. 





Mottle necrosis (Pythium spp.)s In New Jersey, according to 
the Department of Plant Pathology, "During 1937 there seemed to be more 
trouble from mottle necrosis than in any previous year. This disease 
is somewhat erratic in its appearance, indicrting that special soil or 
local wesetner conditions mry play on importont role in determining 
infection and development of the disease. In New Jersey, for instance, 
we have records to show th-t mottle necrosis was prevalent in 1924 and 
1925, again in 19431 and 1932, and agsin this year, 1937. In the inter- 
vening years, there was either no infection or so little that no reports 
were received. Iwenty-five to 30 percent infection was reported from 
one ficld in Ocean County during 1937. Slight cases have been found in 
Atlantic, Cumberland, and Gloucester Counties. The disease was, there- 
fore, widely spre:d in New Jersey ind apparently only requires certain 
weather conditions to devclop as a troublesome disense in any of our 
important swectpotato growing sections." Besides New Jersey, mttle 
necrosis was reported from North Caroline, with one percent loss, and 
South Carolina and Iowa with traces. 


Stem enankcr (Corticium vagum) occurred in plant beds in New Jersey 
and Kansase Font mt (Plenodomus destruens) wes reported from Pennsyl+ 
venia, with a loss of 1 percent, sand Maryland and Virginia with traces 
of loss. Sclerotial blight (Sclerotium rolfsii) was reported from North 
Carolina. 











Storage rots (various fungi): Of the organisms mentioned speci- 
fically, Rhizopus spp, including R. nigricans, causing soft rot, and 
Fusarium oxysporum, causing surface rot, were reported to be most 
important as usual. Soft rot was responsible for losses estimated at 
10 percent in Iowa and North Carolina, 5 percent in Virginia, 2.5 percent 
in Louisiana, 2 percent in Kmsas, and 1 percent in Oklahoma, and was 
reported from New Jersey. Surface rot caused 10 percent loss in North 
Carolina, 4 percent in Virginia and Oklahoma, and 2 percent in Louisiana. 
Dry rot (Dieporthe batatatis) was reported as very severe in a storage 
house in New Jersey. Traces of Java black rot (Diplodia tubericola) 
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and of charcoal rot (Sclerotium bataticola) were reported from Maryland 
and North Caroline. 





Mosaic (undetermined): A trace was reported from Iowa. In 
Kansas the disease was observed frequently »n Nancy Hall but not on 
other varieties, according to 0. H. Elmer. 

KALE- Sec BRASSICA OLERACEA ACEPHALA. 


LACTUCA SATIVA. sol LUCE? 





Gray mold rot (Botrytis cinorea) was reported by 0. C. Boyd as 
more damaging to the main spring crop in Massachusetts than usually. 
In New York, according to Charles Chupp, there was generally less than 
usual owing to greeter ccre in # eping humidity in the plmt beds lm, 
although M. C. Richards reported it as very severe on Long Island in 
the spring. 





Downy mildew (Bremia lactucae), according to Charles Chupp, is 
"becoming more generel in New York, since the Iceberg variety is grown 
more commonly. Some of Jagger's resistemt strains are being used. M. 
C. Richards reported the disease as general and severe in Nassau County. 
It caused a loss for the State of 0.5 to 1 percent." In New Jersey 
the Department of Plant Pathology reported the disease as very prevalent 
in greenhouses on the early spring and winter crop, but causing small 
losses because largely limited to the older leaves. 





Drop (Sclerotinia spp.-) was reported as somewhat more important 
than usual in Massachusetts in the carly crop, and in New York (S. 
sclerotiorum) where it was especially severe on Staten Island and Long 
Island. S. sclerotiorum wes also reported from Pennsylvania with 2 
percent loss, and from Texas. S. minor was reported from New Jersey. 








Bacterial leaf spot (Bacterium marginale): Charles Chupp 
reported from New York that a disease resembling this was observed on 
Long Island; however, no isoletions were made. 





Virus disesses: Big vein was reported from Long Island in Nassau 
Countye Mosaic was reported from New York on Long Island, and from 
New Jerseys Yellows (aster yellows virus), according to the Department 
of Plant Pathology, was “prevalent throughout New Jersey late in the 
fall, but was mre severe in the nrthe Infection was prevented by the 
use of a five-foct high cheesecloth screen around a small plot; and wes 
grently reduced by early roguing out 7f infected plmts and by dusting 
with insecticide to control the lecfhopper.* 
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Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Washington. Anthracnose (Marssonine panattoniana) was serious in one 
field in Erie County, New York, and traces occurred in other scattered 
localities. It was reported from California for the first time (PDR 21: 
141) by Ce. E, Scott end M. W. Gardner; and from Weshington. Wiit 
(Pythium sp.), which had not been »bserved in New York since about 1931, 
was found in three ficlds in Nassau County.on Long Island, according to 
Charles Chupp, who strated, "This is apperently the same disease as the 
one repyrted to be caused by Aplanobse.cter rhizoctonia, for bacteria 
follow the Pythium." Leaf spot (Septoria consimilis) was found in New 
York,in one field in Columbia County and in one plenting °f Cos lettuce 
on Staten Islerd. 











Tip burn (n>on-parasitic) caused more damage than usual to the 
spring crop in Massachusetts; was severe in August in New York; and was 
less important than usucl in Wisconsin. 


LEEXe See ALLIUJM PORRIM. 
LETTUCE. See LACTUCA SATIVA. 


LYCOPERSICUM ESCULENTU. TOMATO: 





Early blight (Alternsria soleni): In certain regions a marked 
increase in amount of esrly blight »~ver the past several years was 
reported, warm wet weather boing mentioned .s the chic? factor in many 
instancese In seven States, including Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, the Gisease was said 
to be more to much more prevalent than during 1936 or the average yeare 
In Massachusstts it was reported as slightly more prevalent than usual, 
and in Ohio it caused severe losses in some instances. In no State was 
it said to be less prevalent than usual. Heavy August rains and the 
"warmest August since 1890" caused the serious development in New York, 
according to J. G Horsfall. "Rainfall was heaviest from Rochestor to 
Wayne County, where the disease vas most serious." O- D. Burke reported 
that in Ponnsylvania “Heavy rains at sctting and during the growth 
period favored the disezse, ehich caused very scrious losses tiiroughout 
the State." Abundant reinfall vas also mentioned in Indisna, Illinois, 
and Tennessec. Heavy infcction of southern-grown plants was repr ted 
as an rdditional factor in Illinxis and Michigan. Some heavy.losses 
were reported, up to 25 percent in New York and Pernsylvania, and 15 
percent in Connecticut and Michigan. Other loss estimates are 8 percent 
on tomatoes grown for canning in Mrryland, 6 percent in Indiana and in 
Maryland on temctroes for market, 5 pereent in Wisconsin snd Tennessee, 

4 percent in Illinois, 4 percent in Ohin, 2 percent in Louisiana and 
Texas, 1 nercent in Virginin and North Cerolina, and traces in Minnesota 
end North Dakota. 
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Neilhead spot (Alternaria tomato ) was reported specifically only 
from Louisiana, with 2 percent loss, and from Maryland, Kentucky and 
Michigan with traces. 





Stem "sore shank" (Alternaria spe): A disense reported under 
this nome was said by D. G A. Kelbert to be a very importmt trouble 
in Manatee County, Florida. In 1937 there was much more than usual. 
"Warm, humid we-ther prevailed during the seedbed stage, and sufficient 
moisture was maintained to make conditions ideal for disease develop- 
mente The disease apparently starts in seedbeds and, unnoticed, is 
transplanted to the ficld, causing a stem spot which later girdles the 
plant or drics up and breaks the plant off at the point of infection, 
usually close to the ground." 





Altecrneria sp. was associated with fruit rot in Texase As 
fasciculata found on a tomato fruit in Texas apparently followed 
blossom-end rot. A. tenuis also was reported from Texas. 








Leaf mold (Cladosporium fulvum) is usually considered a green- 
house disease in northern regions. In 1937 it ceused severe injury in 
meny fields of trellised tomatoes in castern and southeastern 
Massachusetts, according to 0. C. Boyd, but losses were not heavy in 
well-sprayed fields. In Pennsylvania there was more than usual, mostly 





in greonhouses, with 1 percent loss. Other States from which it was 
reported are Connecticut, New York, Texes, Wisconsin and I W& 


Anthracnose, or ripe mt, (Colletotrichum phomoides) appeared 
earlier and was more severe in New York than in any season for a number 
of years, according to Charles Chupp, who reported, "In the midst of 
the picking season some canners rejected the erp of whole fields 
because of ripe rot. Inasmuch as this disease usually is present only 
to a slight extent near the end of the season, the epidemic must be the 
result of the peculiar combination of weather conditions," the combina- 
tion being, as reported by J. G. Horsfall, "heavy rains in August and 
early September end a very warm August. This is an uncommon disease 
but it was very severe this year and caused general excitement. It 
reduced yield, reduced grade, im-reased the mold count in the canners’ 
pack." M. © Richards reported the disease as general in Nassau County 
on Long Island, where it caused mich loss, especially on plum tomatoes. 
An estimate of 15 percent loss for the State was reported. Anthracnose 
was also said to be more prevalent than usual in New Jersey, especially 
in late plentings, and in Michigane In Maryland and Indiana, the 
usual prevalence was reported, with losses of 0.5 and 1 percent 
respectively, and 0.2 percent was estimated in Ohio. In Kansas, 
according to 0. He Elmer, the season wes very dry and the tomato crop 
very small, but this disease was observed near Wichita to be causing 
decay of a considerable number of fruits. 
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Fusarium wilt (Fusarium bulbigenum lycopersici) was reported as 
of the usual: importance or less with percentage loss .stimatss 2f 10 in 
Virginia, 5 in Tennessee and Texas, 3 in North Carolina, 2 in Louisiana, 
Indiana, and Illinois, 1.5 in Marylanc, 1 in Kansas, and traces in 
Pennsylvania, Florida, Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnusota and Montana 
Reports were also received from Connecticut, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and 
Arijna. In New York, aceording to Charles Chupp, "Although some fields 
showed plants with internel browning end other symptoms of wilt, iso- 
lations by Dre Otto Reinking proved in esch ense that it was not 
fusarium wilt." XX. Starr Chester reported that in Oklahoma, "Fusarium 
wilt is at times very destructive in greenhouse culture, especially 
when, as ‘is frequently the case, it is assnciated with root knot." 





A root rot said to be caused by Fusarium spe was reported from 
Colorado. , 


Helminthosporium spe was observed occasionally on sunburned fruit 
in Texase 





Sour rot (Oospora lactis parasitica) was reported from Hidalgo 
County, Texas. 





Black spot (Phoma destructiva) was more prevalent than usual in 
New York, especially in September and October. It appeared in several 
fields of fall tomctoes in Louisiana. It wes also reported from 
Virginia and Tennessee, with losses of 1 percent in each State, 
Pennsylvenia and Texas with traces, New Jersey, and Arizona. 





Texas root rot (Phymatotrichum omnivorum) caused losses ranging 
from a trace to 2 percent in a few Texas counties. 





Late blight (Phytophthora infestans) was again generally unim- 
portante I%t was not observed in Massachusetts. In New York it began to 
be rather widespread during August but was checked by high night 
temperatures, exccpt in the northernmost part of the State. In 
Pennsylvania more than usual wes reported but the loss was only a trace. 
Late blight was also reported from the region around the Puget Souni 
in Washington. " 





Buckeye rot (Phytophthore parnsitics): Re F. Poole reported this 
as severe on late tomatoes in North Carolina, especially on fruit 
touching the soil, and estimated 1 perctnt loss. Traces were reported 
from Maryland and Texas. 





Soil rot (Rhizoctonia solani) was reported from Pennsylvania, 
with 4 percent loss, from North Cerolina with 2 percent, and from Texns 
with a trace. 
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Timber rot (Sclerotinia sclerotiorum) was found in New York in 
a few greenhouses where air drainage was poor. 





Southern blight (Sclerotium rolfsii) was observed at one place 
in Hancock County, Indiana, on three piants. Losses ranging from a 
trace to 30 percent were caused in Texas, the average being estimated 
at 2 percent. Two percent was reported from North Carolina also, and 
a trace from Virginia. 





Leaf blight (Septoria lycopersici) has been of comparative 
unimportance during recent years but in 1937, according to reports, a 
marked increase took place over much of the area in which early blight 
showed a similar increase,. and apparently owing to the same factors, 
i-e., warm, wet weather. However, in the region where early blight was 
reported as most pronounced, i.e., Connecticut, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, septoria blight was relatively much less serious. On the other 
hand, in Tennessee, Michigan and Iown, the latter disease ceused a 
greater loss. The percentage losses reported were 20 in Michigan, 10 
in Tennessee, 5 in Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, Ohio and Iowa, 3 
in North Carolina, 2 in Pennsylvania and Illinois, 1 in Virginia and 
Indiana, and traces in Merylend, Texas, end Wisconsin. Occurrence wes 
also reported from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Louisiana. In Kansas, according to 0. H. Zlmer, the season was very 
dry and scarcely any leaf spot developed. 





Gray spot (Stemphylium solani) was reported by D. G Ae Kelbert 
to be less prevalent then usual in Manatee County, Florida. He stated 
that "the greatest damage occurred in seedbeds where the disease caused 
defoliation and stem cankers. Badly affected pl>ants are unfit for 
transplanting." 





Verticillium wilt (Verticillium albo-atrum) wes reported for the 
first time from Florida, where it was severe in Manatee County. Theo 
fungus had not previously been known to occur in the State, according 
to George Fe Weber (PDR 21: 282). The discase was also reported from 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvenia, Ohio, Oregon, and Washington. , 





Bacteriel canker (Aplanobacter michiganense) was widespread «s 
usual, but losses cnused were negligible. 





Bacterial soft rot (Bacillus carntovorus) was reported from Texas. 





Bacterial wilt (Bacterium solanacearum) occurred in New Jersey and 
Indiana on Geargia-grown plants. here was more than usual in North 
Carolina, according to R. F. Poole, who estimated 6 percent loss. Two 
percent was reported from Virginia and 1 percent from Wisconsin; else- 
where loss was very slight. 
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Bacterial spot (Bacterium vesicatorium): In eastern Virginia, 
owing to wet weather, bacterial spot was very severe and caused an 
unusually heavy loss, estimated by Harold T. Cook at 10 percent from 
reduction in yield and 2 percent from loss in qmality. More than usual 
was reported from Illinois also, with 2 percent loss estimated. A loss 
of 1 percent was reported from Wisconsin; in other States reporting 
losses were less. According to Charles Chupp, the disease was common 
on peppers on Long Island, New York, but rarely was present on tomato. 





Root knot (Heterndera marioni) is always present in a few grcen- 
houses in New York, but to a less extent now than formerly, according 
to Charles Chupp. Other northern States reporting occurrence in green- 
houses with slight or no loss were Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
In southern States, the heaviest loss reported was 12 percent from 
Texas (PDR 22: 9). In North Carolina and Tennessee, 5 percent was 
estimeted; in Virginia and Kentucky a trace. Rootknot was also reported 
from Oklahoma, where it eggravated the effects of fusarium wilt. The ° 
disease wes observed occesionally on tree tomato in Texas. 





Curly top or yellows (virus) was reported from texas, Colorado, 
Arizona, Uteh, Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. Loss estimates were 10 
percent in Idaho, a trace to 5 percent in Oregon, and 2 parcent in 
Texas. (See also PDR 21: 243; 22: 7, 82-3). Symptoms resembling those 
of potato leaf roll were associated with curly top in Texas in sone 
Cases. 


Fruit mottle (virus suspected) was reported from Texas (PDR 22: 8). 


! 

Mosaics (viruses, mostiy not distinguished) were generally 
reported as occurring with the usual prevalence or lesse Losses esti- 
mated were 5 percent in Connecticut, Illinois, and Louisiana; 2 percent 
in Minnesote, Iowa, and North Cernlina; 1 percent in Pennsylvanie, 
Michigan, North Dakota, Virginia, and Texas; and traces in other States 
reporting estimates. In New York Cherles Chupp reported that "Although 
mosaic still causes heavy loss in an »%ccasionel field or grecnhouse, it 
is becoming a minor trouble »%f tomatoes because “f weed evedication.s"™ 
Specific viruses inwlved were remrted in som cases. According to 
O. H. *limer, in Kanses "The cucumber virus 1 (fern leaf), ani tobacco 
virus 1 were both noted enommonly, cucumber virus 1 more frequently than 
it had beene Also, a fern leaf virus of tomato was noted thet caused a 
decided yellow m-saic when transferred to cucumbers." Cucumber virus l 
was also reported in New York, Illinois, and Texas. From the last-named 
State a nuuber of msaic diseases were reported, including a crinkle 
mosaic resembling the potato disease of the same name, dwarf mosaic, 
fern leaf caused by cucumber virus 1, leaf curling msaic, ami a yellow 
mosaic possibly caused by the virus %f tobacen yellow msaic (PDR 22: 


7-8). 





Spotted wilt (virus) was not observed on tomato in New York in 
1937- A loss of 3 percent was reported from Texas (PDR 22: 7), 0.5 
percemt in Illinois, and traces in Michigan, mostly in greenhouses, md 
Wisconsin, and occurrence was reported from Washington also. 


Streak (virus) was reported from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Michigan, and Wisconsin, with slight losses generally. In 
West Virginia it was observed to be causing 10 percent loss in one 
greenhousee This is the first report received by the Survey from West 
Virginia. 


Blossom-end rot (non-parasitic): Considerably less than the 
usual amounts occurred in most States reporting in the region from 
Michigan and Tennessee eastward to Mucvlend and Connecticute This is 
the area where the leaf spot diseases tors unusually prevalent and the 
moist « ther that favored this devolopneat would have the opposite 
effect on blossom-end rot, es indicated in the report from New York by' 
Je Ge Horsfall--"keins in June gave the pl«nts a good start for the 
seasone The July drought induced blossom-end rot on the light soils, 
but it disappeared with the fall reins." Chsrles Chupp reported 
blossom-end rot as present in the State in a few western counties where 
rainfoll was less abundant. In Marylend and Tennessee, also, abundant 
moisture was reported as responsible for the decrease in amount. An 
additional factor was reported by 0. D. Burke from Pennsylvamia--"The 
amount of blossom-end rot was less than usual, owing to the severe 
epiphytotic of “lt-rnzria rvts, which destroyed meny fruits prior to 
the time blossom-end rot usually appears." On the other hand, in New 
Jersey some ficlds were plowed under because of the severity of blossom- 
end rot, according to the Department of Plant Pathology. In Wisconsin 
there was said to be more than usual, while the usual prevalence was 
reported from Minnesota, Iowa and North Dakota. In Minnesota, J. Ge 
Leach reported thet hot, dry weather in midseason following a moister 
spring favored blossom-end rot. Losses estimated were 8 percent in 
Iowa, 4 in Minnesota, 4 in North Carolina and Louisiana, 1 in Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin and North Dakota, and smaller 
amounts in other States. 


Blotchy ripening (non-parasitic), according to Charles Chupp, is 
a problem of incrcasing importance in New York. 


Sevoral diseases cf non-parasitic or undetermined cause were 
reported from Texas (PDR 22: 6-8). 


MANGEL-WURZELe See BETA VULGARIS MACRORHIZA- 
MUSKMELONe Sec CUCUMIS MELO. 

OKRAe See HIBISCUS ESCULENTUS. 

ONION. See ALLIUM CEPA. 

PARSLEY- See PETROSELINUM HORTENSE. 

PARSNIPe ‘See PASTINACA SATIVA. 





PASTINACA SATIVA. _ PARSNIP: 





The only reports of disease on parsnip were of the leaf spots 
caused by Cercosporelle pastinacse in Massechusetts, New York, end 
Tllinois, snd by Ramularic psstinacae in New Yorke 








PEASe See PISUM SATIVUM. 
PEPPERe See CAPSICUM ANNUUM. 


PETROSELINUM HORTENSE- PARSLEY : 





Leaf blight (Alternaria sp.) was severe on one farm in Hidalgo 
County, Texese All plants wére affectcd snd the quality was moterially 
reducsde Root rot (Phymatoetrichum cmnivorum} ws reported from Texas. 
Yeliows (aster yellows virus) was observed in one field on Long Island, 
New York. Yellows (non-pnrasitic): "“Considcreble demage was dons on 
several farms on Long Island by a disease thought te be vhysixlogical in 
naturee Symptoms were reddening °f the leaves with later yeilowing and 
death."--M. C. Richards. 








PHASEOLUS LUNATUS MACROCARPUS. LIMA BEAN: 





Leaf blotch {Cercospora cruenta) was reported by Harold T. Cook 
as general in eastern Virginia. Pod blight (Diaporthe phaseolorum) was 
reported from New York es rather generally present on Long Island but 
relatively unimportant, injuesy being confined to the leaves. It wes 
seid to be savere in some plantings in New Jersey, and less prevalent 
than usual in Maryland. Root rot duc to Fusarium spp. and other organisms 
caused a loss estimated at 2 percent in Marylend. Seed and root rot due 
to Fusarium sp. was reported by G R. Townsend from the Everglades section 
of Floridae Downy mildew (Phytophthora phascoli) caused 1 percent loss 
in Maryland and was reported from New Yor and New Jersey. Rust (Uromyces 
phaseoli typica) was reported from Maryland only. 














Bacterial diseases: Abundant reinfalil favored the development of 
bactcrial blight in eastern Virginia, sccording to Harold T. Cook, who 
estimated 2 loss of 10 percent, of which half wes from roduction in yield. 
The cause was reported as Bacterium sp. In Suffolk County on Long Island, 
New York, Bacterium phaseoli was found in a few fields with poor air 
drainagc, according to Charles Chupp. The bdecterinl spot caused by 
Bictcrium vignee wis unusuelly prevslent on Long Island. Charles Chupp 
reported, "It hes never been abserved to be so destructive as it was this 
season on Long Islend." This disease wes clso reported from Marylend. 








Virus @discases: Curly top ws reported fron Orcgon (PDR 22: 83), 
and mosaic from Long Island, 
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PHASEOLUS VULGARIS. _ BEAN: 





Vilt (Fusarium spp.) was less prevelent than usual in Wyoming, 
where G. He Starr estimated a loss of 1 to 2 percent. ‘Root rot (Fusarium, 
species aot designated) was of the usual moderate importance in Penn- 
sylvan’1., where reduction in yield was estimated at 4 percent. Although 
the dis:ase was generrlly present, moisture and temperature conditions 
did nct fevor its cxecssive development, according to 0. D. Burke, who 
repor’ied, "Moisture was abundant so thet the yield of slightly discascd 
plants was not affected and temperatures were not unusually high for 
long periods during the growing se:.son." The usual smounts or less 
occurred in Maryland, with 2 percent loss, and in Michigan end Iowa, with 
traces. Dry root rot (Fusazriun mirtii pheseoli) wis reported from New 
York, Wisconsin, Mentona, Colozndo, and Tétho, on dry beans, and from New 
Je°sey, Virginia, Kentucky, and Idsho on green benns. The disecse was 
seid to be endomic in the dry shell bean: growing section of New York. 

Ti Weld County, Colorad%, cool weather and slow growth favored infection 
¢f early pluntcé beans by Fusarium and Rhizoctoria snd much °%f the 
acreage was replanted (PDK 22: 44). The loss from the two diseases was 
about 10 percent. Other losses reported were 5 percent in Kentucky, 2 in 
Virginie, 1 in Wisconsin and Montana, and a trace in Idaho. 








Leaf spot (Alternnaria fasciculata) wis reported from Colorado. 
Angular leaf spot is caused by Cercrspore columraris, according to 
Charles Chupp, who wrote, "The fungus has in tne pest been knom ns 
Isariopsis griserla, but it is the same »s Cereesoora columnaris. In New 
york this disenrse apparently »-ccurs only in Cattaraugus County, where it 
has been found eech senson for many ycers on the Indian reservetion." 
The disease (organism reported as I. grise eola) was m-re prevalent than 
usual %n snap beans in the Everglades section *f Florida, aceyrding to 
G. R. Townsend. Anthracnose (Collet>trichum lindemuthianum) wes less 
prevalent then usurl in mst States reporting it. Factors contributing 
t> the decre:sed amount were the use of vestern sced in Maryland, and the 
 ecurrence %f hot,riry we-.ther in Minnesota -t the time pois were being 
formed. In Iowa mre than usunl wis reported. In Illinois the losses 
were heavy in some isolated plrntings but were generally not grect. 
Losses reported were small, the gre-test being 3 percent in Iowa. Stem 
canker, wire stem (Corticium vagum) was widely reported with losses 
ranging from a trace to 5 percent. In Weld County, Colorado, this 
disease, tcgether with dry root rot, was responsible for much replanting 
of early planted field beans (PDR 22: 43). Powdery mildew (Erysiphe 
polygori):was m-re prevalent than usual on the fall crop in eastern 
Virginia, where Harold T. Conk estimated a loss of 4 percent from reduc- 
tion in yield and an additional 3 percent loss in quality. It was said 
to be more prevalent than usual in Fennsylvania also but the loss there 
was Only a trace. In other States--Maryland, Florida, North Carolina, 
and Texas--the usual amounts with losses not exceeding 1 percent were 
reportede Damping-off, ront rot (Pythium spe) was reported from New 
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Jers:y and Louisiena. Sclerotinia mt (Sclerotinia sclurntirxrum) ws 
reported from Rendolph County, Vest Virrinia, on lenves. The discse 
yecurred in the Puget Sound region of Weshington and C. E. Ovens 
reported a considerable amvunt of exttony ret caused by this fungus found 
in one -r two fields near Fugena Creg>ne Southern blight (Ss scicrotium 
pets) Was reported from the ususcl range with slight losses. Rust 

(tz Urvwnyces phase li typica) returned t> its normal unimportance in some 
of the the areas wuere it was epidemic last year, including Massachusetts, 
New York, Pennsylvenie, end New Jersey; in Virginia, while less destruc- 
tive than during 19%6, it was still much more abundant than usual; and 
in Florida there was a further increases. Fercentage loss.estimates were 
8 in Florida, 7 in Virginia, 5 in North Carolina, 2 in Colorado; and 
traces in New York, New Pesan Pennsyivanie, te i ae Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington, end California (PDR 21: 96, » 427; 


2-A, 11, 43-44). 


Bacterial diseases: Traces of bacterial wilt (Kecterium 

fleccumfeciens) were reported. from Michican, whxre there was less then 

usual on Kidney beans; and 1.5 percent inss from Wy-ming. jenebuaties 
thet was normal or above with heavy rains, and cool weather during the 
early part of the growing season favored infection by «nd spread of the 
halo blight organism, B. mediceginis phascolicola, in some western areas, 
in Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. Both the common end halo blights 
were more prevelent snd caused more damage than had occurred since 1928 
in Yeld County, Yolorado. The outbrenk there has becn described in the 
Reporter (PDR 22: 39-43). Similar favorable conditions, including early 
snow, hnil, driving rains, and a cool spring were reported by G H. 
-Starr from Wyoming. He reported thet beans grown under irrigstion, 
mostly for erien beans, were sev rely affected dy hxlo blight, "The 
Powell arsa (Big Horn County) suffered heaviest loss, with 40 to 50 
percant, the Worlend area (Washakie County! icss with 20 to 25 percent, 
and the dry land scction (Leramic County) leact with only a tracee A 
fw Siclds were not worth harvesting in Rig Horn County." (PDR 21: 328- 

29). In Massechusetts halo blicht wis fevored by frequent rains during 
May cond June and became more injurious thin usunl ind was more important 
than the common blight, according to 0. ©. Boyd (PDR 21: 360). Luther 
Shaw reported halo blizht as important loecliy in Nerth Carolina, occur- 
ring only where infected seed was planted. Halo blight was not present 
in the spring crop of snap benans in the Everglndes section of Florida, 
according to G ite Townsend, but there ws more than usual in fell 
plentings from 1937 seed. Hore als» infection and spread was fevored by 
wind-driven rnaine Le H. Person reported that bacterial blights were 
very important, “s usunl, in Levuisiana.e Several fields observed were 
practically a total loss, only one pickine being made. The halo blight 
was considerably the more damaging. J. H. Muncie reported the usual 
moderete amounts of halo blight on Midney beans in Michigan. The 
disease vas alco reported from Wastinegton. Percenta¢cs losses reported 
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as due to halo blight were: on dry beans, Wyoming 10, Montana 5, Wiscon- 
sin 1, Michigan and Idaho, trace; on green beans, Wyoming 20, Louisiana 
10, North Carolina 5, Virginia 2, elsewhere traces. Loss ostimates in 
some other States include both halo blight and the common blight (Be 
phaseolj). The latter was, as already mentioned, much more severe than 
usual in the important seed-bean producing area of Weld County,Colorado, 
according to Zaumeyer, Wade, and Mullin (PDR 22: 39-43). In Wyoming, 
"The common blight is found principally in the southeastern portion of 
the State (dry land) where seed beans primarily are growm," according to 
G He Starr. It caused much less damage than the halo blight in that 
State and was of moderstc importance 2s usual. This blight was 
reported as occurring in the usuel emounts or less in most other States, 
although it was locally severe in somee In Arizona, according to Je G 
Brown, "It is present at the higher altitudes and is found occasionally 
in the lower valleys where it is of only minor importance." Percentage 
losses reported as due to common blight were: on dry beans, 2 in 
Michigan and Montana, 1 in Wisconsin, 0.5 in Wyoming, trace in Idaho; 
on green beans, 5 in Kentucky; 2 in Illinois, Maryland, Louisiana; 1 in 
Virginia; 0-5 or less in Wyoming, Pennsylvonia, Ohio, North Dakota, od 
Idaho. The disease was 21lso reported from New Jersey and Washington. 
Estimates of loss from both blights are: on dry bems, 20 percent in 
Colorado and 2 percent in Minnesota; on green beans, 15 percent in 
Colorado, 6 in Iowa, 2 in Minnesota and Oklahoma. 


Virus diseases: Curly top caused losses in Idaho estimted at 
10 percent on green beans and 5 percent on field beans; in Texas at 
0-5 percent. Occurrence in the Pacific Northwest is reparted by B. F. 
Dana (PDR 22: 83, etc.). Mosaic was widely reported as occurring in the 
usual amounts, with losses ranging from a trace to 5 percent. In New 
York the reduced amount of disease in green Refugee beans was striking, 
according to Horsfall, Burkholder, and Reinking (PDR 2l: 318-319). A 
few cases of yellow mosaic were observed in the State. 


A disease known as “one-sided mosaic", which affects only onc 
side of the leaf or plant, was reported from New York, and what is 
apparently the same thing from Texas. The cause is unknown but may be 
genetic (PDR 21: 318-319). 


PISUM SATIVUM. PEA: 





Root rots caused by v- rious organismss "Root rot is a very 
serious limiting fector in New York, and may eventually drive peas out 
of the Stete as mosaic drove cucumbers off Long Island,” according to 
J. G Horsfall, who reported root rot as more destructive than usual in 
1937, owing to copious rains in May and June which favored infection and 
a July drought which aggravated the effects of the disease. He reported 
the loss as 25 percent. Root rot was of negligible importance in the 
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seattured commercial plantings in Massachusetts but caused heavy losses 
in home g-rdens. A loss of 3.5 percent was resorted from "ili ond 
1 poerecnt frem Michigan. Aphanomyces euteiches caused lesses reoorted 
$s 10 percent in Pennsylvenia, 5 percent in Maurylend, 3 percont in 
North Carolins, 1 percent in Wisconsin, end terces in Ohio and Tdaho. 
Severs securrence in one field was reported frem New Jersey. This 
fungus is .ften found on wilt-resistrit selections in Wisconsin, espe- 
cially on low, poorly drnined soil, sceording to Re EH. Vaughane It 
has not boen identifi d definitely in cultures or exllections from New 
Yorke Fuserium spe and F. wertii pisi (F. soleni martii f. 2) wore 
revorted from Pennsylvenin, New Jersey, Ohi, Michignn, Wisconsin, 
Colorsad>, southern Arizona, end Woshington. Losses, when senrytod, 
esre smail, the hiehest being 1 peresut. Rhizoctonia srlani was 
Gusignated es the cause °f 50 percent lyse in Connecticut, where rant 
rot was much more prevelent then usu:l, was snid to be very important, 
as usucl, in Floride, end was reported,in addition, from North Carolina, 
Ohio, Michigen, Colerad>, Arizona, ané Weshi ington. According to Je Ge 
Brown, this *re-nism and Fussrium sp. c2usinug woot rot are very impor- 
tant in Arizona, where "ess are 2 winter ere-y ond the wecthsr is 
nlweys fayvoreble for the disease on irriented land in the southern part 
of the Stcte. The ocrcage ~f peas is smell but valuatle since the 
Winter prices for gresn pens is usurliy gexrd. One field of 160 acres 
was elmost a totel loss. The disense appeared in November, 1957." 
Black root rot due to Thiclaviovsis besicolu was said to be the cause 
of considerable losses in New Jersey, especieliy in irrigatcd land. 








Ascochyta blights (A. pinodella la, Ae visi, and Mycosphaerella 
pinodes), al though favored | by a rainy | spring, “Tere of negligible impor- 
tance in peas grown for canning in New York, because of the use of seed 
from wostcrn irrigated regions. Losses in Meryland were estimated as 
2 percent in market peas and 0.4 percent in canning peas; in Montena as 
1 perecnt. In addition to New York, A. nisi was reported specifically 
from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, North Caroling, ienne ssee, Ohio, and 
lWichizan; end M.- pinodes from North Carolina. Ascochyta sp. causing 
leaf spot was reported from Island County, Washington. 





Wilt (Fusarium orthoceras pisi) was reported ns causing losses 
of 1 nerecnt in Pennsylv mia and Wiseonsin, and traces in Maryland, 
Michigan, anc Idehno. The genernl use of resistant virietiss has 
reduced the importance of this disease in Mcrylmd, aceording to C. KE. 
Temple. FPusnrium spe causing wilt was reported from New Hampshire, New 
York, end doubtfully from Washington. J. G Yorsfall reported "This 
disease, strangely enough, has not yet become serious in New York, one 
of the big pea States." Near-wilt caused by Pussrium vasinfectum pisi 
(F. oxysporum f. 3) was reported from Maryland, Wisconsin, Montena, and 
Tdaho. . 
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Other fungous diseases reported include botrytis blight (Botrytis 
spe) from Washington; scab (Cladosporium pisicola) from North Carolina 
and Washington; powdery mildew (Hrysiphe polygoni), which caused l 
percent loss in Texas, and negligible losses in other States, including 
Pennsylvania, western Maryland, whcre it occurred on the late markct 
crop, North Cerolina, Florida in the Everglades section, Wisconsin, 
Montana, Wy~ming, whore it was general on peas grown uncer irrigation, 
Idaho, and Washington, on the cncst; ashy stem blight (Macrophomina 
phaseoli) from Texes; downy mildew (Peronospora pisi) from North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, and Washington; damping-off (Pythium and Rhizoctonia) 
from Illinois; and leaf blotch (Septorion pisi) from New York, where it 
was favored by the wet June and caused a loss estimated at 1 percent, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin. 




















Boctcrial blight (Bacterium pisi) caused mostly negligible losses 
in States reporting. J. G Horsfcll reported, “According to Dre 
Burkholder's isolations, this organism is rare in New york. It is only 
seldom .bserved in the field." 





Root knot (Hetcrodera mrixni) was reported only from Texas, 
where it was said to be general but causing only a trace of losse 





Virus diseases; Mosaic was very severe on Long Island and in 
New Jersey. According to Charles Chupp, "It is not known how many 
viruses werc present but because 7f late planting and unusunlly early 
appearence of aphids more than half »f the crop on Long Island wes 
destroyed by the combin:tion %f viruses." H. S. Cunningham reported, 
"Late maturing and late planted peas on Long Island were virtually a 
total loss. Meny fields were plowed under as not worth harvesting." 
The Department of Plant Pethology in New Jersey reported the "most 
severe case on record. Mosaic was the czuse of total crop failures in 
many fields. The severe infection wis appirently associated with the 
ebundance of winged aphids which migrated from clover and alfalfa fields 
to pease The most severe cnses occurred in regions where pastures or 
meadows were in close proximity to pen fields." A loss of 5 percent 
was reported from Illinois, 1 percent from Wisconsin, and traces from 
Pennsylvania, Meryland, North Carolina, Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho. 
Mosaic was said to be general on the coast in Washington. Streak was 
reported only from Wisconsin, where it caused a loss estimated at l 
percent. 


Non-parasitic diseases: Fertilizer burning was reported from 
Washingtone “Physiological leaf spot" occurs only in certain fields in 
New York and seems to be a symptom only recently separated from the root 
rot complex, according to J. G Horsfall. A “physiological spotting" 
was reported from Washington also. 


PUMPKINe See CUCURBITA PEPO. 
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RADICULA ARMORACTA. __TIORSERADISH: 





Waite rust (Albugo candida) was reported from New York es very 
gen.ral but not causing losses on Long Island; from New Jersey as 
severe in many plantings nnd causing eommlste defolintion in some; fiom 
Pennsylvinia, where it was much more prevolent than usual end ceused 
loss >f'3 poreent; and frem Illinocis, where although much less scrinous 
than usual, with losses of less then 5 nerccnt, it was still the mst 
troublesome disces: 1f horseradish. Leaf sp xt caused by Alte: nerid Spe. 
.as reported from New Jcrsey: by Cereospyra armorncicze from Illinois; 
by Remulaia ermoracice from Mow York as always rither commn but doing 
n° serious d'meece Veorticillium wilt (V. das:k thlin line) wis reported frem 
rode laemnig County, “ashineton. Bacteriol svrt rot was severe on one farm 
n Longs Island, according ty» M. C. Richorés. Becterium c2mpestre 
Pits Ay wos veport<d from Illinvis. A disenes “f undetermined cause 
design: ted as reugh berk was snid to be the couse ~f heavy losses in 
symc plantings in New Jersey, where it nes been prevesent for many yeers 
but was unusuelly scvere in 1947. It is cn-racteriz:d by the presence 
of dry corky cankcrse 











RADISH: See RAPHAIWS SATIVUS. 
RAPE See BRASCICA NAPUS. 


RADHANUS SATIVUS. RADISH: 





White rust (Albugo candida) was reported by Cnerles Chupp as 
"still the most important disease of radish in greenhouses in New York. 
It is controiled where rotation or soil sterilization is practiced, 
together with spraying or dusting soon after the radishes are upe" It 
was reported from Wisconsin as much léss prevelcnt then usuale Scab 
(Aphanomyces scabies) was reported from Wisconsin; stem rot (Corticium 
vagun) from New Jersey. Downy milder (Peronospora pare asitica) caused 
severe injury to leaves of red radish with resulting loss of the crop 
on sévcrai farms on Long Islend, according to M. © Richards. It was 
also reported from New Jersey. Other parasitic discsses roported 
include black root (Pvthium aphanidermatum) from “isconsin, and black 
rot (Bacterium campestre) from New Jorssy. Soluble salt injury was 
reported from New York by Cuarles Chupp as-follows: “Salt deposits 
“stretch from Syrecuse to the cdee of Trondcouoit. Neer the latter 
place, both surface soil and surface ater have cnough salt to affect 
redish growth seriously in some houses." 

















RHSUM RHAPONTICUM. RHUBARB: 





Leuf spot (Ascochyta rhsi) was reported from New Jersey; authrac- 
nose (Colletotrichum erumpe ens) from Pennsylveniae The leaf spot caused 
by Phyllosticta straminella occurs generally in Nuw York and may be 
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rather serious when not controlled. In 1947 it was rather severe in 
spring.and late summer on Steten Island and general but not important 
on Long Island, according to M. B. Linn and M C. Richards, but the 

loss was only a trace. Crown rot (Phytophthora cactorum) was found in 
several plantings in Pennsylvania but was severe in only one, in 
Lancaster County, according to 0. D. Burke, who estimated 1 percent loss 
in the State. 0. H. blmer reported that drought has caused much loss 
in Kansas, where "Plantings have been dying out each year for the past 
few years, owing to insufficient soil misture and to heot. Only a few 
plantings are left in the State." 





RHUBARBe See RHEUM RHAPONTICUMe 


RUMEX ACETOSELLA- _ SORREL, "SOURGRASS": 





Me B. Linn reported that on Staten Island, New York, "Four beds 
were almost completely destroyed on two different occasions by a tip 
and margin burn. Whether this was due to soluble salt injury or to 
injury causcd by some unknown industrial gas is not known. It was not 
sulfur-dioxide injury. In addition, there was some spotting on the 
leaves." 


SALSIFY. Sec TRAGOPOGON PORRIFOLIUS. 


SOLANUM MELONGENA. EGGPLANT: 





Early blight (Alternaria solani) was reported from Massachusetts 
and New York as more prevalent than usual, and from Connecticut in the 
usual amounts. Anthracnose (Colletotrichum atramentarium) was more 
important than usual in Pennsylvania, where it caused a loss estimated 
at 4 percent. Sooty mold (Fumego vegans) was abundant and locally inju- 
rious in southern Texcs. Phomopsis blight (Phomopsis vexans) wes 
reported from Connecticut; New York, on Staten Island and Long Island; 
New Jersey, where the fruit spot was said to be very prevalent after a 
wst period at the end of 4ugust; Pennsylvania, where 2 percent loss was 
estimated; and Puerto Rico. Cortical root rot probably due to Sclcrotium 
rolfsii was reported from southern Texas. Wilt (Verticillium 41 bo-1trum) 
was said to be still the limiting factor in New York, and was reported 
from New Jersey as generally prevalent as usual, from Pennsylvania as 
causing a loss of 1 percent, and from Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Scsedling wilt due to the mendow nematode, Pratylenchus pratensis, caused 
total loss in one area in Dimmit County, Texas. 




















SOLANUM TUBEROSUM. __ POTATO: 





Scab (Actinomyces scnbies);: More than usual was reported from 
Massachusetts, Michigcn, and Wisconsin, and from Dade County, Florida. 
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In Minssachusetts, according to 0. C. Boyd, two factors were oporative, 

th: hot ary weather of July and August,.and, in ccrtrin parts of the 
Connecticut Valley, soil rerction modified by silt deposits from the 
flood of March 1936. In Dade County, Florida, George D. Ruehle reported 
seab as much more prevelent then in any past yoar nnd the cause of 
serious losses on a few farms, with the sverage for the section estimated 
at 5 to S poreent. In the Hastings section of northern Florida, however, 
loss was slight as usual, according to A. 4. “ddins. J. H. Muncie 
reported the rather high estimste for this disease of 12 percent in 
Michigen, explaining the estimate as follows: "The loss estimate is 
based on reports from State inspectors. Fifty percent of the potatoes 
classed as unmarketable are scabby and 40 percent of all potatoes are 
unnerketaublee" Other loss estimates of 1 nercent or more were: 5 percent 
in Iowa, 4 in Pennsylvania and Marylond, 43 in Florida, 2 in Indians end 
Minnesota, 15 in Wyoming, end 1 in Okinhomae 


Early blight (Alterneria solani) was reported as somewhat more 
prevalent than usual in Vermont and Michigan. In other reports where 
a comparison was madc, the usual amount or less was indicstede In 
Michigan, Je He Muncie mentioned maturity hastened by drought and a long 
period of infection after the fall reins began 1s inereasing loss. 
Tuber rot was reported from Vermont, where, according to He Le Boiley, 
"There appeared to be somewhet more than usual of early blight in fields 
under inspection and in one large lot of Irish Cotblers a considerable 
amount of alternaria rot has been found." Losses estimated at 1 percent 
or more are 5 percent in Michigan, 4 in Tennessoe, 1.5 in Vermont, and 1 
in Maine, Maryland and North Carolinze 





Fusarium wilt and rot: Wilt caused by Fusarium evenaceum (Fr. ) 
Sacce, according to John & NeLean (Phytopath. 2%; 16), was first 
observed in Wisconsin in the sumnacr of 1946 and has since been collected 
throughout the State. A loss of 25 percent wis reportcd for 1937. 
Fusarium wilts caused by F. oxysvorum f. 1 and F. solsni sumertii were 
goncrolly reported as usual, in the normel smounts or icss, with losses 
ranging up to 10 percent in South Dekotea and 5 percent in Wyoming, and 
down to a trace in scverel other States, the most common estimte being 
1 percente In Minnesota the low loss reported, 1 perecnt, was not due 
to an actual decrerse in amount but to the fact thnt purple top wilt, 
which had previously been confused with fusarium wilt, is now known to 
be 5 distinct discase.e Secd-piece decry (Fusarium spp.) wns less 
troublesome then usucl in Florida, in both the Evergledes and Hastings 
sections. Dry rot due to Fusarium spp. was reported from Texas, 
Wyoming, end Washington. 








Late blight (Phytophthore infestans) was fovored by rainy weether 
and wns much more prevalent than usual on the Atlentie Coast from 
Florida north to Long Island. Seed used in the Hastings section of 
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Florida was severoly infected, and some fields were replanted because 
60 to 90 percent of the sced or sprouts were killed. In the Everglades 
section the discase was comparatively less important, although mre 
common than usucl. Late blight rarely occurs in eastern North Carolina, 
but in 1937 it caused severe injury in many fields in Pamlico County 
and was gencrally prevalent along the coast. Development of tuber mt 
was prevented in this State by early but normal harvesting. The disease 
was general on the fall crop in the Norfolk section of Virginia and 
caused much loss from tuber rot in storage, and the late crop was 
affected in Maryland also, with an average loss in storage of 50 percent. 
Losses were reported as heavier than usual in Pennsylvania, reduction 
in yield in some counties amounting to almost half of the crope Late 
blight appeared earlier than usual in Massachusetts but its development 
was checked by hot weather in July and losses were about normal. In 
Vermont both moisture and temperature were relatively unfavorable and 
the disease was of moderate importance. .In the lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas, where late blight does not often occur, considerable alarm 
was caused by an outbreak that resulted in losses of 75 percent in some 
fields. The disease was said to be general on the coast in Washington. 
It was not observed in the Middle Western States. Losses reported were: 
Maine, 2 percent; New Hampshire, 5; Vermont, 1 percent each from reduc- 
tion in yield and from tuber rot; Pennsylvania, 12 percent from reduction 


in yield, 4 percent from tuber rot; Maryland, 1 percent reduction in 
yield, 7 percent tuber rot; Virginia, 2 percent reduction in yield, 10 
percent tuber rot; West Virginia, 10 percent; North Carolina, 1 percent; 
Florida, in the Hastings section 7 percent reduction in yield and 8 
percent tuber rot, in the Everglades section 2 percent reduction in 
yield; Texas, 5 percent; Tennessee, a trace; Ohio, 0.2 percente 


Leaf spot (Cereospora coneors), according to Charles Chupp, has 
becn reported in New York only 4 few times during the past 25 years, but 
in 1947 it was found in at least two fields and was probably present in 
many mree Stem canker (Corticium vagum) was widesprend as usuale 
Losses estimated were mostly from 1 to 4 percent, the highest being 5 
percent in Kansas. Sclerotinia rot (Sclerntinin sclerotiorum) was 
reported as even less prevelent thnn usunl in the Hastings section of 
Floridae Southern wilt (Sclerotium rolfsii) wis reported from Floride, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma. In Oklahoma 6,000 bushels dug %ne week prema- 
turely showed a very rapid and destructive rot for n week or ten days, 
automatically checked <s the tubers matured in storage. Early maturity 
combined with late harvesting resulted in e»mmon occurrence °f silver 
scurf (Spondylocladium atrovirens) in Pennsylwnia. The discasc was 
observed in some places in central New Jerseys Verticillium wilt 
(Verticillium albo-atrum) was reported from Maine, New York, New Jersey, 
and Maryland. 























Seed piece decay caused by various factors (see also under 
Fuseriun) was reported over a wide area. H. l. Bailey reported from 
Vermont, “There were many cases where stands were very poore In one 
observed not over 25 percent of the seed in a five-acr2 field had come 
up and the seed picc2s wers rotted. In other cases sections of fields 
planted at different times from the rest had much sced decaye”™ Wet 
weather fevored seed piece decay in all parts of Massachusetts, but 
especially in the flooded areas along the Connecticut River, according 
to Oe. ©. Boyé Losses reported were: Vermont, * percent; Maine, 3; 
North Carolina, Ohio, Kansas, Montena, ard Wyoming, 2; Virginia, 0.5; 
Maryland, Florida, Minnesota, and Idaho, traces. Seod piece rot of 
undetcrmined cause was reported from “ashington. 


Bacterial wilt and soft rot (now know to be bactcrial ring rot 
caused by Bacterium sepedonicun): Occurrence cf this disease in the 
United States was reported fer the first time in 1937. Tho disense 
hed previously been reported from Canada, snd its presence in Maine had 
besn obscrvsd for some time prior to the report »y Bonde (Phytopathe 27: 
106-108. Jan. 1937). In tho Hastings section of Florida it was favored 
by rains curing the lust ten days of tho growing ncricd and caused a 
loss °f 5 percent, according to Ae H. Edcins. It was also reported from 
Pennsylvanin by 0. D. Burke, whe statcd that it appenrred in Lehigh 
County and was probebly intreduced  %n secd from Maine 





Other bacterial disexses: Water rot (Bacillus camtovrus) was 
said to be of slight importance in the Everglades section of Florida, 
but was much more prevalent than usual in the Hestings region. Blackleg 
(Bacillus phytophthorus), except in West Virginia and in the Hastings 
section of Florida, where it was said to be much more prevalent, and in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, where it was more prevelent than usual, 
was reported as occurring in the normal amounts or less. Losses ¢sti- 
mated were moderate, although the disease wis locally severe in some 
cascse Bacterial wilt, brown rot (B cterium solanec::rum) was mich 
reducod in importance in the Hastings section of Tlorid.. It was also 
reported from Merylend, North Ccrolinna, and Texas. 














Dodder (Cuscuts arvensis) was obscrved in Whitman County, 


Washington. 


Nometodes: H. S. Cunningham reported root knot (Heterodera 
marioni ) oS occurring in secttered ficlds and loc.l areas on Long Island, 

end causing loss, due to defornntion %f the tubers, which wes sorious 
in small sections but nezligible in relation to the total crop area 
A trace of damige from root knot wes observed in - few fields in the 
Evergladcs sectien of Florid:, ceceording to Georgs D. Ruehlee Injury, 
possibly due to nematodes, was observed in some fields in Monmouth, 
Salem, and Cumberland Countics, New Jersey, and was so serious in a 
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few fields that the erop was plowed under. Several species of nematodes 
were Obtained from the injured sprouts but were not definitely estab- 
lished to be the cause of the injury. 


Virus diseases: Lenf roll and mseaics were reported, for the mst 
pavt without particular comment, as °f about the usucl prevalence. 
Lesses have been reported in the Cmp Loss Estimates. According tc Re Ee 
Vaughan, J. C. Walker and Re He Larson rep»rted that they had never seen 
Jeef roll in Wisconsin. Crinkle msaic was seid to be of less than its 
usual slight importeace in Wisconsin, owing to masking by high tempera- 
tures and to the re@uced prevalence of the inscct vectors. It occurred 
on Triumph and in sriall amounts on Green Mountain in the northern 
counties. Acronecr zsis, acropetal necrosis, and calico were reported as 
occurring locally in Washington. Curly dwarf was reported from Texas. 
Traces of giant hiil were reported from Michigan and Pennsylvania. The 
usual amount of hr.ywire occurred in Louisiana, and the disease was 
observed in Texas for the first time, a trace being noted in Hidalgo 
County. Moron wes of slight importance in Michigan, as usual. Net 
necrosis, report:d as due to virus, was found in six to eight tubers per 
bushel during bin inspections in New Hampshire. Spindle tuber was found 
throughout the «entire area covered during a potato disease survey in 
Oklahoma, but was less noticeable than mosaice A mild form of witches’ 
broom was occasionally observed in Texas. Yellow dwarf was said to be 
much more prevelent than usuel in Wisconsin, where it is an important 
diseasee Traces were reported from Mnryland and Wisconsin. 


Hoppe rburn (caused by leefhoppers) and tipburn (non-parasitic) 
were more prevalent than usual in Vermont, Michigen, Iowa, and North 
Dakote. Ir other States, incidence was said to be about as usual. Con- 
ditions fovoring development in Vermont were reported by H. Le Bailey 
as follows; “Plantings were gencrally late owing to excessively wet 
ground. The plants grew very rapidly, however, during July and ecrly 
August, ‘with plenty °f misture but werm growing conditions. They began 
ripening; premcturely in late August, with tipburn and hopperburn major 
causes favored by extreme heat." Drought wes favorcble for hopper 
injury in northern Michigan, according to J. He Muncie. We E. Brontzel 
reported that leafhoppers were mre abundant then usual in North Dakota. 
losses reported were: West Virginin, 15 percent; Vermont end Michigan, 
10; Iowa, 73; Tennessee and Wisconsin, 5; North Cerelina, Indiana and 
Minnesota, 3; Pennsylvania, Mnryland, and Ohio, 1; Louisiana, 0.5 


Blue stem (cause undetermined): In 1934 C. Re Orton reported 
"bronzed wilt" to the Survey from northern West Virginia. "This is a 
disease which has eppenred for two years and is rapidly increasing. The 
plants wilt and become bronzed, and internal necrosis is prominent. A 
Fusarium is associated but is probably secondary." Later the disease 
was reported under the term “undescribed disease” (Orton and Hill, 





Phytopath. 27: 127; Journ. igre Res. 55: 153-157)e It is now being 
ealled "bluc stem". The discase is widely distribut:d throughout the 
Aponlachinn Pl: tcau in West Virginia sand has become a limiting factor 
there since it wes first observed in 1931. In o trip made*in August 
1937 through Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Messachu- 
setts, and Vermont, blue stem wes ~bserved only in certcin regions of 
Pennsylvania snd New York. It is alsn known to occur in Maryland 
(ibid., Amcre Potato Journ. LA: 72-77). 

Purple top wilt (cause undstermined): This disease has been 
reported to the Survey from Minnesota and North Dakota. It was believed 
by J. G Leach and Henry Darling in their first report from Minnesota 
(PDR 19: 299-302, 1935) to be an unusual manifestation of fusarium wilt. 
In 1947, the first year in which purple top wilt was wegregated from 
fusarium wilt in reports to the Survey, the loss in Minnesota was esti- 
mated by Leach at 10 percent; in North Dakote by W. E. Brentzel at 5 
percente Both Leach end Brentzel remark that since the discase wis 
recognized as a distinct trouble it had been of slight importance, but 
that in 1957 there was consider. bly mre. In both States it was seid to 
be general in its distribution. Details of its development in North 
Dakota in 1947 are reported by Brentzel in PDR 22: 44-45 


Wilt of undetermined cause in Louisiana: In 1537 Le He Person 
reported more of this disease than proviously. His brief description 
is, "Plants wilt near the end of the growing season. Some plants show 
discoloration of the vascular tissue; others do note” 


"Z" disease, attributed to Fusarium spe, was reported by 0. De 
Burke as occurring in scattered places in Pennsylvania, the only locality 
mentioned being Centre County. 


Miscelleneous troubles reported as of non-parasitic or undeter- 
mined cause: Non~parasitic internal greening; net necrosis said to be 
due to low temperature, a tuber rot of unknown cause, end tuber rot due 
to mechanical injury were reported from Washington. Mognesium deficioncy 
was said to be more pronounced than usual in Massachusetts, probably 
because of leaching of soils by heavy reinfall.e Second growth and 
knobby tubers were reported from New Jers2y. Snpindling sprout, cause 
unknown, was of the usucl slight importance in Michigan. Sprain, cause 
undetermined, was reported as a major factor on sandy soils in Wisconsin, 
where losses of 50 percent were common. Sunscalé was general in New 
Jersey and was noted on the esrly-dug cron in Wisconsin. 


SORRELe See RUMEX ACETOSELLA. 
SPINACHe See SPINACIA OLERACEA. 
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SPINACTA OLERACEA. SPINACH: 





White rust (Albugo occidentalis) was reported for the first time 
on spinech, from Texas, where it caused considerable damage (PDR 21: 
114-115). 





Wilt (Fussrium spe) is becoming an important factor on Long 
Island. In 1937 50 percent of the crop was destroyed during late August 
and September in one area, according to M. C. Richards. Harold T. Cook 
reported the disease as widely distributed and importmt in the Norfolk 
area in Virginia. He estimated a loss of 3 percont. Five percent loss 
was reported from Maryland. Downy mildew (Peronospora effusa) was more 
prevalent than usual in Pennsylvania and Maryland, with losses of 4 and 
1 percent respectively. It was general on overwintered spinach on Long 
Island but was less:sevcre than usual in the fall. In Arkinsas and 
Texas it was locelly severe, and occurrence was reported from Connecti- 
cute . Damping-off due to Pythium ond Rhizoctonia was reported from 
Virginia and Illinois. Curly top (virus) caused 10 percent loss in 
Texase Mosaic or blight (virus) was unusually important in New York «and 
Maryland. In New York, according to Charles Chupp, it had never 
occurred so fer north before. He reported, "Blight caused injury cs 
far north as Malone, Franklin County, and was unusually severe in Oswego 
Countye The resistant vnirieties have proved to be fairly satisfactory 
and there was very little blight on Long Island because of the widespread 
use of resistant varieties." 








SQUASHe See CUCURBITA SPP. 
SWEETPOTATOe See IPOMOEA BATATAS. 
TOMATOe See LYCOPERSICUM ESCULZNTUM. 


TRAGOPOGON PORRIFOLIUS. _SALSIFY: 





White rust (Albugo tragopogonis) was reported from New York and 
Wisconsin, and powlery mildew (Erysiphe cichoracearum) and leaf blight 
(Sporidesmium scorzonerae) from New York. 











TURNIP. See BRASSICA RAPA. 
WATERMELONe See CITRULLUS VULGARIS.~ 





ISEASES OF. SUGAR _ CR 


—— 








BsTA VULGARTS. SUGAR BEET; 





Root rots due to various irony s were said to be of average 
mporvancee Rhizoctonia solani csusing root or crown rot was gsnerally 
reported, as usual, but losses estima ted wore small. In Wyoming 25 
percent loss was observed in one ficid that had been planted continu- 

ously in susar beets for the past six or eight years. Rhizoctonia, 
Fusarium, and other organisms were associated in causing 2 to 5 percent 
loss in sugar beets grown under irrization in Wyoming. Various fungi, 
including Rhizoctonia and Pythium, caussd 1.5 percent loss in Michigen. 
Fuseriun conglutinans was repo:'ted by W. A. Kreutzer to be the cause of 
a root rot of suger beet in Colorado. Aphanomyces was reported as the 
cause of 2 percent loss in Icom. A loss of 3 coreent from rost rots 
was estimatcd in Montana. 











Southern blight (Sclerotium rojfsii) was Sound on sugar beet in 
Arizona for the first time in 1937, in an is a ficld grown for seed 
in Santa Cruz County. The loss in thc ficld was cbout 50 percent. 

This was the second time the fungus hed been sei tle in Arizona, the first 
record being in 1936 on Delphinium (PDR 21: 248). 





ecf spot (Cercospora beticola) was general in occurrence and 
mostly of the usunl ws aca gp or loss. In Michiern it was frvored by 
her.vy rainfall end moderate temperctures end was more prev-lent than 

sual. The loss there was “estimated at 15 percent. Other estimates ere; 

Ohio, 10 percent; Minnesota, 2; Pennsylvenin, 1; elsewhere, tracese 
Leaf spot and reot rot (Phoma tetce) wes reported from the usucl range 
with small losses. Demping-off due to Pythium spp. caused loss in Iowa 
estimrted at 10 percent, cnd damping-of? due te vericus fungi was 
reported from Minnesote. 








Only traces of loss were reported os caused by the sugar-bect 
nematode (Heterndera schschtii) in the western creas where it occurse 





ibe from curly top (virus) were generally, as reported by 
Jo Me Racder for Ideho, "dow to-a minimum owing to the use of resistent 
bevcts," end no estimate was greatzr than a trace. 


SACCHARUM O#TTCINANUM. SUGAR CALE: 





These notes on sugar canc disenses in 1937 have been eontri buted 
by members of the Division of Sugsr Plant taints Wabeies, 
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Spread of msaic (virus) in 1937, es compared with the unprece-. 
dented high spread of 1936, was More nearly normal. As a consequence, 
roguing of seed plots of mosaic-susceptible varieties was greatly faci- 
litated and the results were so gratifying that this work is being 
greatly expanded in 1938. Added impetus has been given.to a general 
demand for mosaic-free seed cane because of the very general increrse 
of this disease in Co. 290 in 19%6 and 1937, and the realization of the 
urgent necessity for mainteining the highest possible productivity in 
Co. 281. The latter was deeply imvressed upon all Louisiana planters 
by the unseasonal freezing weather in November 1937 that resulted in 
heavy losses because of laxity in windrowing and/or the lack of suffi- 
cient acreage of Co. 281 to ve windrowed. (Coes 201 has been heavily 
infected in many fields since 19%4.--E. M. Summers. 


Red rot (Colletotrichum falcatum) as a cause of germination 
failure of plant cane in 1937 was limited largely to CeP.e 28/19 planted 
early the previous fall on heavy soils. Such germination reduction and 
subsequent loss of stands was closely associated with injury by root 
rot (Pythium arrhenomanes). Abnormally warm wenther during January 
caused unseasonal growth of the canc, which was frozen back to the ground 
late in the month. Abnormally cool and wet wenther which followed in 
February and Merch favored the destruction sf seed roots by root rot, 
resulting in further weakening of the sced cuttings, food reserves of 
which had been partially exhausted by the growth in Janusry. The 
combined effect of this physiological exhaustion and the destruction of 
seed roots prolonged the semi-dormancy of the cuttings, during which 
period red rot cnused further deterioration of them. This initial 
reduction of stands was further aggravated by a drouth in April and May, 
when many plants which had not become established on their own root 
systems were left stranded in dry soil necr the surface without any 
effective ront system penetrating into the mister soil at deeper levels. 
some stands which were originelly satisfactory were reduced during the 
spring by the loss of plants trnceable directly to this root injury. 








Brown spot (Cercospora longipes) was found on three additional 
plantations in the southeastern parishes of the State, where it had 
evidently been spread by the transportation of seed cane by the planta- 
tions from previously infected areas. The disease was most severe on 
the very susceptible, unreleased seedling, CP. 29/291, the unauthorized 
increase of which on several plantations has resulted in the dissemina- 
tion of the disease. Late in the season, on the same plantations, the 
disease was moderate to severe on the commercial varieties Co. 281, 

C.P. 28/19 and 29/320, and slight on C.P. 807. Since brown spot usu- 
ally does not develop in severe form on these varieties until late 
September or October when they have nearly reached their maximum growth, 
it is not believed that it constitutes a serious hazard to them. Brown 
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spot has been widespread on susceptible varieties in the sugar cane- 
growing arcas of southern Florida for many years. Since 1944 it has 
occurred at the Houma station, and on several plantations on certain 
susccptible varicties, particularly the CP. 29/291. 


Sheath rot (Cytospora sacchari) caused slight injury to stubbles 
of CePe 28/19, resulting from the killing or stunting of secondary 
shoots. The fungus was also found on decaying sced cane of this vari- 
ety, but the observations indicated tiat in menv instances at least it 
was a secondary irvader following initial injury by other agencies. 





Traces of or slight injury by the following diseases were noted 
on the commercial sugsr cme varieties: Pokkeh bong (Fusarium monili- 
forme), brow stripe (Helminthosporiuns stenospilum), black rot (Ceratos- 
tomella adiposum), red stripe (Bacterium m ruorilineans), and mottled 
stripe (Be rubrisubalbicans). Stipple (physiological) occurred on CeP. 

29/116 ond white stris> (undcterminod) zs common on stubbles of CoP. 
26/11 and occasions ly observed on other commercial varicties in the 


oda Ve. Abbott. 




















